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PREF ACE 


hs an age ſo enlightened as the preſent, when 
the molt extenſive improvements are made 
in every branch of ſcience, and the molt ſeem- 
ingly inſurmountable difficulties cannot reſiſt the 
unwearied efforts of enquiry, when neither me- 
taphyſical ſubtilties can deceive the penctrating 
eye of criticiſm, nor rhetorical beautics faſcinate 
the ſcrutinous obſerver, when refinement is at 
its zenith of perſcttion, and literature in its 
meridian luſtre, when the errors of paſt ages are 
avoided, and in the polite arts the preſent, ſeems 
to outvie even the boaſted ſons of Greece or 
Athens, when competitors ariſe from every 
quarter of the literary hemiſphere, and challenge 
ſubordinate candidates for popular applauſe to 


the unequal combat: — at ſuch an æra to emerge 


from obſcurity, is an attempt as formidable as 
replete with danger. 


The 


# Tas er er. 


The following lucubrations are the mere ef- 
fuſions of impartial, unbiaſſed reflection, intended 
to demonſtrate the union of two“ ſciences ge- 


nerally diſtinctly conſidered. To effectuate this, 
as briefly as poſſible, and without pretending to 


eſtabliſh a ſyſtem, though there is one uniform 
plan in the whole, various ſubjetts are intro- 
duced, and where moſt connected with the 
defign, have by inveſtigating the different opi- 
nions of the ancient philoſophers endeavoured 
to ſhew, that the ſcience of Ethics on the prin- 
ciples of reaſon, 1s only a prelude, and not con- 
tradiftory to what Revelation inculcates, hereby 
proving its rationality in oppoſition to the Deiſts, 
who contend for the light of nature only. — The 
manner in which every ſubje& has been treated, 
is briefly this, after the exordium, a definition, 
then the various opinions of philoſophers and 
others thereon are recited, and the concluſion 
deduced from the whole, by the impartial evi- 
dence of Reaſon, and the corroborating teſti- 
mony of Theology. — As a ſtudied brevity has ſti- 
mulated the writer in the whole of this under- 
taking, the candid will be pleaſed to recollect 
that prolixity is not the genuine charatteriſtic of 
Eſſays, and where 1t 1s ſuperficial, the ingenious 
reader, it is hoped, will by his own reflection, 
* Ethics aad Theology. | 
compenſate 
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compenſate for that defett. Nothing could have 
induced the Author to have aſſumed the title 
prefixed to this work, but a deſire of varying 
from the hackneyed phraſe of Moral Eſſays, 
and as this fully includes the Author's Intention, 


| how far it anſwers its deſcription in the work 


itſelf, the reader mult alone determine. Truth 
has been ſo often mutilated by fanatics on the 
one hand, or mere moral theologians on the 
other. that a medium between thoſe two ex- 
tremes has been the grand objett of this under- 
taking ; for while the incoherencies of the former 
have rendered the moſt ſublime truths ridiculous, 
the prejudices of the latter have circumſcribed 
them within the diſtritts of ſocial obligations, for- 
getting that the claims of heaven, are more juſtly 
extenſive than thole of men. As ſome apology 
may be requiſite for intruding on the public 
notice, let it be obſerved, that ſeveral of theſe 
Eſſays having appeared in ſome of the periodical 
prints, the Author was ſtrongly ſollicited by 
many of his readers to publiſh them in a volume, 
which at their requeſt he has ſubmitted to. If 
indeed, Deiſm can be refuted with more pro- 
priety in one charatter than another, a layman, 
who has no intereſt in the diſpute, nor as the in- 
fidel calls it, any craft thereby to ſupport, is on 
that ſcore moſt likely to ſucceed in his endea- 


vour. 
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vour. The moſt undiſcerning will eaſily perceive 
numerous defects in this undertaking, but it is 
on the cand:d that the Author ſolely relies: as to 
the critics, or a legion of their time ſerving ad- 
herents, he would adopt the words of a celebrated 
genius, © Making human opinion the ſtandard 
of truth, is like making the cameleon a ſtandard 
of colour,” —If a modern and approved 
writer could ſay, I am far from thinking that 
all thoſe who have depreciated our ſpecies, 
* have been enemies to virtue, and have ex- 
** poſed the frailties of their fellow-creatures 
„ with any bad intention,“ the critic may remit 
ſomewhat of his native aſperity, concerning the 
general tenor of this work in that particular. But 
reſigned to my fate, whatever it be, ſhall con- 
clude with the following words adopted on a 
former occaſion————oa mon enfant prend ta 
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ON 


HAPPINESS: 


. 


« Not Happineſs itſelf makes good her Name; 
Our very wiſhes give us not our wilh, 
How diſtant oft the thing we doat on moſt, 
„From that for which we doat, Felicity?“ 


NicuT THOUGHTS. 


SHERED into a ſlate of exiltence, 
where the flattering voice of plea- 
ſure,—and the threatening language of 
pain alternately relound;—where Vice is 
arrayed with ſplendour, — and Virtue 


ſcarcely leen, here honour is applied 


to folly, —and elleem where ſhame is 
due ;—where favour leans to intereſt, — 
and where Merit is but a Name — where 
Friendſhip is a yhroſtituted term, — and 
Gain includes reſpect: —in this inverted 
Paradiſe, deluded Man goes far in ſearch 
of Happineſs. 


B 2 If 
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If any principle is innate, it is the 
deſire of Happineſs, and if any practice 
in ſuch purſuit is contradictory and vain, 
it is that of Man. 


The influence of the animal ſyſtem on 
the rational, as ſubject to a variety of 
incidents, - impedes the progreſs of the 


mind, —and the contracted ſphere for a 


capacious faculty to act in; leſſens the 
attainment, which ends in expettation 
only.—Hope ſuſtains the ſhattered frame 
through various ſcenes of life, the pro- 
miled good obtained, — Enjoyment is 
ſought, —but that has vaniſhed long,— 
every effort ending as begun,—the queſ- 
tion ſtill remains, Mere is Happineſs to 
be found? — Perplexing cares annoy a 
pleaſing charm, the fear of long makes 
poſſeſſion pain, — increaſing benefits 
make increaſing 1lls—and bliſs is only 
known by woe endured before. The 
grand purſuit of mankind in general, is 
aſter this deſireable attainment, and there 
are nearly as many /uppoſed ways of ob- 
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On HAPPINESS. 1g 


taining this invaluable bleſſing, as en- 
quirers for it.— The Mz/er ſuppoſes hap- 
pineſs alone to be found in riches, —and 
fondly imagines himſelf in the third hea- 
ven, when counting his hoarded Maſs :— 
but alas! what vain deluſion ! 


All the treaſures of an caſtern prince, 
cannot procure health, —contentment,— 
or peace to the troubled Mind. On the 
contrary, where riches are poſſeſſed, — 
care and anxicty will intrude.—The in- 
fatuated mortal, whoſe foul is wrapt with 
anxious care to increaſe his accumulated 
wealth, — fails in acquiring that enjoy- 
ment, which affluence was deſigned to 
afford. Vain then is the effort of obtain- 
ing Happineſs, from a ſource thus del- 
picable and mean.—Others are ſeeking 
this ineſtimable prize in a life of diſſipa- 
tion and extravagance,—but ſuch per- 
fons labour under greater deluſion than 
the former,—and if not undeceived e're 
it be too late, will find it by ſad expe- 
rience, The polite. rake, the modern 


B 3 beau, — 
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beau,—and the votaries of faſhion ſleek 
Happineſs in a way, which by the more 
prudent and conſiderate, would be deem- 
ed the extreme of mier -e happi- 
neſs is but of ſhort duration, too trivial 
to compenſate for the dreadful remorſe 
that enſues.—The Libertine, in the ſlavery 
of ſenſuality with his debauched aflo- 
clates, enjoys what he calls Happrines.— 
In the midſt of his revellings, ke con- 
ders himſelf in the height of bliſs, when 
in truth he is in the Depths of wretch- 
ednels. 


Let us review the oppoſite character. — 
and revert to the formal phariſce, —who 
imagines by his piety he inſures not only 
happineſs here, but hereatter.—Such by 
a regular courle of living may be nearer 
an enjoyment of this privilege, — but 
even here, Happineſs is not to be found. 
The victhtudes of lfe, and the affliètions 
incidental to ad, will ever interrupt frut- 
tion.—The Philoſopher likewiſe, who re— 
gulates his conduct by reaſon, — is a 

ſtranger 
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5 


ſtranger to this refined acquiſition, -and 
though he ſuppoſes himſelf a participant 
of it: —yet in the end finds himſelf de- 
ceived. From the perplexity annexed 
to a crude ſyſtem of action, he often 
embarraſles his mind, and is deluded in 
the object: —in the dark reſearches of 
myſtery he is bewildered, and as reaſon 
is overpowered by Inſinitude, — his dul- 
coveries terminate, — his curioſity is 
checked, — his Wildom contounded, — 
and his Happineſs ended. By taking a 
more regular ſurvey of the different pur- 
ſuits of mankind, irom the monarch to 
the peaſant, we may obſerve, their grand 
and united aim is Happine/s.—The Mo- 
narch whole 1deas are more exalted, and 
whole perſon more dignified, would 
ſcorn to partake of that, which the ſub- 
ject would rejoice at; Power, — Gran- 
deur,—and Dignity,—are the three prin- 
cipal things, that conſtitute his ſuppoſed 
Happineſs. — In theſe he is often fſrul- 
trated, —his power checked, —his gran- 
deur leſſened, — his dignity debaſed. — 


B 4 The 
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The works of Providence tend often to 
effect theſe changes. Many ſuppoſe that 
in the ſplendour of a court, happineſs is 
to be found, but the ſeat of royalty is 
often the region of milery ;—for by rea- 
ſon of their exalted ſituations, troubles 
are more numerous.—Others in a me- 
dium between riches, and poverty, look 
for Happineſs, and if any where, it is 
moſt likely to be found here, but rela- 
tive, incidental, and perſonal Afflictions 
even to them, impede and ſubſide this 
bleſſing. —The Pea/ant, in his ſilent cot- 
tage, remote from the buſy ſcenes of the 
metropolis, is often thought to poſſeſs 
it, but poverty impedes, —though ruſti— 
city promotes. By Fame and Popularity 
ſome are led to imagine Happineſs is to 
be attained, — but alas! not the moſt re- 
nowned Warrior, or learned Sage, could 
ever in this way ſecure permanent bliſs ; 
for as Fame and Popularity when at- 
tending us ſeem pleaſing, its declenſion 
or removal is on the other hand deba- 


ſing.—Thus while on one part it holds 
forth 
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forth complete felicity, on the other, it 
threatens inexpreſſible diſtreſs. 


While ſucceſs accompanies the under- 
takings of the State/man,—and the voice 
of Faction is no longer heard, —being 
ſurrounded by numbers, who unite in a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of praiſes, he vainly 
fancies himſelf Happy ;—but how ſoon 1s 
he awakened from his golden dream :— 
his ſchemes having been fruſtrated, — 
miſtakes appear evident, —and thus his 
fame declines, and though before elated 
by a ſtream of commendations, he 1s 
now overwhelmed by a torrent of abuſe. 
It is the ſame among lower orders of 
people, the man who expetts by a cir- 
cumſpect behaviour, and exemplary con- 
duct, to arrive at ſome degree of Hap- 
pineſs by enjoying the. good opinion of 
people in general, is diſappointed in his 
expectations, by the calumnies and flan- 
der of a cenſorious World.—In all the 
philoſophic reſearches of human nature, 
their ſyſtem of felicity was ever ſubject 

to 
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to the viciſſitudes of mortality, but the 
Happineſs to which Divine Revelation, 
the only proper guide of our actions di- 
rects us, is not only in part, enjoyed in 
this lite, but will have complete fruition 
in that which is to come. 


That which admits of, and is liable to 
interruption, cannot juſtly be called Hap- 
pineſs ; — but this which revelation 1n- 
forms us of, admits of no interruption. — 
The conſolations of religion are the 
carn'ſt of future Happinets, though liable 
to many impediments : — whereas that 


| bliſs, which the ſoul in a ſtate of ſepara- 


tion from the body 1s capacitated to en- 
joy, is ſuch as no tongue can deſcribe, — 
thought conceive, — or words exprels. 
Hence it is felf-evident, that Man is de— 
ligned for greater Happineſs than hrs 
tranſitory life can altord.—Felicity, ſtrict- 
ly conſidered, is that ſtate which mere 
animal exiſtence without other appen- 
dages cannot poſſibly attain to. Yet to 


\ brighten the- ſcene we mult allow that 


there 


. 
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there is a comparatively — happy Man, 
and who properly anſwers that enliven— 
ing character ſhall briefly, be the preſent 
object of enquiry. — To accelerate ihe 
growth of the vegetable creation,—a ſoil 
well adapted is indiſpenſibly requiſite, — 
lo likewiſe to lelicitate a complex and 
variegated ſphere of action; —a perma- 
nent baſis can alone produce the ſuper- 
ſtructure of tranquillity and eale. 


The hnppy, — is the virtuous Man, — 
he whole principles are emblazoned with 
the tranſparency of truth, — and whoſe 
practice wears a conſlant form. To him 
honour is a ſacred tic, —cguity the dar- 
ling of Ins days,—and benevolence the 
olispring of his liſe.— The law of con- 
[cience binds him in every concern,— 
fidelity reigns through his whole proce- 
dure, and his general utility renders him 
the admiration of all. — Thus reading 
the paths of virtue and piety, —longevity 
proves perhaps his portion, —a pleaſing 
retroſpect of the pail, preſents itſelf to 

| | view: — ; 
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view ;—and well founded conſolation in 
future cheers the idea of diſſolution.— 
He then 1s happy in properly enjoying 
the preſent, — and conſidering the fu- 
ture. As a traveller through life he 
feaſts not on the delights of ſenſe, but 
values them ſo far as they adminiſter to 
his wants.—To him poverty ſeems more 
tolerable, —becauſe he views an inheri- 
tance to come,—to him afflittion ſeems 
leſs, — becauſe he knows the neceffity 
of it. 


He then is not always the happy 
Man who poſſeſſes moſt, — endures the 
leaſt or whole years roll on in outward 
peace, —but the Man who though pol- 
ſeſſing little enjoys it beſt, — and though in 
a menial ſphere, rendered noble by the 
dignity of Virtue.— To acquire Happi— 
neſs,— the Philoſophers refer us to con- 
tentment, as if like ſcience it were at- 
tainable by ſtudy and attention ;—a re- 
ference this, deluſory indeed, — ſince that 
which is a giſt is not to be acquired ;— 

and 
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and ſuch contentment is. Contentment 
may be, and often is, the effect of 1gno- 
rance and inattention ;—nor does it al- 
ways proceed from a proper Cauſe. — 
The Prophets of old ſpake of many, 
who cried Peace, —when there was no 
Peace ;—therelore their quictude of mind 
was the effect of deluſion. The Mz/er is 
perhaps content in his riches, —and the 
Libertine in his profligacy, - but what 
ground have they for it? The cauſe is 
neither virtuous principles, nor moral 
prattice—the effect therefore is preſent 
eale at the riſque of future miſery. 


Encompaſſed by difhculties without— 
annoyed by impediments within, —our 
wills—our judgment—and our reaſon, — 
being likewiſe the ſlaves of paſſion; it 
cannot-be matter of ſurprize, that felicity 
is ſcarcely attainable.—The Mind is the 
ſeat of Happineſs, —and whether from 
natural, or external cauſes it is exclud- 
ed,—unleſs every obſtruction be remov- 
ed, - and the mighty vacuum of Deſire 

| ſaturated,— 
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ſaturated, —there can be no real Happi- 


neſs.—Thus too clole an attachment to 
the pre/ent, is the occaſion of ſo many 
ſeeking Happineſs in preſent things; — 
and for want of more extenſive defire 
and knowledge, — they dilregard futu- 
rity as though like the brute creation 
they were formed, but for one ſlate of 
exiſtence. —It is demonſtrably evident 
from every principle of action, that the 
ſummit of human expectancy is Sate 


faflion,—and this is generally ſuppoled 


to be included in the idea of Happineſs. 


But that a rational creature, who 1s 
convinced that the great expanſe of hu- 
man intellection cannot arrive to the 
completion of deſire, in a ſtate where 
matter and ſpirit are co-exiltent and mu- 
tually depraved ;—that ſuch ſhould pur- 
ſue it in this contracted ſphere, —leems 
aſtoniſhing. Therefore it may be pro- 
per to obſerve, that Di/apporntment in 
this inſtance among others ſerves to in- 
creale our miſery, and that True Felicity 

can 
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can only be found in that ſlate where 
we ſhall be capable of enjoying it; — 
where the objects of ſenſe, will not en- 
gage our attention, — nor the allurements 
of vice, in any wile impair our comlorts. 
Nothing ſhort of perfection can render 
us completely happy, — ſince where im— 
perfection gains admiſſion, it ceaſes to 


be Happineſs. 


As mutation, —uncertainty, —and in- 
terruption,—preclude mortals from en- 
joying temporal ſelicity, — immortality 
can alone effect a bleſſing ; where immu- 
tabulity and perpetuity become neceſſary. 
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RELIGION. 


ES S AT II. 


« Religion's All. Deſcending from the ſkies 
« To wretched Man, the Goddeſs in her left 
« Holds out this World, —and, in her right, the next.” 


NicnuTt TroOUGHTS, 


AUNCHING on the rude ocean 

of tempeſtuous life, —hope proves 
buoyant for a time,—but when the bil- 
lows of diſtreſs remove the anchor from 
its wonted hold; — Religion ſerves to 
ſtill che boiſterous waves, and guide us 
to the haven of relief. — On the other 
hand when proſperity irradiates the 
chearing ſcene, —and lulls us on the 
downy bed of eaſe; — Religion counter- 
poiſes every ſnare, and makes felicity 
eventually a good. — Hence whether 
elated or depreſſed, a balance over the 
turbulency of affection muſt be ſteadily 
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maintained, and this Religion, —and Re- 
ligion only, can abidingly effect. From 
che depraved ſtate of human nature it 
appears, — that without ſupernatural aid, 
none can perform a religious act, for al- 
though it differs in ſome reſpetts from 
others, it agrees in this,—that it is nei— 
ther hereditary or conſtitutional. On 
the contrary, —Mankind in general de- 
ſpiſe this nobleſt of all virtues, and by 
nature, are enemies to Religion. — The 
natural inclinations of that corrupt foun- 
tain the heart, — and the dictates of Re- 
ligion are diametrically oppoſite. The 
World with all its enſnaring charms, 
has long declared hoſtilities againſt 
it —and every prevailing paſſion of the 
mind, bids defiance to its kindeſt invi- 
tations.—View the affluent and gay,— 
the modern and refined, they refuſe to 
liſten to its voice, though they fear its 
rebukes.—The enemies of Religion are 
numerous and ſtrong, calculated to di- 
vert the mind, and ſatisfy the ſpecula- 
tive enquirer,—Rea/on exalts her tower- 
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ing head with an aſſuming mien, —and 
ſeeks by her deluſive tongue to baffle or 
refute. Learning decked with all her 
coſtly garments puts in her claim, and 
ſtigmatizes this divine virtue with terms 
of reproach and diſdain. —Wi/dom com- 
mands obeiſance to her nod, and decrees 
her ſentence to rejett.—Here then we 
have a brief view of ſome of its adver- 
ſaries, —not that this ſuperlatively ex- 
alted privilege 1s contrary to true Rea- 
fon, Wiſdom, and Learning, though coun- 
terfeit Realon, and the like oppoſe it;— 
but how ſoon docs-the Conqueſt appear, 
when Religion diſplays herſelf with un- 
equalled Majelty ! — Whither mult Rea- 
/on, flee, - when Religion that is above, 
and yet. conſiſtent with Reaſon is re- 
vealed ? Where muſt Wiſdom and Learn- 
ing vaniſh, —when the divine union of 
both thoſe ſublunary acquirements ſhall 
appear?—The naturaliſt, —when nature 
is his theme, diſplays eloquence and 
wiſdom; but when the Preſident of na- 
ture deſcends with more than ſeraphic 
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luſtre, — his oratory ceaſes, — and his 
wiſdom is confounded. — Religion dit- 
fers eſſentially from other ſyſtems, ſince 
it 1s not ſpeculative, but proceeds from 
renovation and is actuated by princi- 
ple.—It alſo differs in another reſpett,— 
it is not to be acquired by human 
diligence. By attention and ſtudy, 
Learning may,—but this cannot.—lt is 
not derived from merit, —but it is a free 
gift; — nor is this divine virtue univer— 
ſally beſtowed on the human race, — for 
but few comparatively are the real re- 
cipients of this bleſſing, or manifeſt their 
poſſeſſion of it, by its influence on their 
condutt.—It is not confined to age, — 
ſtation, —or degree, —lett,—or denomi- 
nation. External profeſſion cannot con- 
ſtitute genuine piety.— nor be the /ole 
evidence thereof. — Neither birth or edu- 


cation inſure the poſſeſſion, as it is dif- 


ferently beſtowed on all. Neither does 
it conſiſt in any particular credence, — 
ſyſtem of dottrine,—or mode of wor- 
ſhip,—It is not tranſmitted to us from 
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our anceſtors by virtue of their attions,— 
as a temporal eſtate or honour, but is 
variouſly diſpoſed. —It does not conſiſt 
in outward ceremonies or preſcribed at- 
tire, - nor in mere attendance on ſacred 
inſtitutions, though ſuch 1s the bounden 
duty of every man.—The 1dea that the 
philoſophers entertained of Religion 
was,—a diligent adherence to the paths 
of moral virtue, Which they conſidered 
as the greateſt poſſible attainment, but 
without derogating from its proper ex- 
cellence we may obſerve, that in reality 
the principle and motive can alone de- 
termine the att. That which flows from 
a principle of love and gratitude, - may 
be deemed a relzgious att, — but that 
which is done as a procuring cauſe at- 
tributing the merit to our/elves, is not 
true Religion. There is a reverence due 
from the creature to the Creator, which 
all are in duty bound to pay him, as 
the Author of their being and well-be- 
ing. As God is a Spirit, and muſt be 
worſhipped in Spirit and in Truth, —a 
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bare attendance on ſacred inſtitutions 
without the fervent deſires of the mind, 
is drawing near with the mouth, while 
the heart is far from him. Religion as 


ſyſtematic is perfectly rational and con- 


ſiſtent.— as preceptive, — the promoter 
of truce Morality. —Diveſted of enthu- 
ſiaſm, — blind impulſes, vague aſſer— 
tions, — and incoherent exclamations,— 
it is equally illuſtrious as the moſt re- 
hned ornament of an intelligent being, — 
as it is diffuſive in its benign effects. 
Its genuine dictates never fail to produce 
the moſt univerſal and unbounded phi- 
lanthropy—bigotry is remote from its 
deſigns, being no other than its com— 
mon counterfeit.— Charity and benevo- 
lence are its uſual characteriſtics, —and a 
concern for the real welfare of others, its 
natural effett.—In every character among 
men, Religion ſhines unequalled, —and 
where it reigns, every eſſential benefit 
follows.—Religion is the moſt exalted 
privilege that mortals are capable of en- 
joying, and though it includes, yet it far 

exceeds 
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exceeds the poſſible exertions of moral 
virtue. Religion nece//arily produces 
virtue, but virtue cannot produce Reli- 
gion, — ſince the latter is principally ſo- 
cial, the former, actually Divine.—Vir- 
tue likewile may in ſome reſpects be con- 
ſidered as a property of the virtuous, — 
but Religion is a a preter-natural gift. — 
The learned GRorius obſerves, we ought 
to avoid the example of the heathen in 
two inſtances, the worſhip of falſe dei- 
ties, and a licentious practice. 


Thus after a number of premiſes ne- 
ceſlary in the introduction of this ſubject, 
we are arrived at the turning point, — 
the grand criterion of true Religion— 
the Heart. Vain are all our pretences 


to this noble and divine privilege, if the 


Heart 1s not engaged in the matter.— 
Though at times lifeleſs and formal, yet 
if experimentally participants,—there is 
exiſting in us a living principle. The 
reader may probably enquire, — Are all 
men by nature, or in conſequence of 
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their animal exiſtence, partakers of this 
bleſſing? Experience vill immediately 
teſtify, that none are. From the innate 
depravity of human nature, the will and 
aflections are corrupted, — the mind de- 
filed by Sin, — and the whole natural 
ſyſtem a complication of maladies.—By 
reaſom of this univerſal contagion, the 
powers and faculties of the Soul by na- 
ture are averſe to this divine inhabitant 
of the heart. —Hence an entire change 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary, in order 
to receive this greateſt of all bleſſings. 


Thus renovated, Religion ſways the 
ſceptre, and claims univerſal dominion 
over the will and affections, influencing 
the conduct, and reducing into practice 
what is received in the judgment. IIt is 


vain for any to pretend to this privilege, 


whoſe lives are contradictory and diſ- 
graceful, for a divine change can alone 
conſtitute true Religion, —and that only 
can be effected by the ſovereign power 
of Almighty Grace. Did Religion con- 

fiſt 
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{iſt only in received notions - imbibed 
principles, —or particular credences, the 
learned and judicious would probably be 
the /ole poſſeſſors.— Not thus hath be- 
nign Goodneſs beſtowed this bleſſing, — 
for as the Heart is the grand recipient, 
it often diffuſes its happy effects among 
the ſimple and ignorant of this world. — 
That true Religion is the Gift of the 
Spirit of God, —is a dottrine that may 
excite the contemptuous ſneer, and in- 
dignant frown of the Sceptic and Deiſt; 
but howeyer they may cenſure it, — 
none other will avail us in the fight of an 
omniſcient and omnipreſent Being.—If 
the animal ſyſtem is, as moſt will allow, 
immediately governed by the Air, and 
thereby frequently rendered ſalubrious 
or morbific, Why with equal rationality 
may we not ſay, that the intellettive 
powers are likewiſe ſubordinate to a /u- 


herior Agent ? 


It is ſomewhat contradiftory and 
ſtrange, that thoſe very perſons who 
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aſſert Sen/ation to be one of the mediums 
of ſcience, —ſhould deny its being like- 
wiſe neceſſary in Religion, and brand 
ſuch with the ignominious ſtigma of en- 
thuſiaſts—who contend for experimental 
or /enfitzve Religion, as an evidence ol 
its exiſtence. No Syſtem can be opera- 
tive and influential, until it makes ſome 
impreſſion on the will and affettions, 
ſince we may implicitly aſſent to a Truth 
as ſuch, when it has no effect on our 
condutt ; for inſtance All men acknow- 
ledge themſelves mortal; — but few att 
as if they really thought ſo. The cauſe 
is obvious, for the reaſon before aſ- 
igned. —Moral precepts were enforced 
by the philoſophers, as the way to be- 
come participants of Religion, but how 
vainand fruitleſs their exhortation!—ſince 
the ſubjects of this real happineſs, are 
influenced by nobler motives to moral 
deportment.—If Religion as ſome define 
it, is no more than the worſhip of a 
Deity, the Pagan 1s entitled to the cha- 
rater, It is allo the conceived notion 

| of 
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of many, that Religion conſiſts in a life 


- *of abſtinence, —and therefore is of a 


gloomy nature. On the contrary,—all 
the joys the world can afford are not to 
be compared with thole of Religion ; 
for the former are but of ſhort dura- 
tion, — the latter durable and laſting, 
Another objettion raiſed againſt this pri- 
vilege is that it leads to Uncharitable- 
ne/s,—'tis a groundleſs ſuppoſition, — for 
the value of it excites the recommenda- 
tion of it, and that is Charity. The pre- 
cepts of Religion, as they are intrin- 
ſically excellent, need no artificial adorn- 
ments either of Eloquence or Learning.— 
As the excellence, value, or utility, of 
any thing 1s peculiarly evidenced by the 


effects it produces, ſo alſo does the 


happy tendency of Religion appear con- 
ſpicuous in civil, relative, and domeſtic 
concerns. — While pregnant with reproof 
and admonition as a precept,—it is alſo 
replete with benefits and conſolation to 
the poſſeſſor, in the conſtant practice of 
it, Do the piercing arrows of adverſity 
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aſſail our deareſt enjoyments? Is our 
darling offspring torn from our tender 
embraces, or an affectionate friend con- 
ſigned to the abodes of Death? Are we 
reduced from the ſeat of affluence to 
poverty and want ? Above all, — are 
we drawing. near the verge of Eternity, 
and exceeding the reach of human aid, — 
when the joys of life cannot yield one 


gleam of comfort, —and all things wear 


a frowning aſpect ?—In the midſt of each, 
or all of theſe, Religion can afford us its 


Divine ſupport.—To the obſervant world 


Religion alſo manifeſts its intrinſic va- 
lue.— Without it, —the theatre of ex- 
iſtence would become a field of blood, — 
but with it, Juſtice—Integrity, —and 
Beneficence adorn the checquered ſcene 
by their invigorating Charms. — Could 
Religion claim unlimited domain, ra- 
pine, — cruelty, — and oppreſſion, would 
ceaſe to embitter life, and Peace would 
conſer bleſſings on the ſons of men, far 
exceeding thoſe which the compleateſt 
conqueſt can afford.—In civil life where 


Religion 
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Religion is the ſource and ſpring of 
action, what numerous benefits reſult 
from the inveſtiture of power and au- 
thority ! 


Government proves the refuge for 
diſtreſs, —and a fountam of continual 
aid. Faction dies like the tranſient va- 
pour, and returns to its original n:/z/:ty, 
while unanimity crowns each procedure, 
and ſmiles on every undertaking for the 
common welfare of the land. — Where 
Religion dawns,—cach relative engage- 
ment proſpers under the auſpices of 
virtue, - and harmony becomes the re- 
gular attendant of the nuptial ſcene, — 
fraud is baniſhed the commercial line, — 
and equity conſtantly prevails between 
the Maſter and the Servant.—Religion 
is a barrier againſt chicanery and de- 
ceit, and the common artifices of man- 
kind dare not be wilfully entertained, by 
the ſubject of true Religion. That Re- 
ligion infallibly renders men good ſub- 
jets, and good members of ſociety is 

evident, 
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evident, becauſe ſuch are in conſcience 
bound to do well, by the Laws both of 
God and Man. 


Search creation round then in queſt 
of virtues, explore the hidden paths of 
{cience,—or, the moſt boaſted charm in 
life ;—and when all ſhall be extolled to 
their higheſt ſummit of perfection, none 
can be found equal 1n its properties and 
extent to True Religion, 
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ON 


FRIENDSHIP. 


ESS A I. 


Vir bonus et ſapiens, dignis ait eſſe paratum; 

« Nec tamen ignorat quid diſtent æra lupinis. 

Dignum preſtabo me etiam pro laude merentis.” 
Ho RACE, Ep. vii. Liö. i. 


MID ST all the viciſſitudes of life, 

Friendſhip is a healing balm, - the 
harbinger of peace, —and the meſſenger 
of joy. Society, one end of our ex- 
iſtence,—1s promoted by this communi- 
cative blelling. Here hoſtilities ceaſe,— 
and the dove alone preſides. Animo- 
ſities vaniſh —Unanimity reigns. What 
are all our joys, where this angelic virtue 
is wanting? What conſtitutes our ſo— 
cial happineſs - and our civil peace, — 
but Friendſhip 2 What ties will ſubje&,— 
where this principle is not our guide? 
What can more powerfully conſtrain and 
reſtrain,—than the bonds of Friendſhip? 


D 2» All 
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All the powers of argument or reaſon 
will not avail without this principle, — 
either to reſtrain from injuring or excite 
to benefit. — Where this beatific virtue 
reigns over the mental ſhore, the lion 
may lie down with the lamb; — Con- 
tention 1s no longer heard, diviſions 
healed, and union eſtabliſned. Though 
various are che ways in which this prin— 
ciple manifeſts itſelf — yet all center in 
regard to the object, and an exact uni- 
formity in procedure. What renders it 
far above all deſcription 1s, that it 1s a 
ſecret motive — produced by a ſecret 
cauſe, and actuated by ſecret regard, 
known only by the parties. —Numerous 
are the paſſions of the human breaſt, — 
and as variouſly drawn forth, as different 
in their nature. 


This is an inward conception of the 
mind, in which the will and affections 
are conſulted, — and which increaſes with 
our years. Friendſhip, when real, is 
an ingrafted principle, that takes deep 
root 
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root in the heart, - and branches forth 
in the attions; and although by ad- 
verſe providences, the boughs are often 
lopped off; —yet the root ſtill remains 
as a living principle, daily ſpringing up 
into action. Thus although the ſcorch- 
ing heat of perſecution ſeems to exhauſt 
its virtues, yet the gentle dew of re- 
flection reſtores, and invigorates the ſub- 


ject.— Where the will is not brought 


into complete and full acquieſcence in 
the cauſe, the work is drudgery,—and 
is no more than flaviſh fear, whereby it 
is obſervable, that the ties of nature or 
conſanguinity do not create this prin— 
ciple, as then it would be the neceſſary 
conſequence of affinity. On the con— 
trary, — as it is produced by a cauſe 
which appears deſerving of it, it is never 
placed without this ſeeming appearance, 
however the iſſue may prove it ground— 
lels. Thus in proportion as the good- 
nels of the cauſe either increaſes or 


leſlens,—ſo Friendſhip flouriſhes or de- 


elines.— Having ſhewn the ſource and 


* of, ſpring 
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{pring of action, I ſhall now proceed to 
conſider its effects: The principle being 
noble, it is natural to ſuppole the effects 
are the ſame. It is firſt proper to ob- 
ſerve, that diſintereſted motives are a 
neceſlary evidence of real Friendſhip, 
which lead the participant not to com- 
municate this bleſſing merely to the 


proſperous, but to the poor and dil- 
treſſed allo. 


When fortune ſmiles, riches increaſe, 
and honour beſtows its laurel, the world 
will ever profeſs Friendſhip. But where 
is the man, the Rara Avis,—who while 
calamity frowns, affliction threatens, — 
and poverty impends, will aid and 
alliſt, comfort and reheve ? This is the 
teſt - this the criterion. —A Friend in 
need, is a Friend indeed; — and ſuch 
only deſerve the name. Friendſhip not 
only implies a principle, but an act 
not merely a profeſſion but perform- 
ance.— The Friendſhip of the world in 
general, if it deſerves the name, is merely 
profeſſional; 
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profeſſional ; and conſiſts in a number 
of promiles or declarations which they 
never intend to execute, but mean only 
to delude. How greatly is ſuch a con- 
duct to be abhorred, and yet how com- 
mon! Here let us take a curlory view 
of the different degrees of Men, who de- 
ceive under this charatter. — The flat- 
tering Courtier, learned in all the arts 
of ſophiſtry, readily promiſes his ſoli- 
citous dependants what he never means 
to execute. — The ſocial Man, whoſe 
ſphere exceeds not mediocrity, — ſtre- 
nuouſly profeſſes Friendſhip to him whoſe 
rank is ſuperior, amidſt the blaze of 
wealth and the diſtinctions of honour. — 
But ſhould the exalted party, by an ad- 
verle providence, be hurled from the 
pinacle of power to the dregs of ſub- 
miſſion, furniſhed with every hope pro- 
feſſions can afford, he has recourle to 
hisxformer friend, who now receives him 


but with—the poignancy of diſdain. 
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Theſe are ſome of the effects of hu- 
man Friendſhip, which though they 
glitter at the view, — yet vaniſh in the 
proof. — How fleeting then are all our 
enjoyments! How vain are all our com- 
forts! — To announce the rarity of 
Friendſhip is a thing ſo common,—that 
every man's experience ſufficiently proves 
it, without the aid of any other means 
of information. But to aſſign a reaſon 
why it is ſo ſeldom to be met with, — 
may prove more to our ſatisfaction than 
the bare mention of the evil itſelf. It 
may be thought ungenerous to ſuppoſe, 
though obſervation proves it, that the 
world is an enemy's country. Not- 
withſtanding the police of civilized na- 
tions, the reſinement of manners, the 
improvements in ſcience, added to va- 
rious elegant attainments, mankind will 
be ſtill found in general to be governed 
by the rules of ſelf-intereſt. And as a 
further proof of this afſertion,—although 
ſociety itſelf is formed on the broad 
baſis 
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baſis of mutual dependence,—yet ſcarce- 
ly any man thinks himſelf bound to con- 
ſider the common welfare otherwiſe than 
as ſubordinate to his own ;—or in other 
words, when he has ſecured himſelf, — 
he is concerned for the ſafety of others. 
Can it then be matter of ſurprize, that 
even among intelligent creatures, — 
Friendſhip is ſo rare, when the very 
circle of exiſtence itſelf is ſurrounded 
with enemies? But ſuppoſing that the 
epithet Inimical ſhould be thought too 
ſevere in its general application, to that 
noble animal called man, —ſufter me to 
remit ſomewhat of 1ts apparent aſperity, 
by deeming the world naturally, ſocially, 
and politically ſelfiſn; on which prin- 
ciple alſo it is evident, that true Friend- 
ſhip muſt of neceſſity be rare. To ren- 
der this truth ſtill more incontrovertible, 
we may oblerve, that a mind deſtitute 
of generous ſentiments, and void of any 
noble impreſſions, cannot well be - ſuſ- 
ceptible of a principle ſo refined as that 


of 
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of Friendſhip; therefore, in order for its 
poſſible exiſtence, there mult previouſly 
be a capacity or diſpoſition to receive 
it ;—powers equal to its exertions, and 
a practice conformable to its injunctions. 
Though at the fame time I would not 
be underſtood to infinuate, that either 
natural or acquired knowledge were 1n- 
diſpenſible pre-requiſites, — ſince minds 
in a great degree deſtitute of either, — 
have been frequently found participants 
of this invaluable privilege. The argu- 
ment therefore principally implies, — 
that the ſphere of action in which man 
is placed, is rather calculated to deſtroy 
than cultivate Friendſhip, — ſince the 
purſuits of life are either ſenſual or in- 
tereſted, - matter of pleaſure or profit. — 
The inference we may draw from hence 
1s,—that every thing that tends to prove 
its rarity, diſplays its intrinſic excel- 
lence, 


. 


1C 
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One grand cauſe of human Friend- 
ſhip's being ſo precarious is, — becauſe 
man is a mutable creature, — ſubject to 
various tempers and diſpoſitions, —preju— 
dices or antipathies. It 1s often ſeen 
that thoſe from whom we expect moſt 
Friendſhip, evidence the leaſt, — which 
diſappointment in us ariles from a 
groundlels apprehenſion of their ſin— 
cerity. As Friendſhip 1s a mental con- 
ception of regard, for a particular ob- 
Jett, it is often deceived, Which being 
diſcovered, the Friendſhip gradually 
leflens. — In order for the duration or 
continuance of mutual Friendſhip, it is 
neceſlary there ſhould exiſt between the 
parties a ſimilarity of ſentiment. This 
is often the means of creating it, and 
therefore is eſſential to its progreſs and 
increaſe. By oblervation we find, that 
perſons after a ſhort acquaintance. be- 
come, the mutual participants of this 
communicative bleſſing, by reaſon of a 
uniformity of ſentiment and diſpoſition ; 

hence 
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hence it is rarely ſeen, that the ſimple 
and wiſe unite in theſe bonds. As the 
grand deſign of this ſocial privilege is 
to impart our joys and ſorrows to each 
other, unlels there 1s an unity of mind, 
this freedom cannot take place. — Can 
the modern profligate thus unite with 
the pious chriſtian, or vice verſa? Their 
diſpoſitions, their joys, and their plea- 
ſures, are as oppoſite as light to 
darknels, | 


Hence it is ſelf-evident, that without 
a ſimilarity of ſentiment there can be no 
real Friendſhip. Endued with this no- 
ble principle, and poſſeſſed of a real 
Friend, we may conſider ourlelves as 
highly favoured above many of our fel- 
low mortals; but alas! our joys muſt 
have a period—and ſeparation for a time 
take place.—Though ſimilarity of ſen- 
timent and diſpoſition are means greatly 
conducive to Friendſhip,—yet conſidered 


abſtractedly as a generous principle that 
diffuſes 
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diffuſes itſelf for the real good of ano- 
ther, it will not exert itſelf in any thing 
but what appears ſubſervient to ſuch 
end;—and conſequently alienated from 
vice in the practice, though mutually 
approved in the inclination and deſires. 
This poſition is intended to demon- 
ſtrate, — that that Friendſhip, if it may 
be ſo called, which is not connected with 
virtuous principles, is improperly ho- 
noured with ſo ſacred a name; —ſince 
the real Friend, though of the ſame diſ- 
poſition, cannot encourage another, in 
what he 1s conſcious is an evil, for whom 
he entertains an undiſſembled Friend- 
ſhip. Admitting this to be true — the 
Friendſhip, ſo called, of the vicious, 1s 
only a league to commit evil, without 
partaking in any degree of this ſublime 
principle. On the other hand where 
Friendſhip properly exilts, it neceſſari- 
ly produces uniformity of condutt, 


founded on the pureſt intentions, and 


actuated by the moſt honourable motives. 
— Thus, 
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— Thus, although Friendſhip in itſelf is 


pleaſing, yet its duration being ſhort, as 


ſubject either to mutability or diſſolution, 


we mult ſay of this as of all other ſub- 


lunary enjoyments, “ They are leſs than 
nothing, and altogether Vanity. 
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„ Chtarchi probatur ingenium, fides infamatur.” 


QUINTI1ILIAN. 


F every ſpecies of falſhood and 
deception, — none can be more 
injurious in its nature, —or prejudicial 
in its effects, — than that, which is di- 
rected at the underſtanding ;—and per- 
verts the deſign of reaſon, in the moſt 
intereſting and 1mportant concerns. — 
No poiſon can diffuſe itſelf with equal 
malignity hike error,—and yet probably, 
no means of deſtruttion ſo flattering in 
its appearances. The mind, without the 
culture of information and experience, 
is conſtantly expoſed to the ravages of 
deluſion; — while like the garden not 
immured by art, —it becomes liable to 
the ſpoil of every invader, —and in the 
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iſſue, produces nothing but the unfruit— 
ful weed of ſolly. Contemplation and 
enquiry are ſome of the moſt refined 
purſuits of an intelligent creature.—In- 
veſtigation gratifies the ſcientific, — and 
oblervation, the curious part of man- 
kind. But while perception 1s an att of 
the mind, that, as 1t were, gathers in a 
ſtock of ideas for the ſeveral faculties to 
work upon, - many things become ne- 
ceſſary, to prevent the fatal influences of 
error; — which contaminates where it 
gains admittance. — Hence in all re- 
ſearches, whether Theological, —Ethical, 
— or Philoſophical, the profeſſed object 
of Enquiry, —and indeed the moſt im- 
portant, 1s Truth. 


A moment's conſideration of the va- 
rious hindrances and impediments, in the 
way of human comprehenſion, —added 
to the ſeveral prejudices ariſing from 
things, from words, from our/elves, and 
from other per/ons, which as an eminent 
Logician obſerves are, The undoubted 
« ſprings 
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« ſprings of falſe judgment“ —a ſingle 


> review of theſe, is ſufficient to convince 
> us how arduous a taſk it is to arrive at 
* Truth. But on the other hand, we are 


not to become Sceptics, doubting every 
c thing becauſe there are many difhculties 
to contend with—but rather, to conſider 
F it like the pureſt ore, which 1s ſurrounded 
) 


with inferior droſs;—and that when re- 
R - fined from every baſer metal, diſplays 
) 


its intrinſic value with more effulgent 


2 luſtre. The prejudices of Education, in a 
8 great degree retard our enquiries after 
l, truth, ſince men, eſpecially of weak 
8 minds, are naturally attached to the firſt 
W principles they imbibe. The doctrine of 

the parent or the nurle is held ſacred 

and what their anceſtors have been zea- 
a- lous contenders for, they by tradition 
he conclude muſt be neceſſarily igt. Prin- 
ed ciples adapted to our particular genius 
OM or inelination, —are again often miſtaken 
nd for Truth, becauſe probably they fa- 
ent > vour ſome turn of fancy, or other pri- 
ted vate purpoſe, —Others through a mix- 
ngs = E 2 ture 
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ture of enthuſiaſm, ignorance, or con- 
tracted ideas, are ſtill more ridiculous in 
their limitations and definitions of Truth, 
by confining it, perhaps, to one ſet of 
words, and a phraſe that does not ex- 
actly correſpond, with what they have 
been accuſtomed to hear and ap- 
prove, is at once denominated Erro- 
neous. Others again, through falſe de- 
ductions and wrong concluſions, affixing 
improper ſenſes to particular terms, and 
applying them to circumſtances and 
things, altogether different, call Truth, 
Error, and Error, Truth, without being 
in any wile, a judge of either. Such 
then is the abſolute ſlavery of the human 
underſtanding, — that by the wiles of 
oratory, — and the enſnaring charms of 
rhetoric, men have been led to aſſent 
to things as true, in one dreſs of words, 
when the ame aſſertions in another, would 
have been denied as fal/e. Imagination, 
that deluſive phantom, has been the 
ſource of many errors, and /þrights of 
enn ſize and ſhape have occaſionally 


ariſen 
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ariſen from this endleſs chimera. Sei 
love alſo furniſhes' us, with many occa- 
ſions of error, by repreſenting all things 
favourable that relate to ſelf, however 
adverſe, they may in reality be. The 
doctrine of Probability has entangled 
many,—yea, too many in the fatal ſnare 
of deluſion, for by denying all! things 
that are improbable, — and aſſenting to 
whatever 1s probable, are means by 
which we ſhall ever be deceived. To 
attempt to judge of things, that ſurpaſs 
our judgment,—1s only to plunge deeper 


into myſtery, and confuſion. Natural 


attainments, as well as literature in ge- 
neral, have too often been ſubſervient 
to error. The 1gnorant are deceived, 
for want of knowing any thing, —and 
the learned, becauſe they think they 
know all things. Every learned critic, 
ſays an ingenious author, has his own 
hypotheſis,” and each takes care, ſo far 
as he is capable, to make his own opi- 
nion appear right. The various tem- 
pers of men are alſo, too great aſſiſtants 

E 3 to 
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to deception, — as for inſtance, the cre- 
dulous, and dogmatic. — The credulous 
man implicitly aſſents to every thing 
that he hears, — ſcarcely poſſeſſed of any 
ſentiment of his own, he relies on the 
bare aſſertions of another, — eſpecially 
when it comes from ſome reſpectable 
character, as either the vicar, or the 
lawyer of the pariſh. That ſuch, mult 
be remote from Truth in many inſtances, 
is evident. Nor is the dogmatic perſon 
more exempt from error, ſince prin- 
ciples in him, like a ſubterraneous fire 
break forth on almoſt every occaſion, in 
a dreadſul volcano,—that with irrelſiſti— 
ble violence carries all before it. So 
far diſtant are ſuch from Truth, — that 
conviction can ſcarcely penetrate their 
minds, by nature impregnable.— Though 
Reaſon teems through every effort of 
oppoſition, yet ſuch inſtead of viewing 
Truth therein, are blinded by the /moke 
of zeal, that burns within them. Muta- 
bility of diſpoſition, love of novelty, 
conformity to faſhions, and various other 
evidences 
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evidences of human frailty, with the in— 
ſtances already recited, are certainly 
great obſtructions to the mind, in its en- 
quiries after Truth; to remedy which in 


a degree, ſome rules are indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary. 


The utmoſt candour and impartiality 
are primarily requifite. To diſcern 
Truth, we muſt view it abſtracted from 
every particular ſentiment or party, and 
with a mind, entirely open to conviction. 
If bigotry has any ſhare, there is great 
danger of deception. The moſt dih- 
gent attention, and ſcrutinous inveſliga- 
tion proportioned to the importance of 
the ſubject, is alſo neceſſary. A ſu— 
perſicial review ſeldom excels, in any 
thing. That every objettion be an- 
ſwered, —and every poſition evident, is 


likewiſe requiſite. That the authority 


pleaded in behalf, and that adduced 
againſt any thing, be duly weighed, and 
impartially decided on. That every 
gleam of /ophi/m ſhould give place to 

e E 4 facts, 
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fafts, and where probable evidence only 


can be obtained, to determine therein by 
the merit, or reſpettability of it. Laſtly 
— As detail may be generally traced to 
its origin — hiſtorical deception may in 


ſome degree be avoided, and as to other 


diſquiſitions, they vary in the modes of 
enquiry, according to their reſpective 
circumſtances: Let us then proceed to 
the conſideration of that grand and im- 
portant queſtion, What is Truth? — The 
word Truth has in general, a three-fold 
definition Matter of fal- An incontro- 
vertible and ſelf-evident propoſition — and 


fincerity. Things done or executed, are 


a kind of demonſtrable evidence, that 1s 


literally viſual, and conlequently not to 
be denied. 


But with reſpe& to the Truth of any 
propoſition, the grand and primary evi- 
dence is, con/iſtency.—It we conſider 
Truth as a relative term, it is necel- 
ſarily governed by the antecedent, —as 
theological Truth has a two-fold evi- 
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dence, /criptural authority—and ration- 
al confiſtency. As our ideas in general, 
are received through the medium of our 


ſenſes, we cannot ſuppoſe, that a certain 


knowledge of Truth can be attained, by 
the ſame means of conſiſtency in ſuch 
things, as exceed our natural comprehen- 
fon. Hence the Deiſts err fo egregi— 
ouſly, judging of preter-natural Truths 
by finite realon. For if we cannot 
form any adequate idea of inhinny, 
how ſhould we be capable of de- 
ciding in infinite concerns, by the fee- 
ble efforts of a contratted underlſtand- 
ing ?—Truth is a ſomething, that either 
has exiſted, may exiſt, or does exiſt; — 
and has a being, either in ſome {tate or 
ſyſtem. Words are the vehicle or chan- 
nel, by which we communicate our ideas 
to others, and it is a certain congruity 
in them, that determines the probability, 
at leaſt, of the aſſertions they contain. 
But an evil which occaſions much con- 
troverly is this—The affixing one ſenſe 
to a term adopted, which the hearer un- 


derſtands 
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derſtands in another; the different ap- 
plications of the ſaid term, occaſion a 
ſeeming difference of opinion, when pro- 
bably, both mean one and the /ame thing. 
To remedy this evil, the declaimer or 
diſputant ſhould ſignify in what /en/e he 
uſes ſuch and fuch terms; this being 
done, — the harmony and agreement of 
his 9wn aſſertions, will in a great mea- 
ſure determine the Truth of them. — For 
in Truth there is a perſect ſymetry and 
proportion. Mr. Locke lays, © Clear 
and di/tin{{ ideas are terms, which 
though frequent and familiar in men's 
mouths, I have reaſon to think every 
one who uſes, does not perfectly un- 
derſtand:” and from this apprehenſion, 
he ſubſtitutes the word determinate, as 
more ſtrictly and properly expreſſive, of 
the nature of perception. But without 
derogating in any degree from the 
merit of ſo reſpectable an author, —ſuffer 
me to obſerve, that Truth in many in- 
ſtances, carries its own evidence with it, 
in oppoſition to the ſpecious pretences 
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of error. The laws of nature have ſo 
happily provided for us herein, that 
Truth 1s not only acquieſced in, by the 
judgment, but allo approved by the 
conſcience. Some may object to this, 
obſerving — That the vaſlals of decep- 
tion reſt content, in their deluſton.—But 
this, fo far from dilproving my aflertion, 
ſerves only to ſhew, that when conſcience 
is ſupine or inactive, a man may reſt 
contented in deluſion ; for the Con- 
ſcience is repreſented in this caſe, © Seared 
* as with a hot tron.” 


That ſuch a principle, as 1s deſigned 
to approve what is 72g/4, and condemn 
what is wrong — ſhould aſſent to Truth, 
gives it a higher ſanction, than any thing 
it could derive from the will or judg- 
ment. When the intereſt and policy of 
the world, —when the influences of faſhion 
and refinement, —when politeneſs, good 
breeding, and the like, would unitedly 
deny it, —Con/cience unreſervedly declares 
for Truth. If we conſider it as a cha- 


racter 
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rater actually deſcriptive of the Deity, 
we muſt ſuppoſe it of a divine nature. 
The purity and excellence, the beauty 
and ſimplicity of Truth, —will rife ſupe- 
rior to every ſubterfuge of evaſion and I 
falſhood. Ultimately an adherence to I 
Truth, is greatly to the intereſt of al/ 
men, ſince it renders them proper ſub- 
jects of our confidence and eſteem. Ir 
were well, if both in Theology and Ethics, 
—it were more attended to, which might 
be the caſe, if inſtead of purſuing the 
ditates of imagination, the ſteady rule 
of confiſtlency was our guide. Few opt- IJ 
| nions are con/itent throughout, and fewer 
| ſtill, are confitent with themſelves. Our | 
evident expoſure in al{ things, to the 
ſnares of error, has been a conſtant leſ- 
ſon to us in the common concerns of 
life, whether civil or domeſtic, —yet but 
few, though the danger 1s greater, the 
evil being more prevalent, are appre- 
henſive of error in concerns of the 
greateſt importance. The great Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe, knowing the natural 
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ignorance of man, —hath been graciouſly 
pleaſed to give him a revelation of his 
will, — which as the ſacred oracles of in- 
A lalibility, is Truth in the very abltract. 
4 But man, blind to his rea/ intereſt, is di- 
Z vided in part, into the Speculative, the 
Sceptical, and Deiſtical. The firſt, view 
the Truth as a ſyſtem that may be,—but 
proceed no further The ſecond, view it 
as a thing that can /carcely be, and con- 
clude with this frivolous deduttion—and 
the laſt, conſider it as a thing that cannot 
be, and from principles that they call 
A rational. But each, unhappily perverts 
the idea of realon—lſince nothing can 
be more irrational, than to doubt or 
deny what proves itſelſ, in ſpite of all op- 
poſition to be Truth. It may be further 
neceſſary to oblerve, that Truth is not 
only uniform and conſiſtent, in its na- 
ture, but likewiſe concluſive. Evalion 
uſually evinces itſelf, by a /oþhiſtical mode 
of reaſoning, calculated more for em- 
barraſsment, than elucidation. — Utterly 
avoiding the leaſt degree of Dogmati/m, 1 
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facts are generally recited in a plain, po- 
ſitive — and familiar manner, —hence it 

is, that Truth has che appellation of 

ſimple, to denote its immaculate, and 
uncorrupted mode of exiſtence. St. Au- 

BROSE lays, “ Unadorned Truth hath 

* ſomething greater in it, than all the 

* outhide of wit, or all the powers of 

« eloquence.” The dignity of Truth in 

a great meaſure conſiſts, in its being in- 
ſurmountable, — incontrovertible, — and 
ſelf- evident. Though great are the 

powers of rhetoric and oratory, inſo— 

much that the very judgment has been 

deceived by theſe ſuperficial addreſſes to 

the paſſions, yet nothing can operate 

| more forcibly on the minds of intelli— 
| gent perſons, than Truth ſtated and de- 
tended. Many through a very evident 

failing, which I ſhall take occaſion to 

mention, have been inclined to ſuppoſe, 

that the greater part of people are /ulled 

into ſupineneſs and indifference, under 

ſyſtematic declamations,—and that thoſe 

who eſcape that evil, run perhaps into a 
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{lll greater, by imbibing error, or quel- 
tioning the authenticity of the moſt eſ- 
ſential Truths. But the failing ariſes 
from hence — That Truth 15 repreſented 
more as an oni, than as /elf-exi/tent, 
—as the dilcovery of o!/crs, than as what 
dilcovers ite For it is by ſuch, fre- 
quently ſtated, —and indeed judicioully, 
and what 1s more, perhaps well de- 
tended, but when they mean to enforce 
it, the latter contradifts the former, and 
the former 1s repugnant to the latter. 
Thus by an unhappy method of convey- 
ing contrary ideas, when the /ame is in- 
tended, they make what 1s true, appear 
to be fal/e, and what is falſe, be received 
as true. So that when the conſiſtency of 
Truth is preſerved entire, the ſyſtem 
will operate powerfully, on the under- 
ſtanding that receives it in its proper 
order; on the other hand, where its 
mechaniſm is disjointed, through a fatal 
vein of contradiction, — the whole is 
either denied as prepoſterous and ab- 


ſurd, or proves the unhappy inſtrument 
of 
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of deception. Hence we ſee the expe- 
diency of entertaining proper notions of 
Truth, and likewiſe the neceſſity of at- 
tending to every part of the analyſis, — 
in order to preſerve the whole. For as 
in political concerns, when a kingdom is 
divided againſt itſelf, — deſolation fol- 
lows, ſo is it in etymological, — when 
words contradict cach other, the whole 
fabric of diſſertation, muſt inevitably fall 
to the ground. Having thus generally 


deſcanted on the nature and evidence of 


Truth, —ſhall conclude by briefly ſigni- 
tying 1ts utility as a precept, and its 
happy effect in the practice. 


Mutual confidence is the baſis and 
foundation of ſocial happineſs, to pre- 
ſerve chis, Truth is unavoidably required. 
The practice of it inſures, ſo many be- 
nefits to the poſſeſſor, that neither the 
frowns of the exalted, nor the envy of 
inferiors can poſſibly deprive him of. 
Beſides the peace and ſatisfaction of 
mind that attend it, —render the man of 


integrity 
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integrity a proper ſubject to be confided 
in, even by his enemies, and his friends 
they value is eſteem, becauſe they are 
ever certain, that Sincerity accompanies 
his profeſſions. — Truth is ſo ſublime in 
its nature, —and ſo permanent in its ef- 
fects, that it juſtly charatterizes, and 
ought conſtantly to prevail in the Chriſ- 
tian, —the Gentleman, —and the Scho- 
lar. In ſhort, without it, man becomes 
poiſonous as a dier, and diabolical as 
a fiend, —but lo far as Truth is adhered 
to, he re/embles an Angel. 
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—— «+ Quid virtus, et quid ſapientia poſit, 
„ Utile propoſuit nobis exemplar Ulyſſem.“ 
Io RACE. 


HERE is no gilt ſo valuable as 
Wildom,—lince it ſerves as a friend 

and conductor to guide us through hſe,— 
amidſt all the dangers to which we are 
neceſſarily expoled. Riches without 
Wiſdom are more a curle than a bleſs- 
ing ;—honour without Wiſdom is increa- 
ſing our danger; —and learning when 
deſtitute of it, is the road to pedantry. 
Sapience is very aptly deſcribed by that 
lively image of Mentor and Telema— 
chus, — the aſpiring youth, without the 
aid of Mentor, would have fallen a prey 
to every flattering vice; but led by his 
gentle perſuaſion, he treads the paths of 
Widom and uprightneſs. So eſſential to 
his preſent peace and future happineſs 
F 3 did 


758 On WISDOM. 


did Solomon conſider this gift, that he 
preferred it to all the riches of the world. 
As Wiſdom is abſolutely requiſite to en- 


joy happineſs, the philoſophers conſider 


it as the grand criterion. Socrates ſays, 
* Wiſdom is the compoſure of the mind, 
* for fools are troubled even in proſpe- 
* rity.” Pythagoras ſays, © Wiſdom is the 
„ ſtrength, wall, and armour of a wile 
man.” —Democritus ſays, © Wildom me- 
* rits all things, a wiſe man may travel 
* any where, the whole world being his 
* country.” Thele were the ſentiments 
of ſome of the philoſophers reſpetting 
this ineſtimable gift, — by which it ap- 
pears, that they conſidered it as a pre- 
lude to every other bleſſing. 


by 


It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
Wiſdom is diſtinguiſhed from learning: 
as the former 1s a faculty ;—the latter an 
ornament of the mind; — the one be- 
ſtowed the other acquired. Wiſdom, 
* ſays a famed philoſopher, is a right 
* underſtanding, a faculty of diſcerning 
* good from evil ;—what 1s to be cholen, 
* and 
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« and what rejected; — a judgment 
grounded upon the value of things, 
e and not the common opinion of them.” 
Here Wiſdom differs from mere ſenti— 
ment and fancy, and connects itſelf with 
prudence and diſcretion ;—it originates 
from judgment, and increaſes with know- 
ledge. As it is a faculty of the mind, 
it certainly begins with our exiſtence, — 
and increaſes with our years. It has an 
abſolute power and controul over our 
actions; and as it ſways the regal ſcep- 
tre of our wills, —it diſallows every ir— 
rational procedure. This is the philo- 
ſophic definition, which is introduced 
merely, as an evidence of the eſtimation 
it was held in, by thoſe ancient ſages. 
Though it is deſigned thus to regulate 
our actions, — yet ſuch is the frailty of 
human nature, that we often act diame- 
trically oppoſite to the dictates of Wiſ⸗ 
dom and ſound policy. —“ Wiſdom, ſays 
„Montaigne, does ever acquieſce with 
* the preſent, and is never diſſatisfied 
* with its immediate condition.“ 


F 4 Content- 
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Contentment is here deemed a neceſ- 
ſary proof of Wiſdom, — and certain it 
is, that a wiſe man has greater reaſon to 
be content, than one, who is totally ig- 
norant ;—yet we frequent]y lee the latter 
more contented than the former. Anv- 
ther poſition then preſents itſelf, the wile 
man in ſo doing, deviates from the rules 
of Wiſdom : but yet Wiſdom ſtill claims 
contentment. It conſiſts greatly in a 
knowledge of ourſelves, —and he is the 
wiſeſt man that knows moſt of himſelf. 
Seneca ſays, © It ſets a watch over our 
* words and deeds. This immediately 
reſpects preceptive Wiſdom , — which 
ſerves as a guide to our actions, and a 
reſtraint on our pallions. The ſame phi- 
loſopher willing to exalt it to the higheſl 
ſummit of admiration, fays, © It is the 
habit of a perfect mind, and the per- 
“ fettion of humanity raiſed as high-as 
“ nature can carry it;“ yet if it has no 
better guide than nature, its attainments 
will be trivial indeed. Humanity, by 
reaſon of its apoſtacy from God, — can 
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never arrive unto perſection; or be per- 
ſect, but in part. Thus Wildom, though 
intrinſically excellent, yet from its pol- 
luted reſidence becomes ſullied, and its 
glory leſſened. Now a perfect mind 
cannot exiſt in an imperfect ſtate, though 
a philoſopher has uſed the expreſſion, for 
ſo long as our natures are depraved, ſo 
long perfection of mind will ceale, —W1l- 
dom inſtructs us in the way of nature, 
ſay the philoſophers; but how limited 
an inſtruction is this, compared with that 


wiſdom, which teaches us to know our- 
ſelves ! 


Philoſophic Wildom is either precep- 
tive or explanative, the former conſiſting 
in moral precepts ;—the latter in meta- 
phyſical lectures on human nature. Their 
Wildom tends to exalt mankind as a 
dignified being, but the Wiſdom that is 
of God, teaches us, that man 1s a de- 
praved, fallen, and apoſtate creature. 
Socrates places all Wiſdom in the diſtin- 
guiſhing of good and evil; but this at 

beſt 
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belt is no more than foreſight and dil- 
cretion. Conſtancy is deemed an evi- 
dence of Wiſdom by ſome, but fortitude 
appears the more immediate cauſe. — 
Thus having reviewed the philoſophic 
ſyſtem, ſhall proceed to obſerve, that this 
gift may be divided into natural, — moral, 
— and ſpiritual, or revealed Wiſdom. 
It is the miſtaken notion of many, that 
learning conſtitutes a wiſe man; —but 
the ablurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition will 
evidently appear, when we obſerve, learn- 
ing does not always correct folly in 
practice, as the learned themſelves are 
often guilty of the greateſt abſurdities. 
It may improve the mind, but it cannot 
raiſe that, which nature has never ſown. 
Natural Wiſdom may be more fitly ex- 
preſſed under the idea of intellectual diſ- 
cernment, a bleſſing calculated to pro- 
mote ſociety and friendſhip. Many are pol- 
ſeſſed of this natural Wildom, who are en- 
tire ſtrangers to the politer arts which diſ- 
tinguiſh the man of learning. This degree 
of Wiſdom renders a man often fitter for 

ſociety 
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ſociety than one who 1s of a more ex- 
alted character; becauſe the former can 
aſſociate with many, the latter but with 
few. Moral Wiſdom has an immediate 
reference to our words and actions, which 


are governed by this rule of diſcipline; — 


teaching us to abſtain from all manner 
of evil, — and to regulate our conduct, 
by the principles of philoſophy and rea- 
ſon.—It holds forth honeſty as the beſt 
policy, and virtue as the nobleſt human 
attainment, —and thus guided by the 
ſteady rule of reaſon; our actions will 
appear in all their brilliancy. To pre- 
vent many evils, and avoid the paths of 
error, —to inſure thoſe things which would 
terminate to our advantage—to ule what 
we poſſeſs, ſo as neither to injure our- 
ſelves or oppreſs others, — to reſiſt the 
various temptations conſtantly prelent- 
ing themſelves to view,—to make plea- 
ſure more or leſs ſubſervient to eventual 
beneht—to diſcriminate between oſten- 
ſible and real excellence — to avoid ex. 


tremes in any thing—unpreudiced and 


impartial, — 
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impartial,—to be guided by the reality,-— 
and not by the appearance of things — 
to approve deliberately to cenſure ſpa- 
ringly—to aſſent cautiouſly—to att judi- 
ciouſly, —include the true nature of mo- 
ral Wildom. Notwithſtanding this ſpe— 
cies of diſcernment claims our admira- 
tion and eſteem, —yet what is this when 
compared to that, which is /prr:tual? Lels 
than the twinkling ſtar to the radiant ſun. 
That ſapience which is the immediate el- 
fett of revelation, — will on enquiry ap- 
pear to be the only true Wildom, for the 
reſt are but as ſhadows to the ſubſtance. 


Spiritual Wiſdom briefly conſiſts in a 


view of the unſullied perfections of 


deity,—and a proper diſcernment of the 
power and propenlities of human na- 
ture, or in other words—an acquaintance 
with ſelf.— All the philoſophy of the an- 
cients or moderns can never inſtruct a 
man in theſe important ſciences, being 
derived from the ſource of Wiſdom it- 
ſelf.— Revelation informs us, © The world 
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« by Wiſdom—or abſtract realon—knew 
% not God.” The divine perfectious can- 
not be viewed through the glaſs of na- 
ture, —ſince the ſun of infinitude totally 
eclipſes it. Io be wile is to be virtuous, 
—to be virtuous—be humble. By this 
Wiſdom we are taught what the infinite 
creator of the univerſe, requires of his 
creatures, —namely, perfect obedience. 
This progreſſive ſapience which is ſuper- 
natural, convinces us of our moral in- 
ability to ſatisfy the demands of unerring 
juſtice, hence, ariſes a knowledge which 
teaches us to conſider ourſelves as de- 
praved creatures, when before we fan- 
cied ourlelves almoſt immaculate, — to 
view ourlelves as- blind and 1gnorant, 
when before in our own imagination, 
wiſe, —and that the mind inſtead of be- 
ing the ſource of purity, is the fountain 
of corruption. What may we ſuppoſe 
to be the effect of this tranſition ? Hu- 
mility,—and ſelf-abaſement. 


Since 
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Since then ſpiritual Wiſdom leads to 
ſuch an abyſs of knowledge, which 
is productive of ſuch happy effets,—muſt 
we not declare it worthy our 'moſt dili- 
gent purſuit p- All the philoſophic ſyl- 
tems are bounded by the narrow limits 
of the preſent, —but this extends to end- 
leſs futurity. Here we behold the indiſ- 
ſoluble union of reaſon and revelation,— 
ſince that ſapience which is the imme— 
diate effect of the former, is only cir- 
cumſcribed in its nature, —not contrary 
to, but improved by the latter. Hence 
though the benefits are extenſive which 
flow from the Wildom enjoyed by us as 
realonable creatures,—yet that which 1s 
derived through the medium of revela- 
tion, 1s of unlimited extent, and bound- 
leſs duration, — conſequently ſuperior. — 
Learning though arrayed with majeſty, 
- and riches decked with pomp ;—muſt 
bend with all ſubmiſſion at the feet of 
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« Pleaſure, firſt, ſuccours Virtue; in return, 
« Virtue gives pleaſure an eternal reign,” 
Nicnut THovGHTs., 


ECLINING thought ſurveys a 
buſy world, and traces every action 
to its proper ſource, — conſiders the 


noble, — the opulent and great, — the 


penetrating ſage, and the untutored ruſ- 
tic; — in each diſcovers trivial charms, 
unleſs the offspring, or concomitants of 
Virtue. Warmed by the diffuſive in- 
fluence of this inſpiring, re-animating 
principle of ſocial life, — domeſtic plea- 
lures ſpring from the moſt uncultivated 
ſoil, —and comforts wear a beauteous 
verdure in the garden of obſcurity it- 
ſelf. — Conceive a paradiſe, — paint to 


your imagination real bliſs, and there 
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Virtue muſt preſide.— Neither the quad. 
rupeds the feathered tribe the inhabi— 
tants of the ocean, — nor the reptiles or- 


tuitouly propagate their ſeveral ſpecics, | 


or become annihilated through the vi- 
ciſſitudes of time; “ ſo likewife Virtue 
amidſt every diſtreſſing ſtorm and ad- 
verſe gale, neceſſarily preſerves its vo- 
taries to the end; and reigns triumph- 
ant over all. Infidelity may ſhoot its 
poiſoned arrow, — or immorality diſplay 
its magnetic and attractive powers, — 
yet even' evils muſt gravitate to the 
center, and ſolid Virtue preponderate 
the whole. 


Humanity, in its firſt original, —being 
dignified with this ſublime principle, — 
the philoſophers, in general, were apt to 
confider it as an inherent property, but 
as man's deviation from his primeval 
rectitude, has entailed conſequences per- 
fealy oppoſite, — effects of fo contraſted 


* Though the animal ſpecies individually does become | 8 1 


annihilated by time, yet by ſucceſion they ſtill exiſt. 
a nature, 
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a nature, can be no proof of their al- 
ſertion. — For the better elucidation of 
this lubject, already too much fettered 
ZE with party prejudice, and invariably con- 
= fined by many to a certain line of con- 

duct, — it may be requilite to conſider it 
in two diſtinct points of view — as it re- 
T lates to civil ſociety—and, concerns our 
future happineſs. — By blending theſe 
diſtinct ideas, many controverſies have 
Jariſen, —and ſome have almoſt deified, — 
hat others through an equal zeal have 
T utterly anathematized.—Perhaps it may 
be difficult to determine, which extreme 
is the molt ridiculous. — The many ad- 
vantages we derive from the practice of 
„Virtue in others, ſhould oblige us, even 
on the principles of ſelf-intereſt to prac- 
ce it ourſelves. —Fraud is only a tem- 
„ pborary acquiſition to the fraudulent, — 
and an ultimate injury even to their own 
: 3 intentions. — Intemperance is but a con- 
vivial bait—that iſſues more in pain, than 
WT pleaſure. Virtue then briefly conſiſts 
in a conformity of temper to the require- 
3 G 2 ments 
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ments of reaſon,— a practice influenced i 1 
by prudence—honour—and honeſty,—a 
controul over the paſſions—and a check F 
to inordinate deſire, —it is moderate in its 
demands—equitable in its decifions—he- 
nevolent in its origin — beneficent in its 
effects, conſtant in its prepoſſeſſions, — 
grateful in the midſt of benefits, happy I ; 
even in adverſity. —That ſerenity of 
mind which flows from a ſenſe of having 
meant well, and from the undoubted pu- : 
rity of an intention, eaſily counteracts i 
the aſſanlts of cenſure, and repels the 
ſruitleſs efforts of detraction.— There is * 
an internal peace ariſing from the prac- 
tice of Virtue, which no viciſſitude can 
utterly deſtroy, and as it is, in this ſenſe, S 4 
confined to a ſphere with which we are 
converſant, — we behold the reward, ei- ' 
ther by enjoyment, — or anticipation. — 
In matters relating to our conduct among 7 
men,—we have, as reaſonable creatures, 
a power of reſiſting evil, — and many 
vices which are the effect of habit, are 
more the reſult of negligence, than in- 

| ability 
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ability to avoid them. — Were it not ſo, 
our rational faculties would be entirely 
85 5 uſeleſs, — a degradation this, as abſurd 
7 4 as its oppoſite extreme, of aſcribing to 
them a power, they have long ſince been 
diſpoſſeſſed of. — Plato is of opinion, 
« That the three parts of the foul have 
e their peculiar Virtues, — the Virtue of 
* the rational part is prudence,—that of 
« the iraſcible, — fortitude, - that of the 
* concupiſcible,—temperance.” To ana- 
lyze Virtue, - Were to unveil a beauteous 
form, whole excellence, perhaps, 1s beſt 
deſcribed by the deformity of vice, — 
and whoſe benefits are ſo numerous li- 
beral—and diffuſive, that they beggar all 
deſcription ; — but if we conſider how 
the ancient heathens defined this prin- 
ciple, it will lead us to ſuppoſe, that in 
a purer ſyſtem, it may be conſiderably 
extended in its effects; as it derives its 
influence from a higher ſource. 


* * . * 
5 . . 
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Ariſtotle ſays, * There are two prin- 
* ciples of Virtue, viz. reaſon and paſ- 
G 3 * tion; 
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« ſion; the one commanding, the other 
* obeying; if paſſion have the maſtery, Þ 
vice takes place; for Virtue depends 
% upon the paſſions, becauſe they are 
« converſant in pleaſure and grief.“ 
Zeno, the inſtitutor of the Stoic ſect, 
aſſerts, © There are three kinds of Vir- 
« tues: 1. The perfection of any thing, 


« as of a ſtatue. 2. Contemplative Vir- 
* tues, as prudence, juſtice. g. Virtues 
© not contemplative, but conſequent to 
„ theſe, as health, hope, joy, &c.” It 


1s an article of the Epicurean philoſophy, Y 


That prudence alone, includes all 
« Virtue.” Seneca ſays, “ Virtue is di- 
« vided into two parts, contemplation 
and action; the one is delivered by 
* inſtitution, the other by admonition“ 
The philoſophers conſidered Virtue as 
the higheſt human attainment,—and that 
which would ſecure permanent happi- 


neſs, — being the knowledge both of 
others, and itſelf. As it is oppoſed to 
vice, there muſt be a conſiſtency in our 
actions as virtuous, without which this 

principle 
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principle ceaſes. Neither is it ſufficient 
that we give an aſſent to its dottrines, 
unleſs they influence our conduct. Vir- 
tue is not confined to one thing in par- 
ticular, but diſplays itſelf in various ways, 
as in prudence, fortitude, integrity, ho- 
nour, chaſtity, and charity, What then 
we are to underſtand hereby, is an ex- 
cellency, whether mental, or actual, in 
which vice is excluded; and where the 
motives are produced by Virtue, and 
directed to virtuous ends. 


Virtue allo implies goodnels or excel- 
lency, in things relating to nature or 
art. The drug, or plant, have their pe- 
culiar virtues for which they are eſteem- 
ed and valued ;—lo reſpetting the virtues 
of the mind, as they appear in different 
degrees, ſo are they applauded. Though 
all Virtues do not appear with equal 
luſtre, in the generality of mankind, — 
yet they are in themſelves coherent and 
inſeparable, nor can vice conſiſtently be 
gratified, at the expence of Virtue. See- 
ing it is a governing principle, as well 
G 4 as 
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as a moral excellency; hence it is, that 
the philoſophers connett it with wiſdom, 
fince it ſways the ſceptre of royalty, and 
claims ſubmiſſion to its will. But ſuch 
is the depravity of our nature, that vice 
often riſes in rebellion to its authority, 
and occaſions faftions and diviſions in 
the ſoul, which the ſages of antiquity 
compare to a commonwealth. 
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Virtue conſiſts in moderating the pal- 
ſions, by the rules of prudence and ho- 
neſty, correcting thoſe things that are ir- 
rational, and admitting only thoſe that 
are moral. — It is deſcribed as a ſove- 
reign, to give and enact laws; and 
prudence is concerned in the execution 
of them. Hence it is, that rational 
Virtues claim the pre- eminence, as thoſe 
which are the cauſe, the others being 
only the effect. Prudence being imme- 
diately founded upon reaſon, is a ſcience, 
— therefore deſigned to govern our 
actions, regulate our wills, and direct 
our judgment. ; 8 
| Some 
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Some of the Stoics hold Virtue to be 
{ſelf-ſufficient to beatitude,—and the phi- 
loſophers, in general, are of opinion, that 
it admits of no degrees of increaſe, or 
diminution.—Seneca ſays, * We are led 
* to the underſtanding of Virtue, by the 
* congruity we find in ſuch and ſuch 
actions, to nature and right reaſon.” — 
From the ſeveral definitions, Plato Ariſ- 
totle—and Seneca, have given us of this 
principle, 1t appears, how generally cir- 
cumſcribed their notions were reſpecting 
it, —and naturally lead us to affix more 
extenſive ideas to its nature, without 
excluding thoſe, which are the immediate 
diſcoveries of reaſon. Morality, in the 
manner ſome deſcribe 1t, - may be com- 
pared to a garment fit only for a pecu- 
har climate, — but thoſe regions which 
are eternal, require better cloathing to 
ſcreen us from ſovereign vengeance. — 
Virtue, as it relates to civil ſociety, —is 
a diſcreet and equitable rule of conduct, 
calculated to guide us through life with 
credit and reputation, —But what is this 


when 
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when compared with chriſtian Virtue and 
piety, — which will be perletted here- 
aſter, and which now 1s only contemp- 
lative? —It enjoins morality, —but with 
far nobler views than the former, ſince 
it is actuated by motives of gratitude 
and love to the divine being, who 
implants it. — That degree of Virtue 
which concerns our future happinels, 
claims no merit from its exiſtence, —for 
as it derives every eſſential property 
from the fountain of undehiled purity, — 
it aſcribes every effect to its true cauſe, 
—and 1s productive of undiſſembled hu- 
mility.—lt adorns the chriſtian character 
more than wealth or honour, — and a 
philolopher once juſtly oblerved, — 
That Virtue was the only true nobi- 
„ Iity.” As it is oppoſed to every vice, — 
fo likewiſe to any fraud or deceit, — for 
though it teaches policy, yet it forbids 
hypocriſy. — Chriſtian Virtue is diſtin- 
guiſhed from moral, in poſſeſſing the 
good qualities of the latter, though the 
latter does not include thoſe of the for- 

mer.— 
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mer. — Moral Virtue tends to exalt the 
creature, —chriſhan Virtue only the Crea- 
tor. This principle, like the animal and 
vegetable ſyſtem, is progreſſive in its 
exiſtence — maturity, and perfection. 
What reaſon ſows and fertilizes, —ſupe- 
rior influence renders univerlally diffu- 
five,—and compleats what the firſt agent 
locially began. | 


Now Virtue, like the ſtately cedar, is 
exalted above every tree in Nature's gar- 
den, — and though it derives its veget- 
able life from a humid foil, yet its in- 
tellectual being is the produce of the 
cleareſt element. — This principle, as it 
concerns our future felicity, compre- 
hends all that can be neceſſary to the 
attainment of that ehd,—and uniformly 
co-operates with reaſon, in adhering to 
the infallible dictates of revelation. — 
Permanency 1s here invariably ſecured, 
lince it ariſes from a two-fold cauſe, — 
and the moſt uninterrupted harmony 
ſubſiſts, between the diſtin notes of 


what 
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what we diſcover,—and what 1s revealed 
to us. — The offspring of ſuch wile pro- 
genitors as reaſon and revelation, mult 
neceſſarily be numerous liberal — be- 
nign, and while ſocial and relative du- 
ties are the infancy of Virtue, —unfading 
bliſs iſſues in the perpetuity of manhood, 
ſince age or infirmity never can aſſail an 
immortal progeny. 


Thus Virtue the concomitant of wil- 
dom, claims our higheſt admiration, — 
and the reward of ſatisfaction that at- 
tends it, ſhould excite us to obſerve 


its precepts, 
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Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 
„% Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 


We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
PoPE, 

1 the earlieſt period of time, when 

innocence ornamented humanity,— 
and purity wore an earthly form, extatic 
bliſs reigned with uninterrupted ſway, 
and illuminated every trace of being. — 
Danger was hitherto unknown,—ſear had 
never ſhewn its affrighted alpett, — nor 
diſtreſs its armed hoſt. Reflection yield- 
ed a ſucceſſion of increaſing joys — 
thought was the ſeed time of apparent 
eaſe, and revolving moments as the har- 
veſt of complete fruition. —Encircled by 
the chearing rays of unremitting bliſs, 


nature exhilarated the happy pair with 
continual 
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« Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 

„As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 

« Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 

& We firlt endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
Pore. 


T the earlieſt period of time, when 

innocence ornamented humanity, — 
and purity wore an earthly form, extatic 
bliſs reigned with uninterrupted ſway, 
and illuminated every trace of being. — 
Danger was hitherto unknown,—ſear had 
never ſhewn its affrighted alpett, — nor 
diſtreſs its armed hoſt. Reflection yield- 
ed a ſucceſſion of increaſing joys — 
thought was the ſeed time of apparent 
eaſe, and revolving moments as the har- 
veſt of complete fruition. —Encircled by 
the chearing rays of unremitting bliſs, 
nature exhilarated the happy pair with 
continual 
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continual delights, and proved in ma- 
jeſtic luſtre, its author to be divine, — 
But ſad to relate, — the fatal hour ar— 
rived when ſpotleſs innocence exchanged 
its beauteous garb, for that of Vice. A 
midnight gloom pervades the tragic 
ſcene, — and ſhame veils guilt with awe. 
Horror ſtalks into the maze of life, and 
ſonorous vengeance is in idea heard, — 
reſentment is the expected meſlenger of 


woe, and injured juſtice the executioner 


of man. What conſcious innocence had 
emboldened to enjoy, guilt with acri— 
mony forbids, — and flight proves the 
ſancied refuge of an enfeebled - fallen 
creature, 


Vice here preſents us with a dreadful 
view of the depravity of human nature, 
— the guilt it has contracted, — and the 
puniſhment it has incurred. It has ef— 
ſected an awful leparation between the 
creature, and the Creator, — and occa- 
honed enmity between God and man, 
ſtrife and contention — envy and ma- 

lice, — 
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lice, - pride and revenge, —with diſeaſes 
and death, every evil in the world it has 
entailed on the ſons of men. Notwith- 
ſtanding the deſtruttive nature of Vice, 
— we are too apt to liſten to its voice, 
though conſcience declares what will 
neceſſarily enſue. How vitiated How 
fallen ! How frail then is humanity, to 
become a willing ſlave to Vice, —which 
threatens, though it may invite! - Its 
promiſes are riches — pleaſure — or pro- 
fit, —but theſe it cannot give.—lt invites 
to happineſs, —but woe alone appears,— 
to riches, but poverty impends,—to pro- 
fit, but loſs, yea dreadful loſs enſues. — 
Thus, at beſt, it is a deceiver. — The 
many ſpecious forms which Vice, on al- 
molt every occaſion can aſſume, — ren- 
ders it a more invincible adverſary, — for 
it has a bait conſtantly ſuited to every 
genius and inclination. 


Plato ſays, Vice is involuntary, for 
no man can purſue ill, as ſuch, with- 
=X *© out a proſpett of ſome good, or fear 


pot greater evil.” —Had humanity re- 


H _ tained 


n 


tained its original purity and innocence, 
it would have appeared formidable; — 
but our natures being depraved, it is 
fitly adapted to our will and inclination, 
— Though many unite in condemning 
Vice in the theory, their reaſon teſtify- 
ing againſt it, — yet how few practically 
diſavow it? The cauſe hereof is a vitiated 
nature, — the effect is Vice in the prac- 
tice. Vice compriſes in one ſingle term, 
every degree of fin, and in every att is 
oppoled to virtue. It 1s a principle 
counteracting and oppoling every hu- 
man virtue, — calculated to deſtroy our 
peace in the views of comfort, and to 
procure us miſery in the hopes of joy. — 
It is an inſatiable and inordinate prin- 
ciple ; —inſatiable, inaſmuch as the gra- 
tification of one paſſion leads to many,— 
and the gratification of many leads to 
more. Inordinate, as it denies all au- 
thority, —claiming obedience to its will; 
and ſubmiſſion to its commands. The 
ſervants of Vice are willing ſlaves to a 
moſt cruel tyrant ; — but fond of their 
chains, are happy in a ſad deluſion. 

Vice, 
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Vice, regardleſs of its promiſes, binds 
its wretched ſons with fetters of alluring 
woe ;—while virtue with its gentle hand, 
condutts us to the plains of bliſs. —Its 
reward 1s ruin, and its wages death, — 
hoſtilities commence between Vice and 
Reaſon, when the firſt prevails ; — fince 
paſſion the promoter, is itſelf irrational. 


This principle is the common enemy 
of nature, - though we are naturally in- 
clined to it. Every faculty of the mind 
the whole human ſyſtem is immediately 
affected by its influence, — and it is their 
mutual intereſt to reſiſt its force, and 
withſtand its flattering charms, but ſo 


4 blinded are we to our common welfare, 
and ſo ſubtle is this dangerous foe, that 
= he meets with little oppoſition. Inſtead 
of making the ſmalleſt efforts to coun- 
teract the latent and ruinous purpoſes of 


Vice, —we are conſtantly extenuating — 


2 palhating, — and ſometimes vindicating 
3 its baneful exertions. Under the idea of 
. liberality of ſentiment, we become ſcep- 
= tical and unbelieving—under the veil of 


H 2 refinement, 
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refinement, diſſipated - prophane, —in the 
garb of honour, we aſſimilate to the ſe- 
rocity of the ſavage,—in the maſk of po- 
liteneſs, hypocritical—under the auſpices 
of refinement, indulge a levity of man- 
ners—with the plea of modeſt aſſurance 
indelicate, amazonian, — and in the li- 
very of cultom,—faſhionably abandoned. 


If Vices, by the uſurped authority of 
the vicious, can be transformed into vir- 
tues, — and immoralities juſtified on the 
{core of neceſſity, we cannot long heſi- 
tate in determining wherefore they arc 
lo generally practiſed. — There is no in- 
{tance in which man acts ſo contrary to 
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his own intereſt, as in the performance of | 


evil, for whatever pleaſure may be de- 


rived from a temporary gratifhcation,— | 
it invariably reverts injuriouſly to him- | 


ſelf. — Though facts preach ſo loudly to 


us the conſequences of Vice, and every 
day preſents us with ſome teſtimony of 
its deſtructive influence, though it robs 
us of almoſt every comfort, —our peace 
of mind,—reputation,—friends,—though 
x it 
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it annihilates our moſt valuable enjoy- 
ments, and renders our animal ſyſtem as 
a diſtempered priſon, — though 1t ener- 
vates the vigour of youth, and entails 
the infirmities of age, —though it threa- 
tens preſent, and future mulery,—yet we 
blindly purſue it. — If we are thus infa- 
tuated in the flavery of Vice, — it muſt 
indilputably ariſe from an innate depra- 
vity of mind, that ſurmounts even the 
dictates of reaſon, or the ſtill more 
powerful voice of ſelf-intereſt. 


Vice acquired by our firſt parents, 1s 
hereditary, — conſtitutional, and tranſ- 
mitted to their whole poſterity. The 
contenders for human dignity, deny this 
glaring truth, but the vitioſity of men 
and manners in general, are a ſufficient 
teſtimony. —Far greater than corporeal 
ruin, is produced by it, ſince it endangers 
every mental power; and the ſoul it- 
ſelf. Not ſatisfied with the wrecks of 
plunder and devaſtation in the human 
frame, it extends its poiſonous darts 
unto the ſeat of life; and that which was 
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formed for bliſsful immortality, it threa- 
tens with eternal woe, 


Vice is the friend of death, and the 
ſiſter of deſtruction; the former it has 
inſured, the latter it deſires. It is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from virtue, as the former is 
the path to miſery, the latter the road 
to happineſs. Vice admits of degrees, 
and though an univerſal evil, not of 
equal prevalence. Were 1t to reign tri- 
umphant over the mental ſhore, and 
claim unlimited domain, man would ex- 
ceed the beaſt, and brutality might claim 
the preference. The whole five ſenſes 
become impaired by it, and ruin effected 
through the whole natural ſyſtem. The 
ſight, or underſtanding is blinded to 
every ſenſe of virtue, — the hearing deaf 
to the voice of reaſon, or prudence ; — 
the ſmelling inſenſible of the loathſome 
nature of Vice; — the taſte nauſeated with 
the fruits of virtue, ſo as to loath and 
abhor 1t ;—and the feeling benumbed by 
the deſtroying winter of fin, 
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Thus Vice threatens every faculty of 
ſoul and body with deſtruction. Hap- 
pineſs and contentment afford no aſylum 
— peace and comfort no retreat ; —ruin 
ſounds the dread alarm, and the ſhattered 
building falls a wretched victim. Beauty 
now becomes deformed, — wildom, fool- 
iſhneſs, —and riches, —poverty. It fre- 
quently effetts thele changes. 


Original, as well as actual guilt, is in- 
cluded in the preſent theme, the former 
ſome deny, the latter all confeſs. - Rea- 
ſon proves them true, and revelation 
now confirms it.— A man muſt be ap— 
prized of danger, before he ſeeks re- 
lief. — Hence ſo many are caly in the 
ſlavery of Vice, ſince they are not ap- 
prehenſive of their danger. Philoſophers 
would refer us to reaſon, as a warning, 
but Vice over- rules reaſon, and drowns 
it in the depths of madneſs. Here mo- 
rality is at a ſtand, and its limits finiſh; 
it condemns, - dehorts, and reproves; 
but cannot change. Nature being de- 
praved, cannot be changed by nature.— 


H 4 This 


112 l 


This is a rational paradox. There muſt 
be ſomething ſupernatural to change na- 
ture, ſince ſuperiority of power is re- 
quired to effect a natural purpoſe. — 
Learning, ſays the rationaliſt, is an ac- 
quiſition; will not that effect the de- 
ſign? Prudence is a rational virtue, 
ſeated in the mind; will not chat pro- 
duce the change? The negative reaſon- 
ably replies. According to the philo- 
ſophic notions, Vice cannot exiſt in the 
foul of man, or in the rational part, 
which they call the mind, becauſe na- 
ture oppoles it. Nature itſelf being de- 
praved, aſſents to, — inſtead of oppoſing 
Vice. The mind itſelf is vitiated, con- 
ſequently reaſon alone cannot eradicate 
this ingrafted evil. 


Vice, ſo far as it prevails, has domi- 
nion over reaſon, though the conqueſt 
is not compleat. Prudence yields to 
Vice, fince nature is itſelf inclined there- 
unto. Every human refuge failing, whi- 
ther muſt offenders ſeek for pardon ? 
Revelation, far ſuperior to all other 
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means of knowledge, directs the enquir- 


ing penitent to a medium, in which every 
divine attribute ſhines with equal luſtre. 
— Juſtice and mercy embrace each other, 
and are mutually exalted. The offender 
is pronounced righteous, and the of- 
fended Deity reconciled. Here human 
reaſon is confounded. Nature teaches 
moral obedience, though incapacitated 
ſor the duty. Reaſon ſeeks for human 


latisſaction, but nature cannot grant it. 


Omnipotence ſurmounts theſe difhcul- 
ties, and with ſupernatural wiſdom pro- 
vides a way, in which Vice can be atoned 
for, and the Almighty juſt. — To the 
altomſhment of all ages — and the con- 
fuſion of the unbelieving world, we are 
preſented in the ſacred pages of revela- 
tion, with a view of perlſett equity and 
conſummate mercy, —uniting in one act 
of divine munificence. Enemies become 
the favourites of heaven, — and rebels 
the heirs of an eternal inheritance. — 
The offended is the propitiatory ſacri— 
hce for offenders, —and man, who had 


no 


114 nile 


no claim to favour, enjoys it uninter- 


ruptedly. Do we boaſt of ſympathy, or 


compaſſion? —Is benevolence in any | 
wiſe the characteriſtic of man? Does the 


diſtreſs of others aſſail our moſt refined 
feelings? Can we prefer the intereſt — 
the pleaſure — the happineſs of others 
to our own? If a ſpark of philanthropy 
dwells in our breaſt, — what a diffuſive 
flame of boundleſs compaſſion has ap- 
peared, in the reſtoration of a ruined 


world! — Every benefit we derive in 


common—all that we can expect in fu- 
ture, — ariſes /olely from this ſource of 
ultimate felicity. — While virtue holds 


forth every ſocial bleſſing, — Vice, every | 
impending evil, — may infinite wiſdom | 
direct our choice, — that while we pur. 


fue the one, — avoid the other! 
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ON 


PRUDENCE. 


ES 9. AY VIE, 


„Virtus eſt, vitium fugere; et ſapientia prima, 


„ ftultitia caruiſle.“ 
Horacs. 


„Dum in dubio eſt animus, paulo momento, huc 
illuc impellitur. 


++ Quod cavere poſſis, ſtultum admittere eſt.” 
TERENCE. 


=D, , the moral guide of na- 
ture, ranks Prudence with her 
higheſt virtues ; —learning the ornament 
of humanity, admires its precepts. Dt- 
veſted of this moral excellency, every 
created good would fail, and a multi- 
plicity of mercies increaſe our miſery. — 
Prudence implies a proper ule of things, 
forbidding the abule of them. Man, 
who was formed for ſociety, deſtitute of 
this virtue, would be a brute; — and in- 
inſtead of communicating good to others, 
would be the common pelt of nature. — 


There 
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There is no ſtation in life, — no age, 
rank, or degree, but mutually and uni- 
verſally ſtand in need of its happy in. 
fluence. — Riches, without Prudence, 
will ſoon dwindle into poverty; — wil 
dom will fink into folly ;—learning will 
betray 1gnorance and {1mplicity ;— ho- 
nour will reduce to ſhame; ambition 
will occaſion contempt ; induſtry will 
be uſeleſs; and courage, without Pru- 
dence, is temerity and raſhneſs. From 
the moſt exalted, to the moſt menial 
tphere of life, —there is a neceſſity for 
the exerciſe of this virtue. The mo- 
narch, who {ways the regal ſceptre with 
Prudence, will deter his enemies, and 
acquire friends. The ſtateſman, who 
with Prudence holds the reins of go- 
vernment, is the ſubjett of real patrio- 
tilm. —Valour, without Prudence, in a 
general, avails but little. It diffules its 
ſalubrious effects for univerſal good; — 


and in proportion as it reigns, ſucceſs 


attends. Certain it is, that exceptions 


are found to this general rule; but as 
certain, that imprudence to the unhappy 


ſubjects 
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On PRUDENCE. 119 
Y cutjects ſeldom iſſues in their good. Pru- 


& dence is the road to pleaſure, and the 


path of happineſs. This virtue is op- 


© poled to folly, as well as vice, nor can 


it exiſt where either reigns. Alt is laid to 
include all virtue, — and as it is a ra- 
tional principle, produttive of univerſal 
benefit, the aſſertion appears juſt. It is 
ſo peculiarly comprehenſive, that there 
is ſcarce a moral excellency, or tem- 
poral benefit, in which Prudence is not 
included. Private, — domeſtic, — and 
civil Prudence are often united, —though 
various in their fignihcancy. By pri- 
vate Prudence, I mean, an internal 
knowledge of our ſtate and genius, — of 
the gifts of nature, and of the powers 
mental, intellectual, and corporeal be- 


ſtowed. 


The reſult of this knowledge is an ac- 
commodation of our actions to the power 
given; —of our undertakings to the ge- 
nius beſtowed. —Reaſon being the guide, 
Prudence follows, — and is actuated by, 
upon, and with rational principles. Na- 

ture 
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ture will manifeſt its powers, and expoſe $ 


its failings, inaſmuch as every man is 
endued with the faculties of reaſon; — * 


Prudence diſcerning them, acts accord- | 


ingly. 


This may ſerve to convince us, that 


this virtue 1s a great promoter of con- 


tentment, ſince it {hews us our deſires | 
ſhould not extend beyond our abilities. 
Every man ſhould att according to 
his circumſtances, whether affluent, or 
otherwile ; — and be concerned not to 


exceed thoſe limits. A prudent man will 


appear conſiſtently, — if debaſed, not to 
affect grandeur, if exalted, not to affect 


fervility. He will be likewiſe concerned | 


to maintain good order and decorum in 
his family,—to ſet a good example, and 
to behave in all things with becoming 
decency. — Prudence will direct perſons 


when to ſpeak, and when to be filent; 


and, to obſerve every requiſite neceſſary 
in the rules of found policy and diſcretion. 
It teaches men to chuſe thoſe things 
which are moſt for their real benefit; 


and 
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and by reaſon of this happy faculty of 
diſtinguiſhing good from evil, it is al- 
lied to wiſdom. Thus private Prudence 


immediately reſpects thoſe concerns, in 


which the individual ſafety is particu- 
larly included. 


Domeſtic Prudence is either parental, 
— conjugal, — dominative, or poſſeſ- 
ſive; — that which relates to the firſt 
character, briefly conſiſts in the union of 
good example and precepts, - correction 


and inſtruction ;—that of the ſecond, in 


mutual intereſts and uninterrupted 
harmony. Dominative Prudence, prin- 


cipally reſpects our conduct to infe- 
riors and dependants. — Nothing is a 
> greater mark of ignorance, than for men 
to aſſume a lofty and imperious air to- 
5 wards thole, whom providence has placed 


in a ſphere below them. The prudent 


man will act with becoming tenderneſs, — 
© knowing that diſtinctions are but mortal 
titles. Prudence directs to the medium, 
either extreme, is folly. Laſtly, that 
Prudence which relates to our poſſeſ- 


1 ſions, 
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ſions, if attended to, and in exerciſe, will 
keep us from the ſear of want, or the 
dread of envy. The general idea of 
Prudence, that natural conception affords, 
is in a few words, an univerſal limit. 
Nature has implanted in mankind, in ge- 
neral, a thirſt for pleaſure, which being 
ſeated in the paſſions, would without 
this, become predominant and invinci- 
ble. Hence I am led to my laſt divi- 
ſion, civil Prudence. Ambition often 


prompts, when Prudence will forbid. — 


Exalted and public ſtations of life, are 


not ſuited to every capacity ; — therefore 


civil Prudence ſignifies, that men ſhould 
not accept of employments, which nature 
has not fitted them for. Let the contemp- 
lative apply to ſtudy, the courageous to 
war, — and the robuſt to exercile. 


We find this virtue is a general 
boundary to natural defires, in all ſta- 
tions and degrees of life. Theſe re- 


flections are pregnant with reproof 
of the grand philoſophic error of hu- 
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man dignity, and moral ſuaſion; —the 


former 
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= former appearing groundleſs, ſince Pru- 


dence, though a rational virtue, does not 


controul nature to its will, which evi- 
dently demonſtrates its natural defi- 
ciency, and therefore leſſens or dero- 


gates, from the claim to dignity. Moral 


;  ſuaſion as a precept fails, ſince the foun- 
dation, nature, is debilitated by its ori- 
ginal depravity. Prudence, as a virtue, 


oppoſes every reigning paſſion that is 


cContrary to its dictates; — but though it 
may diſclaim, it cannot prevent, though 
it may abhor, — yet it cannot deſtroy. 
Here human Prudence is defettive. — 
Many are theoretically convinced, that 
vice is contrary to this diſcretionary 
rule, but few are practically enabled to 
© reſiſt it, on this account. What, ſays the 
© rationaliſt, if human Prudence will pot 
© reſtrain, what will? The ſcripture ra- 
© tionaliſt replies, — Nature cannot aſſiſt 
5 nature, where both are mutually de- 
1 praved. Since then the calamity is uni- 
1 verſal, - co-eval, —and co-exiſtent, as to 
its originality, — whither muſt we ſeek 
relief? I have already ſhewn, that 


I 2 realon 
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reaſon is unequal to the taſk, becauſe 


depraved. 


Prudence then being founded upon 
knowledge, we ſhould ſeek it alone from 
that power that firſt implants it.—The 
admirable Mr. Lockt, in his Eſſay on 
human Underſtanding ſays, When we | 
* know our own ſtrength, we ſhall the bet- 
* ter know what to undertake with hopes 
of ſucceſs.” By this oblervation, he de- 
monſtrates knowledge the cauſe, — and 
Prudence the effet.—There is a kind of 
miſtaken Prudence, fallely imputed to 
this virtue; though allied both to vice 
and folly. To relate minutely its va- 
rious manifeſtations, would exceed my 
preſent deſign, to an unintended prolixity: 
— but meanneſs, in trivial concerns, is 
one way,—partial economy another. - 
and avarice, with affluence, a third.— # 1 
This miſtaken Prudence is an imprudent 
imitation of a virtue, which the light ol 
reaſon will prove defective. To retum ; 
to my ſubje&, we find, ſince this virtue 
is founded on knowledge, it forbids our 

wandering 
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wandering beyond thoſe limits; — idea 
bewilders, knowledge guides. © The un- 
% derftanding and the will, ſays the in- 
„ genious LOCKE, are two faculties of 
© the mind.” Such then is the contra- 
ricty of our nature, that theſe faculties 
are often in oppoſition to each other, — 
the underſtanding approving, what 
the will rejects ; — and the will approv- 
ing what the underſtanding would con- 
demn. This mental diviſion manifeſts 
the imperfection of our nature acquired 
by guilt, —which has impaired the whole 
natural ſyſtem; and occaſioned univerſal 
anarchy. This fatal dilcord, Prudence 
will itſelf demonſtrate, ſince the under- 
ſtanding admires the virtue, when 
the will abhors the practice. Prudence, 
as a relative virtue, enjoins its precepts 
for reciprocal and univerſal benefit. The 
choice, or otherwiſe the will, if unre. 
{trained by this regulating principle, will 
plunge into every evil; and leap though 
on the precipice of deſtruction. Realon 
ſufficiently denotes this moral virtue as 
a proper guide ; — but nature 1s blind 

I 3 unto 
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unto its charms; and deaf to its intrea- 
ties. Prudence, though ſo requiſite in 
our ſecular concerns, and a neceſſary in- 
gredient in the execution of purpoſes, — 
yet with reſpect unto ſuturity, it is alto- 
gether vain. Infinitude alone can ettett 
an iniinite concern, —and a ſupernatural 
power only can effect a ſupernatural 
purpole. The light of reaſon here leaves 
us uninformed.— Under the notion of a 
ſuppoled conformity to the rules of Pru- 
dence, —lome have denied whatever they 
could not clearly comprehend. Hence 
the Deilts, by avoiding credulity, imagine 
they act under the immediate auſpices ol 
a virtue that 1s allied to wildom. 


Again, on principles of Prudence we 
may argue thus; the great firſt cauſe 
that formed the powers of human intel- 
lection, and even reaſon itſelf, to ſuppoſe 
capable of error, 1s irrational ;—if then 
this divine original hath revealed his 
will to man, however far above our rea- 
lon, — his revelation, as given by unerr- 
ing wiſdom, muſt be juſt and good. It 
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is proſtituting our reaſon, to deny theſe 
demonſtrable certainties. Since Pru- 
dence is the practice of wildom, it will 
direct our views, our hopes, our joys, 
to thoſe things conducive for our good. 
To happineſs, — to joy, —to peace and 


comfort, — Prudence is the wile con- 
ductor. 
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ON 


| TEMPERANCE. 


ESOAT IX. 


Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris rette beatum. 
« Rettins occupat nomen beati, qui deorum 
« Muneribus ſapienter uti.” 


Horace, Lt. iv. Ode ix. 


ATURE, extenſive in its deſires, 
needs a rational reſtraint, —in order 


to preſerve decency and decorum. —So 


boundleſs in its aims, and vaſt in its 
purſuits, is the mind of man, that ſome 
limit is abſolutely neceſlary. — Society 
would be wholly ſet aſide, and anarchy 
alone prevail, did not Temperance 
{way its golden ſceptre, and moderate 
our deſires and inclinations. The phi- 
loſophers, ſenſible of the comfort ariſing 
from the due obſervance of this rule, 
were pleaſed to rank it among their 
higheſt virtues. Certain it is, from na- 
ture and right reaſon, that the mental 


and corporeal benefit of mankind is 


herein 
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herein eſſentially concerned. It is men 
tioned, concerning Socrates, that he was 
ſo temperate, that in all the plagues of 
Athens, he alone eſcaped. Paſſion be- 
ing irrational, Temperance, as rational, 
moderates. Preſent enjoyment, and hi 
ture oblivion, are great oppoſers of this 
virtue; — and the vague idea of fruition 
is adduced to compenſate for all evil 
conſequences. The miſtaken notions 
we in general form of pleaſure, and 
our anticipations of future benefit, are 


too immoderate, to anſwer our expetta- 


tions; the former proves itſelf allied to 
ſorrow,—and the latter often iſſues in dil- 
appointment. 


Temperance is a medium in all things, 
and oppoled to extremes in any thing. 
To treat of this virtue more particularly, 
ſhall include the following things: — 
Sobriety oppoled to inebriation and 
gluttony,—continence to luſt, —mildnels 
to anger, — modeſty to preſumption, — 
mediocrity between hope and deſpair, — 
moderation in oppolition to extremes.— 

by Sobriety 
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Sobriety 1s doubtleſs commendable in 
all, — though delpiſed by many. No- 
thing is a greater diſgrace to humanity 
than intemperance and excels, ſince they 
impair our reaſon, and reduce mankind 
to a level with the brute, not knowing 
when nature is ſatisfied. It is allo an 
abuſe of the goodneſs of Providence, 
that ſo plentifully ſupphes our wants. 
Excluſive of the evil and wickednels of 
exceſs, — 1t 1s an eſſential injury to our 
bodies, and highly deſtructive of our 
health and comfort. It unlits for all 
ſociety, —and entails numerous diſeaſes. — 
Sobriety then is the belt policy, both for 
our corporeal and mental intereſt ;—for 
want of the due obſervance of this moral 
rule of conduct, ſenſe, — learning, —and 
abilities are too often immerſed in brutal 
ſtupidity, and proſtituted to the vileſt 
purpoſes. Man, endued with the facul— 
ties of reaſon, when indulging theſe baſe 
inclinations, is loſt to every ſenſe of vir- 
tue, that his natural faculties would pro- 
mote. Sobriety then is political, —bene- 
ficial,—and laudable. 

Continence, 
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Continence, by the philoſophers, is 
eſteemed a peculiar virtue; and Chaſtity, 
no doubt, is highly commendable ;—but 
with reſpect unto the lawful bonds of the 
conjugal union, ſociety is more parti. 
cularly benefited ; — nor can Celibacy, 
merely on the principles of abſtinence, 
be conſidered as a virtue. The ſolution 
of this principle, depending greatly on 
circumſtances, and thoſe circumſtances 
in all reſpetts various, — any further en- 
largement would be totally unneceſlary. 


Mildnefs, in oppoſition to anger, mult 
be allowed a governing principle, well 
worthy of our notice and regard. — An- 
ger is a ſtriking proof of the veracity 
and certainty of original depravity, — 
ſince it diſplays itſelf in the earlieſt pe- 
riods of life, before we are capable ol 
utterance, or verbal expreſſion. The 
diſpoſitions of men are as various as 
their perſons ; —and their rational facul- 
ties equally diversified. — This ſhews the 
ſovereignty of Deity. — Anger is paſſton 
unreſtrained ; — mildneſs is a reſtraint 
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jc upon paſſion .— mildnels is the language 
© of reaſon, — and candour is nearly al- 
lied. Anger is allied to madneſs, —while 
mildneſs is the friend of wiſdom ;—rea- 
3 ſon is abſent while anger reigns ; — but 
where mildneſs claims the ſceptre, rea- 
> ſon then returns. 


| Modeſty comes next in courſe, —and 
here we view the ornament of nature in 
its choiceſt robes. This virtue is pecu- 
© liar to women, and no leſs an ornament, 
than an honour. This, as well as many 
> other virtues, is founded on knowledge, 
Land that a knowledge of ourſelves. 


Ihe general reaſons that can be al- 
© ſigned for the exerciſe of this amiable 
qualification, are ſelſ- diffidence, — ſup- 
poſed comparative meanneſs, — and na- 
tural reſervedneſs, ariſing from a proper 
knovledge of ourſelves.— We never lee 
a perſon loſt to every ſenſe of modeſty, 
and preſuming with undaunted bold- 
neſs, — but we readily impute it to 
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modeſty ariſes from ſhame, —ſince ſhame © 
only can ariſe from guilt. Modeſty is a 
proper reſtraint on our conduct, and a | 
faithful guide in our deportment ;—yet, 
notwithſtanding its virtual excellency, 
it is by ſome deſpiſed, by others con- 
demned. As it is oppoſed to ambition, 
it is a check on our deſires. To the al- 
piring after honour, riches, and the like; 
— if endued with modeſty, it will be 
found a powerful preventive, — and ra- 
ther a hindrance, than aid. In the eſti- 
mation of thoſe whoſe favour is worth 
our ſeeking, — modeſty is no ſmall re- 
commendation ;—modeſlty and merit fre- 
quently unite, and though the former 3 
may procraſtinate, the latter will pro- 
cure. Another beneſit ariſing from this Þ 
diſpoſition is, — a deliverance from the 
fear or danger of abaſement, ſince mo- 
deſty muſt be noticed before it will a- 
pire, — and preſumption often calls Þ 
aloud for notice, when contempt alone 
will frown; — ſo that a modeſt man is 
certain of never being abaſed, if he is © 
not exalted. f 
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Mediocrity, 7 
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Mediocrity, betweerthope and delpair, 
comes next under conſideration. Hope 
is a proſpect of ſomething deſired, though 
not poſſeſſed. — Deſpair is a total anni- 
hilation of the former, —and a principle 
of internal wretchedneſs ariſing from a 
criminal incredulity. Here then we have 
in view the happy medium. Content- 
ment mult be the natural effect of this 
conſolatory temper. Reaſon, Epicurus 
: tells us, will effect theſe things, and it is 
E probable in ſome reſpects it may; but 
there have been inſtances, wherein even 
that has failed. — A flate of mediocrity, 
1 between hope and deſpair, is deſirable, 
P irom the following conſideration, namely, 
that it is a deliverance from the fear of 
E diſappointment, — or the danger of dif- 
content. It is, in ſhort, an inward ſo- 
5 lace or comfort that exceeds in intrinſic 
value all the treaſures of the Eaſt. But 
there is a conſolation derived from a 
8 higher ſource, and founded on a nobler 
baſis, even revelation itſelf, and the 


5 "= 'ords of eternal truth, —which the world 
Lan neither give nor take away. 


9 K Moderation, 
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Moderation, in oppoſition to ex 
tremes, now preſents itſelf to view. I. 
may juſtly be ſaid to be the refinement 
of wiſdom, —the quinteſſence of policy, 
the ornament of truth, — the laurels of 
unequalled honour, —the throne of jul. 
tice, —and the ſeat of mercy. So un- 
paralleled is the extent of this virtue, 
that there is ſcarcely any thing exiſting 
to which it may not be recommended.— 
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It is an univerſal medium. — A moderate 
prince ſhines with undiminiſhed luſtre: 
a moderate ſtateſman guides the helm of 


government with wildom and diicre- 


F 
* 


whether religious or political, —modera- | 


tion is certainly commendable. EX. 


tremes in matters of religion, though in 


this reſpect revelation is the only limit, 


are enthuſiaſtic and vain, bordering more 
on fancy, than truth. Moderation in 
the political principles of many, would 
be a very neceſſary and uſeful ingre. 
dient. It is for want of this virtue, that 


ſo many run ſuch ridiculous lengths into 
folly 
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tion ;—a moderate general ſhews mercy 7 


more than vengeance. In our principles, 
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folly and extreme notions. The old 
Latin proverb, In medio tuitſfime ibis, 


is a juſt remark on the folly of extremes 


in any thing. Every ſentiment extant, 


void of moderation, is riſking both truth 


and juſtice. A man who is moderate in 


© his defires, is in the way of ſafety, while 


a contraſted character conſtantly ex- 
poſes itſelf to danger. Moderation 
in dreſs, is far more ornamental than 
extremes ;—the former is conſiſtent with 
decency, — the latter is foppery and eſ- 
leminacy. Moderation in our pleaſures, 
is timing them to advantage, —whereas 
the extreme would iſſue in ruin. So 
comprehenſive is this molt rational vir- 
tue, that 1t equals the force of reaſon to 
adviſe, or power to execute. Finally, it 
1s a rational, — univerſal, and beneficial 
reſtraint, on the obſtreperous ſteed of 
deſire and inclination. Thus Temper- 
ance includes in it every thing, that can 
render our lives comfortable and happy. 
The voice of reaſon goes a great way, 
but the voice of revelation goes till 
farther. — Temperance needs power in- 


K 2 finite 
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finite to moderate every natural inclina- 
tion, and infinite protection and guid- 
ance is promiſed to thoſe who ſeek it 
alone from the original of power itlelf. 
Temperance, ſo extenſive in its benefits, 
ſo univerſally beneficent, claims our 


ſteadieſt regard, —and our higheſt ad. 


miration. 
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FORTITUDE. 


KS: AX . 


—— * Velis tantummodo quæ tua virtus 

« Expugnabis; et eſt qui vinci poſſit eoque 
« Difficiles aditus primos habet. 

— — Nil ſine magno 

Vit a labore dedit mortalibus. 


© Verum ambitioſus et audax.“ 


HoRAcx. 


« Entelle, heroum quondam ſortiſſime fruſtrà, 


« Tantane tam patiens nullo certamine tolli 
« Dona ſines?“ 
VIC. An. Lib. ii. 


DVERSITY, with all its dire at- 
tendants, claims in part dominion 
over man, — once formed for undimi— 
niſhed joy; but forfeited by ſin, Every 
atom of creation conſpired to felicitate un- ; 
grateful man, till prompted by the ſolici- 
tations of vice, he rejected the command 
of heaven, and arraigned the wiſdom of 
even God himſelf. — Offended majeſty 


K 4 then 
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then denounced a curſe, entailing woe 
upon the race of Adam. This was the 
origin of the numerous afflictions inci- 
dental to this mortal life; hence mor. 
tality commenced ; from this æra there 
appears then, to haye been a neceſſity for 
Fortitude. Under the various terms of 
magnanimity, — courage, — and ſtrength, 
is this virtue conſidered; ſince it ſeverally 
includes them, and was held in the 
greateſt repute by the philoſophers in 
general, though but few of them reduced 
it into practice, which we ſhall eaſily ac- 
count for, in the ſequel. Epicurus ſays, 
«© Fortitude is not innate, but acquired 
„by reaſon;“ ſerving to demonſtrate, 
that by a certain rule of action, a man 
may aboliſh the dread or ſear of any 
thing. Reaſon, when in its fulleſt ex- 
erciſe, meets with inſurmountable diffi— 
culties, which cannot be overcome by 
reaſon. There are three things which 
according to the opinion of philoſophers, 
Fortitude diſpels; the fear of death, — 
corporeal pain, and diſcontent of mind. 
Their manner of diſpelling the fear of 

death 
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death is by ſaying, it does not concern 
us at all, for death is a privation of 
ſenſe, and conſequently in vain threatens 
pain, when the patient is no more. Why, 
ſay they, ſhould we fear diſſolution or 
non-exiſtence? For when that comes, we 
ſhall have no faculty left whereby to 
know that it is an evil. With reſpett 


® unto corporeal pain, they comfort them- 
© ſelves thus; — if violent, it will quickly 


either abate, or þe finiſhed by death ; — 
if laſting, it will be gentler, and have 
intervals of eale; for {ſhortneſs atones 
for greatneſs, and remiſsneſs for length. 
The laſt ching mentioned was diſcontent 
of mind. The way, ſay they, to make 


© life happy, is to expel opinions, which 
Y are the only diſturbers of the mind; — 
and the way to expel opinions, is to arm 
the mind againſt, Fortune, for that the 
external cauſes of affliction and diſcon- 
tent are not our goods, but the goods of 


Fortune, which come and go as Fortune 
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This is genuine philoſophic Fortitude, 
which may be compared to an impru- 
dent general, contending with an armed 
foe, though himſelf unarmed. So de. | 
fenceleſs nature is here exhorted to con- 
tend with the majeſty of heaven, though 
armed with nothing more than the broken 
ſpear of reaſon. — Fortitude, the armour | 
of the mind, repulſes fear with all its 
grim allailants, and fixed upon the tower 
of natural ſtrength, repels its fiery darts. 
This is literally deſcriptive of this heroic | 
virtue, which fills the mind with intre- © 
pidity incredible. Certain it is, that re- 
ſpecting many perſons this virtue is in- 
nate, — natural, — and originating with 
their exiſtence; nor do I think it is pol- 
ible for any man to acquire Fortitude 
by reaſon, unleſs his natural diſpoſition 
is magnanimous.—Fortitude may be com- 
pared to a city beſieged on every ſide, 
but defending itſelf on the bulwark of 
hope and confidence; till by playing the 
whole artillery of magnanimity and per- 
ſeverance, they oblige the enemy to 
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raiſe the ſiege. Fortitude is a ſelf-ex- 
iſtent, —ſelf-determinate, and executive 
virtue; it is ſelf-exiſtent, —inaſmuch as it 
reigns ſeparately and univerſally in the 
recipient; it is ſelf-determinate, — ſince 
it decides invariably and definitively ; — 
it is executive, as it ſurmounts all ob- 
ſtacles, — and reſolutely reduces into 
practice what it has determined in the 
judgment, —In this reſpett it is a prac- 
tical virtue. Fortitude, as a/ mental 
bleſſing, is the ſervant of the will; the 
will forms, conceives, deſires, —and For- 
titude both decrees and executes. 


In this view we may conſider this vir- 
tue as the former of reſolutions, or the 
agent of the mind; — and here I cannot 
paſs over a beautiful deſcription of the 
frailty and mutability of all human reſo- 
lutions, by that ancient author, Sir WII. 
LiaM CORNWALLIS. © Methinks I am 
* ſtrong, and able to encounter any af- 
e fliction, but hardly have my thoughts 
* made an end of this gallant diſcourſe, 
but in comes a wife, or a friend, at 

; „ whole 
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„% whole ſight my armour of defence is 
* broken, and I could weep with them 
or be content to laugh at their trivial 
„ ſports.” — Thus Fortitude has to en. 
counter with the affections, mternal —a; 
well as external trials. Immerſed in the 


depths of trouble, —wading in the lea ot 


affliction, —1s the exerciſe and probation 
of this virtue. Ariſtotle ſays, “ For- 
'** titude is a habit between boldneſs and 
fear. — Diogenes ſays, “ The noblelt 
** men are thole who contemn wealth, 
'* glory and pleaſure, and at the ſame 
time have the maſtery over poverty, 
** 1gnominy, pain, and death. — It was 
the opinion of Zeno, a Stoic philoſo— 
pher, © That Fortitude comprehends 
** {ledfaſtnels in the way of right reaſon, 
and true judgment, readinels to truſt, 
** magnanimity, invincible courage, and 
** perſeverance in the propoſed courle.” 
According to the received opinion of the 
philoſophers concerning this virtue, it 15 
wholly oppoſed to fear, 


Since 
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Since fear then is the dire opponent,.— 


a bare ſpeculative knowledge will be in- 
ET effettual, — and the mere exiſtence of 


Fortitude in theory, will be fruitleſs and 


a vain, — How 1s Fortitude to be known ? 
In danger, affliction, and trouble. —If 
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then it is only to be acquired by reaſon, 
how can it be ſaid to exiſt, when and 
where reaſon ceaſes? For we know dan- 
ger frequently deprives us of reaſon, and 
yet Fortitude appears. It may then bc 
ſaid to co-operate with, and increaſe, 
though not acquired by reaſon. — Mag- 
nanimity and courage are the gifts of 
heaven, and the diſpoſitions of the mind. 
Fortitude appears in the earlieſt periods 
of life, before reaſon can be ſuppoled 
mature. 'Temerity and raſhneſs claim no 
ſhare in this heroic virtue, as diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the dictates of reaſon, 
or prudence. Ariſtotle deems this an 
irrational virtue, but this rule admits of 
many circumſtantial exceptions, for For- 
titude in itſelf is permanent and durable, 
fixed on a ſolid baſis, actuated by pru- 
dence, and promoted by temperance, 
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ſo that it is in connection with the pre- 
ceding virtues. As Fortitude 1s conver- 
ſant with trouble and affliction, it ſeldom 
ſhews itſelf but on thoſe occaſions,—and 
then, like an Alexander, conquers, til 
ſorrow 1s ſwallowed up in joy. If we 
conſider the word derivatively, and dil- 
ſect its literal meaning from its original 
term, we muſt include ſtrength, whether 
natural, or acquired. 


Natural habitual ſtrength of body, is 
indiſputably a great promoter of this 
virtue, where it has an exiſtence :—but 
it is not the producing cauſe, for that, we 
mult implore the univerſal Creator of all 
things; the great firſt cauſe of cauſes; — 
and as to acquired ſtrength, it will but 
in part effett a purpoſe. Fortitude muſt 
be allied to patience, or its bleſſings 
ceaſe. Sir WiLL1am CorRnwWALLIS ſays, 
* When Fortitude feels oppreſſion, and 
an impoſhbility of being victorious, to 
avoid raſhneſs, deſperation, and fury. 
ſhe turneth to patience, which defend: 
her from being overcome, though 

* vanquiſhed.” — 
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« yanquiſhed.” —Hence we ſee Fortitude 


is not merely a reſiſtance, but an endu- 
ET rance of evil; — nor is it either ſafe or 


proper always to take up arms of oppo- 
ſition, eſpecially when contending with 


a mighty foe. In various trials and af— 
flictions, Fortitude chiefly conſiſts in en- 
during them patiently ; to contend would 


be madneſs ;—to endure, is wiſdom. As 
Fortitude and patience ſeem inſeparably 
connected, it may be deemed a con- 
templative virtue, that exalts on the 
pinacle of hope, when on the brink of 
danger. — Fortitude 1s the progenitor of 
hope, and patience 1s the offspring of 
both. Fortitude while it diſſipates fear, 
guards againſt preſumption,—the latter 
of which 1s only the counterfeit of this 
virtue, and an effect of arrogance and 
imprety ;—whereas this heroic invariable 
privilege is founded on juſtice and piety. 
— Fortitude engaged in a bad caule, is 
rather trampling on the armour of vin- 


dictive equity, than repelling the aſſail- 


2 ants from the fortreſs of truth and 


honour. 
Having 
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Having ſhewn the nature, —origin, and 
extent of moral or natural Fortitude, 
which I conceive to be a mental virtue, 


both determinate and executive, — muſt 


oblerve, that an ill- founded and pre- 
ſuming contempt of danger, rather athe- 
iſtical, than rational, — is not in proprio 
nomine, intrinhe Fortitude. Intoxica- 
tion of the ſenſes, — proſtitution of the 
faculties, ſelf-arrogance and importance, 
producing a miſtaken obduracy, fallely 
called Fortitude, —1s an 1rrational imita- 
tion of a virtue which 1s proved by its 
effetts.—As moral Fortitude diſpels every 
gleam of fear, its ſupport 1s rational, as 
its perſeverance is abiding. Finally, 
Fortitude, magnanimity, and courage, 
unitedly evidence enlargement of mind, — 
refinement of thought, — ſublimity of 
conception, and exalted 1deas of nature 
and providence, — by baniſhing a ſervile 
dread, and diſplaying a becoming con- 
fidence, — Notwithſtanding the peculiar 
luſtre with which this virtue appears. 
even in the ſpotted robe of nature, yet, 
when compared with Chriſtian Fortitude, 


It 


. . 
F 
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it is altogether vain. — Previous to the 
diſcuſſion of this exalted theme, I muſt 


ſhew, that the philoſophers, though pol- 
ſeſſed of rational notions of Fortitude, 


yet were incapable of practically re- 
ceiving what they had imbibed only in 


theory. I ſhall introduce only two in- 
ſtances to prove this. 


Seneca, when ordained by the com- 
mand of Nero to be bled to death, not 


1 poſſeſſed of real Fortitude ſufficient to 


ſuſtain affliction, pain, and death, had 
recourſe to poiſon, to haſten his weary 
moments to a wiſhed for period. This 
is one inſtance of philoſophic Fortitude; — 


f | the other is that of Socrates, who poi- 
ſoned himſelf previous to his execution, — 
Thus, with all Ztherr Fortitude, they 


could not face the king of terrors, but 


vich dread and fear.—Not ſo does Chriſ- 


tian Fortitude inſtru& its votaries.—It is 


a founded on the eternal purpoſe of om- 


nipotence, and the words of unerring 


viſdom ;—it teaches men not to put their 
I confidence in princes, but in God alone.— 


"_- In 
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In the Apoſtolic ages, we have great in- 
ſtances of Chriſtian Fortitude, — of men 
glorying ih perſecution, —triumphing in 
death, — rejoicing in tribulation, — and 
Joyful even in extreme pain. The pious 
Martyrs, who ſuffered in the gloriou; 


cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, are wonderful 


proofs of the power — veracity, — and | 


reaſon, of religion and revelation. When 


their bodies were burning in the flames, 
their hearts were rejoicing in their 
Maker, —and their tongues employed in 
his praiſe for their ſupport. When the 
tender eye of pity muſt have forced a 5 
commiſerating tear, even from the im-. 
penetrable Stoic, they proclaimed the 
inſtrument of death to be as a bed of 
roſes. This is Fortitude indeed !—Chriſ. Z 
tian Fortitude enables men to triumph 
in the hour of death—to rejoice in the 
views of eternity. Hence it is ſelf-evi- Þ 
dent that in this mortal ſtate, trouble 
will attend us; In the world ye ſhall it 


« ade tribulation. But what encou- 


ragement does Chriſtian Fortitude al. 


ford ?—* But in me ye ſhall have peace. 
In 
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In whom, ſays the enquiring Sceptic? 
Furniſhed with information from the only 


ſource of knowledge, we reply, —in the 


infinite mercy of God in Chriſt, perma- 
nent peace is alone to be found. Let the 
Deiſt, who may make large pretenſions 
to reaſon anſwer, whether philoſophic, 
or Chriſtian Fortitude is moſt rational ? 
The former ſatisfies for the preſent, and 
deludes in the end;—the latter ſatisfies 
both in preſent and future, — at preſent 


1 by hope — and in future by enjoyment. 


Philoſophic Fortitude can adminiſter com- 
fort no further than the preſent, 1t can- 
not lead our views to futurity with plea- 


X {ure ; — but Chriſtian Fortitude fills the | 


mind with that joy, which the world, that 
is, the generality of mankind, knows no- 
thing of. Nor will the antidotes againſt 


trouble, made uſe of by the Heathens, 
afford common ſupport under diſtreſſes.— 
far leſs are they capable of filling the mind 
=X with a bleſſed proſpe& in futurity. On 
the principles of reaſon itſelf then, the 


Deiſts are refuted, —and revelation reigns 


= victorious, —matchleſs,—andſuperlatively 


L 2 excellent 
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excellent above all other means of know- 
ledge. The neceſſity of Fortitude ſhews, 
that the road to future happineſs, 1s 
covered with the thorns and briars of 
affliction, and nothing leſs than ſuper- 
natural power can remove them. — The 
neceſſity, excellency, and comfort of 
Fortitude, demonſtrates the inſufficiency 
of human reaſon ; — and that the light 
of nature darkens our conceptions, and 
would lead us into error and deluſion. — 
Fortitude, inveſted with the armour of 


eternal truth, will reign vitorious and 
triumphant. 
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——— At pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, 
„Si rec lac ies. 
— * Vir bonus eſt quis ? 


„Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges, juraque ſervat.” 
HorACE. 


Jus ſummum ſæpe ſumma eſt Malitia.” 
TERENCE. 


OWER, the ſovereign of nature, 
unreſtrained by law, reigns arbi— 
trary and deſpotic ; — but Juſtice immu- 
tably decrees a proper limit. Where 
Juſtice reigns, ſucceſs may be expected: 
but where oppreſſion ſways its ſceptre, 
deſtruction will attend. Subordination 
and ſubjettion, — government and diſci- 
pline, have ever been found both politic 
and neceſſary. As law is the very el- 
ſence of liberty, ſo without it, there is nu 
lecurity of property ;—and claim, or na- 
tural right, is founded on law and 
L 4 equity. 
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equity. Society, or mutual harmony 
and intercourſe, can no longer be ſup- 
ported, than while | Juſtice is adhered 
to;—and every act of injuſtice tends to 
leſſen public confidence, and eſtabliſh 
jealouſy and ſuſpicion. Juſtice is a vir- 
tue ſo comprehenſive, that it includes 
every pious and generous att, and ex- 
cludes every ſpecies of fraud, oppreſſion, 
or deceit ; — it regulates our actions by 
the nobleſt of motives, and for virtuous 
ends. Mankind would be reduced i into 
accumulating woes, did equity not pre- 
fide over the courſe of civil ,—Political,— 
and commercial matters. 


Juſtice, from its derivation, ſignifies 
right, — and as various things are in- 
cluded in that ſingle term, we may diſ- 
cuſs them more particularly under the 
following diviſions of natural, acquired, 
and hereditary right. Natural right 
being derived ſolely from a natural 
claim, pre-ſuppoſes a natural evidence, 
as it is a natural gift. Every man may 
be ſaid to have a natural right to che 


privileges 


On freier by 


5 privileges and advantages of the nation 
where he is born, inaſmuch as he is ſub- 
ject to its laws, whether penal, or bene- 
ficial. This doctrine is but reaſonable, 
{or the ſame argument that ſupports ſub- 
jection, confirms protection; ſince they 
are reciprocal benefits. — But natural 
right when contended for, to an un- 
limited extent, is launching forth into 
error and deluſion. Man's natural right 
to any of the bleſſings of Providence 1s 
falſe, —ſince as a fallen and dependent 
creature, he can have no claim on the 
Creator, but muſt acknowledge all that 
he receives to be the fruit and effect of 
ſovereign mercy. Natural right then, is 
a common bleſſing, agreed upon by a 
concurrence of votes to make men live 
ſecurely, and this every man naturally 
defires. Thus natural right includes in 
itſelf preſervation, and every ſocial 
privilege. —The ſupreme governor of the 
univerſe, having created man to be, as 
one expreſſes it, the ſovereign lord of 
the creation, he hath graciouſly ſubjected 
all things to his will and command 

among 


„ 
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among the brute creation, by implanting 
in them the fear of man. All things thus 
conſpiring for the benefit of mankind, — 
and as expettants of thele bleſſings, —we 
derived what 1s called natural right. — 
Thus the claim ceaſes as the privilege is 
derived. Acquired right immediately 
reſpetts a legal claim, either by gift or 
purchaſe, and as this can only be de- 
termined by law,— Juſtice here muſt ne- 
ceſſarily preſide, This is diſtinguiſhed 
from the former, ſince it is obtained, not 
derived, either by an adequate conſide- 
ration, — a deed, or bequeſt, Acquired 
right is a legal inveſtiture, or indemni— 
fication, - conſigned to the power of the 
poſſeſſor. Hereditary right is conſan- 
guineal, or reſulting from affinity, or 
kindred, as of a ſon to a father. This 
right is an union of contingencies, not 
always founded on juſtice, — but fre- 
quently dependent on the will of the 
donor, or the conduct, — ſituation, —and 
circumſtance of the recipient. Thus na- 
tural, — acquired, —and hereditary right, 
ſhould be mutually founded on Juſtice.— 
This 


r 
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This virtue 1s not merely nominal, but 
actual, ſome indeed there are, that greatly 
conſiſt in the eſtimation; as for inſtance, 
what ſome would call honour, others 
would deem diſgrace ;—what ſome would 
ſuppoſe pleaſure — others pain; —what 
ſome would imagine profit, others loſs. 
Not thus uncertainly does Juſtice reign, 
ſince 1t 1s built on the rock of truth. It 
is actual, invariable, —and definitive; 
in all reſpects conſiſtent; and it admits 
of no diminution, or increaſe, — exag- 
geration, or extenuation. 


It is likewiſe vindictive; — hence ge- 
nerally deſcribed as armed with all the 
powers of wrath and vengeance, againſt 
all who dare treſpaſs on its ſacred bor- 
ders. None ever violated its ſtern com- 
mand, but ſuffered either in body or 
mind. juſtice is its own reward, even 
the reward of a good conſcience, than 
which no moral bleſſing can be greater. 
Though law and Juſtice ſhould inſepa- 
rably unite, yet too often they are di- 
vided; and cuſtom prevails, when Juſ- 


tice 
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tice only ſhould be obeyed. — Juſtice is 
as highly diſtmguiſhed for its impar. 
tiality, as for any other moral excel- 
lency, ſince it is no reſpetter of perſons. 
Juſtice knows no prerogative that de- 
ſtroys the comfort or ſafety of indivi- 
duals; it is as much a reſtraint on power, 
as the abuſe of it. As to the origin of 
this virtue, it is ſo ancient, that it has 
had an exiſtence from the beginning of 
time, or the firſt inſtitution of civil ſo- 
ciety. — Juſtice is as amiably beneficent, 
as impartially equitable, being a friend 
to the diſtreſſed, and the redreſſer of 
grievances. © Juſtice, ſays Epicurus, is 
« a relative virtue, which gives to every 
* one his own, and ſcreens every one 
from injury, being the common tie 
of all ſocieties.“ It is a virtue of 
fingular penetration and diſcernment, 
fince there belongs to it a power of dil- 
cerning truth from error, and penetrat- 
ing into the ſecret and covered actions 
of men. Hence it appears, that after 
every ſpecies of fraud or deception, 

Juſtice 


2 
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Juſtice will prove itſelf to be the belt 
policy. 


Sir William Cornwallis thus beau- 
tifully deſcribes this virtue, by a lively 
emblem: © A plant of a particular pre- 
te ſervation, ſet by nature, becomes after 
* the tree of Juſtice in the ſoil of po- 
«* licy; the firſt regard gives it life; the 
« laſt growth and flounſh ; ſelf-love 


« inviting him to love; reaſon making 


* his love general.” — From hence we 


may infer not only a moral excellency, 
but a native policy co-exiſtent with this 
virtue, ſince the due adminiſtration of 
Juſtice is ſelf-preſervation from the pe- 
nalty and danger incurred by injuſtice, 
or oppreſſion. In every ſphere of life, 
Juſtice ſhines with peculiar luſtre ; and 
the moſt exalted honours heaped on 
mortality, deſtitute of this ſocial virtue, 
would be tarniſhed with reproaches and 
diſgrace. Juſtice not only revenges, but 
rewards; not only condemns, but ac- 
quits; —therefore, although to a ſelf- 
convicted aggreſſor it may appear 
cloathed 
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eloathed with every ſorm of terror, yet; 
to the injured ſupplicant it teems with 
mercy.—The ſovereign who with Juſtice 
ſways the regal ſceptre,—the ruler, civil 


or judicial, who impartially adheres unto 


this virtue, are heaping bleſſings on their 
fellow mortal, and acquiring laurels of 
unequalled fame. Juſtice 1s a poſitive 
and conſiſtent virtue, that will not coun- 
tenance infringement, or pardon treſs- 
paſs; it is alſo independent, diſintereſted, 
and uncorrupted; ſor it will accept of 
no bribe, whereby fraud or oppreſſion 
may prevail. 

Thus in order to judge of the practical 
influence of this virtue in individuals, 
we muſt diligently obſerve the general 
tenor of their conduct in matters here- 
unto relating; —and if we find an entire 
conſiſtency, there we may pronounce, 
that juſtice reigns ;—for private intereſt 
and advantage will ſometimes prompt to 
the obſervance of Juſtice, when no better 
motive urges. In virtues, as well as 
coins, there are counterſeits, and it is 


ſometimes 
"In 
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| ſometimes with difficulty the deception 
can be diſcovered. Juſtice being founded 
on right, naturally ſuppoſes a covenant, 
or contract, held in eſtimation Aacred, 
and which is ſecured by Juſtice. Hence 
we experience -the great advantages re- 
ſulting from wholeſome laws and legal 
government; ſince, as Epicurus ob- 
ſerves, © Thoſe who conſider the advan- 
„tages of laws, obſerve them out of 
regard to utility, without the influence 
of fear; but the ignorant and incon- 
ſiderate people muſt be kept in by 
fear alone.” Fear, as a perſuaſive 
principle, compels many to the ſhrine 
of Juſtice, who otherwiſe would reign 
on the ſeat of oppreſſion ;—ſociety being 
eſſentially concerned in mutuo tutamine, 
in its mutual ſafety, and man as a de- 
praved creature, is ever ſubjett to trel- 
paſs on the limits of common honeſty, 
without ſome proper reſtraint. 


cc 
66 
cc 


Juſtice has raiſed its ſtandard, and 
appointed rewards and puniſhments ;— 
merit is duly weighed in the balance of 

equity ; 
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equity; and as it proves, it ſhould re- 
ceive. Juſtice then leaves no eſcape for 
vain pretenders, or diſſembling hypo- 
crites: — it requires perfect ſatisfaction, 
and perfect ſatisfaction only will effect 
the purpole. Juſtice has but two alter- 
natives, right, or wrong, by which it 
acquits or condemns ; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the rigour of the law, 1t 1s not 
always the reſult of Juſtice.—Juſtice as a 
moral virtue, includes in it prudence, — 
temperance, — and fortitude, and eſta- 
bliſhes a harmony among them; for to 
be juſt, a man ſhould be poſleſſed of 


each of thole virtues. 


Thus have I taken a review of Juſtice, 
morally conſidered, as a ſocial and po- 
litical virtue, calculated to promote mu- 
tual confidence and eſteem ; but how 
comparatively trivial is this to the aſto- 
niſhing diſplay of Juſtice in the eternal 
Creator of all things; that revelation 
informs us of,—we are here loſt in won- 
der and amazement, admiration and 
praiſe! Meri, the criterion of equity, 

mult 
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muſt be pleaded for, or againſt an ob- 


jeft ;—and on this principle the Deiſtical 


world may fee that religion and revela- 
tion are perfetily ra/onal. 


Reaſon tells every man he is naturally 
guilty; and where reaſon is moſt in ex- 
erciſe, merit ceaſes as a claim;—and 
Juſtice remans offended, This, revelation 
expreſsly declares, and the law of God 
confirms ; — reaſon demands ſatisfaction, 
or the offended being would be unjuſt, 
which is horrid to ſuppoſe ; hence mercy 
cannot be beſtowed at the expence of 
Juſtice; fince then, one attribute would 
be exalted to debaſe the other. Reve- 
lation, the ſummit of reaſon, ſhews how 
Juſtice is ſatisfhed, and mercy granted, 
to the apoſtate race of Adam ; — finite 
knowledge here proves itſelf defective; 
human reaſon betrays its comparative 
ignorance, and revelation triumphs over 
both. Juſtice is exalted, while mercy 
confers, where human merit muſt na- 
zurally and univerſally have deſtroyed. — 


M Thus 
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Thus Juſtice, as a ſocial virtue, merits 
our regard; but infinite Juſtice claims 


our higheſt praiſe and admiration. Let ; 
power, — riches, — honour, — boaſt their ; 
mutual charms; yet Juſtice ſhines with 
undiminiſhed ſplendor. | i 
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Tu nihil admittes in te formidine Pænæ. 
„Hæc ſatis eſt orare Jovem, qui donat et au fert; 
„Det vitam, det opes.“ 

HoRAcx. 


„ Omniaprius experiri verbis, quamarmis, ſapientem 
u Decet.” 


TERENCE. 


XEN juſtice calls aloud for 
vengeance, — and miſery alone 
impends, Mercy ſteps forth with all her 
fair attendants, and mitigates the dread 
decree. When darkneſs and deſpair 
pervade the human frame, this friendly 
luminary diſpels the gathering cloud, 
and the bright orb of pity ſhines through 
univerſal nature. The billows of accu- 
mulating woe,—the waves of briny grief, 
are appealed by the gentle hand of 
Mercy and compaſſion. Mercy, when , 
exalted to the imperial throne, diſtri- - 


X 3 a butes 
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butes bleſſings in abundance ;—revives 
the drooping penitent, and comforts the 
mourning and afflicted. Vengeance ar- 
rayed in all its fiery armour, attended 
with a train of ſettered woes, draws 
forth the vindictive ſword, ready to obey 
the ſovereign command ; — but Mercy 
entering on the wings of love, ſtays the 
hand, and fruſtrates the decree. Mercy 
is a term that pre-ſuppoles an offence 
given, or a tranlgreſſion committed, that 


in the eye of equity merits the ſevereſt 
puniſhment. 


Hence it is, ſome conſider this virtue 
as unjuſt, and in ſome ſenſes it may ap- 
pear ſo; — but in order to ſet this in a 
'clearer view, {hall conſider it under va- 
Tious ſignifications. The great neceſſity 
of this virtue will appear, when we ob- 
ſerve how ſew there are inveſted with 
power, that properly attend to it. In 
anſwer to this, it may be urged, that the 
law 1s the only proper rule whereby to 
regulate our actions ; — this I grant, 
in a political view; —but in a moral 
2 ſenle, 
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ſenſe, the aſſertion appears indefenſible, 
as Terence obſerves: Jus ſummum eft 
malitia ; The rigour of the law is in- 
« jury, cruelty, or oppreſſion,” ſo that, 
in this ſenſe, law 1s not always juſtice. 
Law conſtitutionally, may be juſt, where 
circumſtantially, it is unjuſt. So Mercy 
may, in ſome caſes, conſtitutionally be 
unjuſt, - when circumſtantially it is the 
height of juſtice. — Another objection 
may be made. How can juſtice and 
Mercy unite, when the latter is a miti— 
gation of the former? To this it may be 
replied, the law of equity may condemn, 
when the law of nature will acquit. — 
Another objettion that may be made is, 
if Mercy is the law of nature, it becomes 
a claim; to this I anſwer, but a claim 
in no other court than humanity ; and 
the courts of judicature and humanity 
are ſometimes at variance. Mercy, op- 
poled to cruelty, 1s indiſputably juſt ;— 
lince an act of cruelty. cannot ſtrictly be 
deemed an act of juſtice. 


M 4 Oppreſſion 
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Oppreſſion being the violator of juſ- 
tice, and a treſpaſs on the rules of 
equity; and Mercy, as diametrically op- 
poſite thereto, is conſequently intrin- 
ſically juſt. It is a pertinent remark of 
an ancient author, He is the great man 
* that maſters his paſſion, where he is 
« flung himſelf; and pardons when he 
% might deſtroy.” It is a proof of hu- 
man depravity, that few of us can re- 
turn good for evil, — and few but will 
reſent an injury. Notwithſtanding the 
boaſted dignity of man, there is very 
little Mercy to be found among us; — 
hence it is there is ſuch danger in the 
inveſtiture of power, and the neceſſity 
of law. Revenge being too prevailing 
a ſpirit, prompts men to the execution 
of the moſt horrid purpoſes. 


2 13 
Mercy ſhines moſt conſpicuouſly in 
exalted ſtations; as for inſtance, in 
kings and rulers. —Clemency is a cha- 
racteriſtic eſſential to the well being of a 
monarch, both to ſecure unto him the 
affection 
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alfection of his people, and to gain even 
the eſteem of his enemies. Let the 
* authority, in fine, be what it will, ſays 
Seneca, clemency becomes it, and the 
“ greater the power, the greater is the 
« glory of it.“ © Auguſtus, ſays an an- 
* cient author, was a gracious prince, 
„ when he had the power in his own 
hand; but in the triumviracy he made 
© uſe of his ſword, and had, his friends 
„ ready armed to ſet upon Anthony 
„ during that diſpute.” 


Cruelty ever occaſions hatred, and 
Mercy love the former is diabolica}, — 
the latter godlike. — By oppreſſion nei- 
ther the confidence or obedience of any 
is ſecured; — by leverity, fear only is 
produced. It is a falſe apprehenſion 
ſome entertain, that rigorous puniſh- 
ments ever deter from, and prevent 
the commiſſion of offences ; for we ge- 
nerally find men are blindly led into the 
actual commiſhon ; and therefore, when 
aſſured of their unalterable doom, it 
drives to deſperation. Mercy, impro- 


perly 
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perly applied, may in ſome reſpetts be 
an encouragement to vice ;—but in the 
view of the more diſcerning part of 
mankind, it is an incentive to avoid 
giving offence. Mercy neceſſarily ſets 
aſide any claim of merit, ſince to receive 
what we deſerve, is no mercy, —but the 
receiving of what we do not deſerve, 15 
properly Mercy. As an inſtance of the 
ill effects of ſeverity in perverting the 
deſign of its being uled, we find Cali- 
gula in five years condemned more 
people to the lack, than ever were be- 
fore him; and there were fewer parri- 
cides before that law againſt them, than 
after. Seneca lays, © there is a certain 
* contumacy in the nature of man that 
* makes him oppoſe difficulties. We 
are better to follow than to drive, as 
* a generous horle drives beſt with an 
** ealy bit. People obey willingly, where 
they are commanded kindly.” 


Compulſion ſeldom effects much, — 
and the forced obedience that it gains, 
is with a flaviſh fear. The ſame phi- 

lolopher 
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loſopher as before quoted lays, © there 
is no creature ſo hard to be pleaſed 
* with ill-uſage, as man;—the reaſon is 
obvious, becauſe man 1s a rational in- 
tellective being, poſſeſſed of natural in- 
clinations and deſires. Mercy is in ſome 
reſpetts diſtinguiſhed from pity, — inal- 
much as the former is immediately con- 
terring a favour, the latter only men- 
tally ſympathizing with the diſtreſſed 
object. In this virtue, there will evi- 
dently appear to be no infringement on 
juſtice, if we conſider it as a favourable 
diſpoſition of the mind, in the matter of 
inflicting puniſhment, or a moderation 
that remits ſomewhat of the penalty in- 
curred ;—as pardon is the total remiſſion 
of a deſerved puniſhment,—lo that, al- 
though equity condemns, it is vengeance 
only that executes, and Mercy appeales 
that boiſterous foe. As Mercy appears 
ſo obſcure in a private ſphere, and ſo 
ſuperlatively excellent in an exalted ſta- 
tion, — ſo allo the mere exiſtence of this 
beatific privilege, in the courſe of civil 
or political procedure, would be limit- 


ing 
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ing it within a narrow compaſs :; —let us 
then exalt our views unto ſublimer ob- 
jects, and contemplate the aſtoniſhing 
diſplay of Mercy through univerſal 


nature. 


To apply this virtue in its nobleſt 
ſenſe, it muſt be conſidered as it really 
is, a divine attribute one of the bleſſed 
perſections of the Deity. Language falls 
far ſhort of expreſſing the unutterable,— 
inconceivable, —incomprehenſible myſte- 
ries herein contained. In order to dil- 
cuſs this ſubject with brevity, I proceed 
to obſerve three. things, wherein the in- 
finite Mercy of Jehovah is diſplayed ; — 
as in nature, — providence, — and grace. 
Naturaliſts tell us an clement is that of 
which things are firſt made, and into 
which they are at laſt reſolved. With 
reſpect unto-thoſe two elements fire and 
water, we experience their uſefulneſs in 
ſubjection, though we dread their pre- 
vailing effects; and thele are called com- 
mon Mercies: but yet without either of 
theſe we could not ſubſiſt. Air is com- 


mon 
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mon unto all, — and yet how few con- 
ſider it as a Mercy! Reaſon forbids us 
to be theoretically Atheiſts ; — but yet 
how many practical Atheiſts there are ! 
The beauteous canopy of heaven, —that 
glorious luminary the ſun,—the vital air 
we breathe, — are mutually and re- 
ſpettively unmerited Mercies. 


The changing ſeaſons are a living tran- 
ſcript of unerring wiſdom, that bend 
their gradual courſe in heavenly order ;— 
the hoary winter ſpreading univerſal 
gloom, is bliſsfully ſucceeded by the 
ſmiling ſpring ;—the brilliant ſummer ſa- 
tisfies expectant hope, — diffuſes univerſal 
joy ;—when nature, laviſh of her boun- 
ties, reigns the ordered time, — declining 
autumn veils the ſhining orb, until a fu- 
ture day. Thus nature is exuberant 
with boundleſs Mercies to ungrateful 
man. The works of Providence mani- 
feſtatively declare their heavenly author 
to be a God of infinite and eternal 
Mercy. — The food and raiment we en- 


Joy, —the various deliverances and pre- 
ſervations 
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ſervations known and unknown to us, 
abundantly teſtify, that there is an over- 
ruling power in all things. So various 
are the viciſſitudes in, — and ſo great is 
the uncertainty of life, that a man mult 
be deſtitute of any knowledge of him- 
ſelf, not to own his entire dependence 
on the Providence and Mercy of God. 
But language would fail me to deſcribe 
the ſuperior and unparalleled degree of 
Mercy that God manifeſts in the ſalva- 
tion of ſinners. Man deſtitute of any 
claim of merit, guilty in every act and 
inſtance, — condemned by the law of 
reaſon and revelation, as an offender 
againſt Omnipotence itſelf, is now pro- 
claimed a ſubject of eternal Mercy. A 
ſuperficial recital would ſwell innumer- 
able volumes, —and eternity itſelf will be 
employed in declaring this att of bound- 
leſs munificence. When nature ſhall ex- 
pire in chaos, when time ſhall ceaſe to 
be,—Mercy ſhall exiſt, immortal, —im- 
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„Et pater Anchiſes paſſis de litore palmis | 
Numina magna vocat meritoſque indicit Honores.“ 
ViRG1L. 


JYENEVOLENCE, as naturally ex- 
cites our eſteem, as intereſt governs | 
the greateſt part of mankind; — and a 
benefit conferred is regarded from po- | 
litical views, when no ſuperior motive li 
actuates. It has been obſerved, that in | 
all ages of the world, intereſt governed | 
mankind ; — and the truth of this ob- | 
ſervation lamentably appears in the con- | 
ſideration of the vaſt numbers who have | 
ſacrificed reaſon — religion, and con- | 
ſcience, with every valuable bleſſing, to | 
gain a ſuppoſed advantage. Benefits are 
as various in their intrinſic value, —as in | 


their relative effects; — and ſome have 


the ſpecious appearance of exceling | 
5 N others. | 
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others, when in the iſſue they diſappoint 
our expectations. Society originally was 
deſigned for univerſal benefit; but that 
which appears an actual benefit, ſome- 
times proves itſelf to be a virtual in- 
jury. Friendſhip, the ſeeming ſource of 
every communicative bleſſing, when 
united with the latent foe, proves ruin- 
ous and deſtructive. We are too ready 
to judge of benefits from their appear- 
ance ; — but the moſt likely method of 
obtaining a proper knowledge, is to 
judge of them by their effects, as a phy- 
ſician does of a diſeaſe. This argument 
is reciprocal, both as to the perſon who 
confers, —or receives the benefit; ſince 
the receiver judges the intention by the 
att, —and the giver hereby judges of the 
Gratitude of the recipient. 'Thus Gra- 
titude neceſſarily ſuppoles a benefit con- 
ferred, whereby a perlon 1s obliged ;— 
ſo that it is produced by a cauſe, but has no 
prior active being, till the favour is be- 
ſtowed. So inexpreſſibly comprehenſive is 
chis mental principle, that nature employs 
every rational laculty in ſubſerviency to 
its 
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its will; and it is ſo obvious, that where 
there 1s life or being, there 1s a place for 
it, <ſince we have nothing but what we 
receive, which conſequently demands 
our Gratitude. If a perſon has a will or 
inclination to confer a benefit, and may 
not have 1t in his power to put his good 
deſign into - execution; — yet there is 
reaſon for Gratitude: Thus as benefits 
conſiſt often in the diſtant view, ſo Gra- 
titude appears in the intention, — expreſ- 
hon, — atid acknowledgment. A man 
may be nevertheleſs grateful for a favour 
received, who has it not in his power to 
make any adequate return. Gratitude 
appears viſibly in the receiving of a fa- 
vour, by a real thankfülneſs for the 
ſame ; — the memory 1s refreſhed by this 
generous monitor, and oblivion baniſhed 
from its preſence. 


This principle muſt be conſidered as 
ſtrictly difintereſted, and totally deſtitute 
of ſordid views of gain,—as it is in itſelf 
generous and noble. Gratitude men- 
tally conſidered, 1s a contemplative virtue 

N 2 that 
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that pervades every ſecret receſs of the 
mind ;—confirms the judgment, —biaſſes 
the will, —ſettles the affections, —and in- 
fluences the qondutt. The volitions are 
here drawn forth into exerciſe, ardently 
longing for the reins of power, — and 
every intellective faculty is ſtudiouſly 
concerned to requite the gracious bene- 
factor. Gratitude takes its reſidence in 
the heart, and engages every paſlion of 
the human breaſt into its honourable ſer- 
vice. It is indiſputably a duty, — ſince 
the law of nature makes it ſo; for to be 
ungrateful, is to be unnatural ;—and yet 
too little of its happy influence is found 
in the courſe of nature. —Man, though 
endued with every rational faculty, poſ- 
ſeſſed of an immortal foul, muſt caſt his 
eyes down to the brute creation, in ſearch 
of Gratitude. This virtue is of fo ſub- 
lime a nature, that it cannot dwell in 
ſordid contracted minds ; conſequently 
being generous, — twill with none but 
'the generous dwell. Epicurus ſays, 
* Gratitude is a virtue that nature highly 
* recommends. But after all, no one 

* but 
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© but the wiſe man can perform this 
% duty.“ 


As Gratitude conſiſts more in the ac- 
knowledgment than in the requital of a 
benefit, —we ſhould have juſt and proper 
ideas of the value and extent of the be- 
nefit conferred, in order to teſtify our 
ſenſe of it; therefore the more enlarged 
the mind, the more capacious the view 
of, and the greater the Gratitude for the 
benefit. Seneca ſays, © He that preaches 
* Gratitude, pleads the cauſe both of 
„God and man; for without it, we can 
+ neither be ſocial nor religious.“ Gra- 
titude is a debt in nature, ſince when a 
benefit is conferred, it may be juſtly 
claimed ;—and yet there 1s no law ex- 
tant to puniſh diſobedience hereunto, 
but the law of natural conſcience ;—and 
indeed what worle puniſhment need 
there be? There can be no affectation 
of Gratitude, — it muſt be natural and 
genuine; or otherwiſe, time will dil- 
cover the impoſture. When a favour is 
conferred, —Gratitude manifeſts an heart- 
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felt ſenſe of the obligation; and fo far 
from being unwilling to acknowledge 
1t,—1t rejoices at any and every oppor- 
tunity of declaring the unſpeakable be- 
nefit ;—it is impoſſible for hypocrily here 
to gain admittance, fince it conſiſts in 
action, as well as expreſſion; and the 


future condutt of the perſon obliged, 
will teſtify 1 its reality. 


But while I am thus expatiating on 
this ſublime and chriſtian virtue, — muſt 
obſerve there is a miſtaken Gratitude, 
falſely ſo called, which is the offspring 
both of pride and vanity, and which 
ſhews itſelf in many to the following ef- 
fe ; — they will not receive a favour, 
without having the means of a requi- 
tal, — becauſe they are unwilling to be 
indebted for it. This, ſays a certain 
philoſopher, is a kind of fantaſtical in- 
gratitude. Reputation is ſo little ge- 


.nuinely underſtood, that many imagine 


it to be at ſtake, if an obligation is con- 
terred ;—and modern polite friendſhip is 
to know only thoſe by whom you can 

ve 


N 
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be no loſers, — and modern Gratitude 
ſuch, that you ſhould accept of no fa- 
vours, but where you can return them. 
As there is no law, ſo there is no cuſtom 
or preſcribed rule for Gratitude — but 
wherever a benefit is conferred, Grati- 
tude. may naturally be expetted. It is 
the abſurd apprehenſion of many, that 
a perſon can never be grateful, unleſs he 
returns a favour, but this ſuppoſition will 
appear highly irrational, when we con- 
ſider the object on whom the benefit is 
conferred may be circumſtantially in- 
capable ;—and yet the receiver's Grati- 
tude be the ſame in will, —intention, and 
deſire. For inſtance, the ſovereign may 
confer a benefit on a ſubject, and the 
maſter on a ſervant, when both may be 
utterly unable to make any adequate re- 
turn. How does their Gratitude then 
appear? The one teſtifies it by loyalty 
and ſubmiſſion, — the other by diligence 
and integrity in the truſt repoled. Sup- 
poſing a perlon conlers an extenſive be- 
nefit on one who makes him but a ſmall 
return,—are we therefore to queſhon the 

N 4 Gratitude 
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Gratitude of the latter? On the con- 
trary, the requital, though ſmall, — will 
teſtify the intent, — and the intent, if 
good, — may ſatisfy the demand. Thus, 
after various objections refuted, and in- 
ferences drawn, we may concluſively de- 
termine this principle to be a ſenſe of an 
obligation conferred, that expreſſes it- 
{elf in the will, intention, or action. 


Having conſidered this virtue in its 
nature and tendencies, — evidences and 
eſſects, — I {hall proceed to enquire, 
where there is moſt cauſe for Gratitude ? 
Where we are moſt obliged, and from 
whence we leaſt deſerve it? — To rela- 
ties, —friends,—and acquaintances, Gra- 
titude is often due: to our king and 
country; — to the wholeſome Jaws and 
government that afford liberty and pro- 
tection; but above all to aur Almighty 
beneſactor, who continues us in ex- 
iſtence, ſupports and preſerves us: — 
that eternal friend, whom we hourly 
offend, is loading us with benefits, and 
crowning us with mercies; —all nature 

unto 
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unto him owes its being; — his provi- 
dence appears in every human bleſſing ; 
and yet our ingratitude is W in 
every inſtance. | 


Man, who is an atom in the eye of 
Omnipotence itſelf, whoſe frail taber- 
nacle craves hourly ſupport from hea- 
ven, — whoſe being depends on the ſo- 
vereign pleaſure of Almighty goodneſs, — 
dares to imagine himſelf independent of 
his maker. Atheiſm in practice, and 
ingratitude in heart, are the baſe requi- 
tals of exuberant bounty. Where then 
1s the claim of human dignity? Can any 
one contemplatively view the firmament 
of heaven, and every glorious work of 
creation, without allowing ſufficient cauſe 
for the ſublimeſt Gratitude ? 


But excluſive of every natural mercy, 
let us take a retroſpective view of man, 
naturally degencrate, —apollate,—vile,— 
convicted on the evidence of truth, con- 
demned by the decree of realon :—But, 
aſtoniſhing the thought! Mercy ' reigns 

propitious. 
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propitious, though merit would deſtroy, 
— Reaſon, the impartial judge of moral 
action, in terms that language cannot 
utter, extols the infinite beneficence 
of unerring goodnels. — Let Gratitude 
then warble all the notes of praiſe, —and 
tune the lyre of love and admiration, 
While beneyolence adorns the generous 
mind, or bounty ſtill appears ;—let Gra- 
titude her tribute pay, of truth, —integ- 
rity,.— and love. | 
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INGRATITU DE. 
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„Know, nature's children all divide her care; 

„The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 

„While man exclaims, “See all things for my uſe!” 

See man for mine! “ replies a pamper'd gooſe?” 

And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 

„Who thinks all made for one, not one ſor all.” 
PoPE. 


UMAN dignity,—moral ſuaſion,— 

and rational internal legiſlation, 
were the doctrines maintained by the 
heathens that related to Ethics, or moral 
philoſophy. — But we might naturally 
imagine, from the general tenor of the 
writings of Plato, —Ariſtotle, Epicurus, 
—and others, that they had either wil- 
fully, or ignorantly omitted mentioning, 
the prevailing vices of mankind. Thus 
of all the complicated crimes of depraved 
nature, none is more diabolical, or de- 
rogatory of the boaſted claim of dig- 
nity, 
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nity, than the crime of Ingratitude ;— 
ſince the rational faculties as a guide, 
ſhould lead us to abhor the vice,—and 
thoſe intellective powers as derived, — 
demand our ſublimeſt adoration of the 
great author and giver of them. 


Ingratitude unveils its hideous mien in 
various diſſembled forms, — and ſhoots its 
poiſoned arrows with infernal venom. — 
It is generally produced by avarice, — 
pride, or ſelf-conceit. A benefit con- 
ferred on the ſordid miſer, is ungrate- 
fully diſregarded, any farther than it ſuits 
his own convenience. Pride reſtrains 
the haughty from acknowledging the be- 
nefit; — and conceit prevents the vain 
from owning the obligation, leſt it ſhould 
leſſen their ſuppoled conſequence. In- 
gratitude neceſſarily includes in 1t a be- 
nefit received, which is neither actually 
or intentionally requited ; — and it has 
appeared fo variouſly abhorrent as to re- 
turn evil for good. — Univerſal nature 
uniting in one common hatred of ſo ma- 
lign a principle, has provided no law 

| againſt 
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againſt it but what originates with mo- 
tives of humanity and compaſſion. So- 
ciety itſelf we might reaſonably ſuppoſe 
would take up arms of oppoſition againſt 
ſo baneful an adverſary, — one ſo highly 
deſtructive of every common tye in na- 
ture, — and the deſtroyer of the general 
peace. Ingratitude is peculiarly dange- 
rous in its nature, — ſince the diſcovery 
ol it can only be made when a benefit is 
conferred, or ſomewhat may be reaſon- 
ably expected. For inſtance — the ge- 
nerous and ſincere man repoſes the 
greateſt confidence in one, whom he ima- 
gines altogether deſerving of it ;—in con- 
lequence hereof, he heaps numberlels 
benefits on him, —but in a ſhort time an 
opportunity preſents itſelf, and this hid- 
den viper betrays his confidence, and 
feeks the ruin of his friend. This vice is 
cloſely connected with hypocrily ; for 
few men when receiving a favour, will 
ſeem otherwiſe than externally thank- 
ful ;—but their future Ingratitude plainly 
manifeſts their inſincerity. A man who 
abuſes a confidence repoſed in him, is 


equally 
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equally ungrateful as one who has re- 
ceived an immediate obligation; —and 
he who ftudies not the intereſt of his 
friend, comes under the ſame deſerved 
cenſure. Intereſt is of a magnetic qua- 
lity, that draws to one point;—and in 
moſt of our undertakings is principally 
conſidered. Much of the crime of In- 
gratitude ſprings from a ſelfiſh principle 
urging men to aft no otherwiſe than as 
it ſuits their own advantage, —without 
the leaſt regard to the welfare of others. 
— This hemous effuſion of a corrupt 
mind, is like the ſnake we read of, pe- 
riſhing through cold and hunger, that 
was carefully fed and nouriſhed by a 
compaſſionate huſbandman,—which when 
reſtored to its former ſtrength; killed the 
infant of its kind benefattor. This fable 
may be applied in a moral ſenſe to the 
preſent purpoſe, denoting Ingratitude to 
he a baſe and deteſtable principle, which, 
when it has gained its end, would even 
deſtroy its friend or deliverer. What a 
ſtriking inſtance of its malevolent ef- 
ſeas does hiſtory furniſh us with, con- 


cerning 
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cerning Brutus, who murdered Cæſar, 
in the Roman ſenate? And how unna- 


turally cruel and ungrateful was the 
conduct of Nero to his mother! 


Theſe circumſtances, evince the de- 
pravity of the heart of man.—Sir Tho- 
mas Pope Blount ſays, Men generally 
* look more after the dowry, than the 
beauty of truth, — its correſpondency 
to their intereſts, than its evidence to 
their underſtandings.” Hence we lee 
the view of private emolument moves 
to the baſeſt acts. — Envy, a diabolic 
principle, is another cauſe of Ingrati- 
tude, and prompts to the injury and 
diſtreſs of thoſe, from whom we receive 
innumerable benefits, — Ingratitude, in 
general terms, is unthankfulneſs, or non- 
requital. When conſidered under com- 
plex ideas, it may be thus ſpecified by 
modes, ſubſtances, and relations. The 

modes imply, a contingency or connec- 

tion of benefits, eſtabliſhing a purpoſe.— 
The ſubſtances repreſent diſtinet parti- 
cular things, — as intrinſic, or compara- 
Q tive 
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tive value. The relations, a number of 
concurrent circumſtances, conſtituting 
the thing itſelf. —Says Seneca,“ Ingra- 
* titude is ſo dangerous to itſelf, and 
* ſo deteſtable to other people, that na- 
* ture one would think had ſufficiently 
provided againſt it, without any need 
of any other law, for every ungrateful 
* man is his own enemy.” Hence we 
ſee it is not only puniſhable by the law 
of man, but by the law of God and na- 
ture; though when we ſpeak of nature, 
it includes the divine being as its ſu— 
preme and only author, the eternal 
Creator of all things, both viſible and 


invinſible. 


Ingratitude is an ingrafted evil that 
takes deep root in che heart, — and can- 
not eaſily be eradicated. —It diffuſes its 
poiſonous effects through the whole hu- 
man-frame.—and contaminates the whole 
natural ſyſtem. It is a mental principle 
that dwells in the ſecret receſſes of the 
mind, — and makes its appearance only, 
when a benefit is conferred. This ſug— 


. geſtion 


f 
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geſtion appears evident, from the ſenti- 
ment the philoſophers entertained con- 
cerning it, — “ a man's own enemy” — 
conſequently the ſeed of his nature — 
* as condemned by the law of nature”— 
conſequently exiſting in nature, —which 
ſerves to prove the irrational and con- 
tradiftory aſſertions of the Deiſts, who 
cavil with divine revelation, as mani- 
feſtative of our native pollution, —which 
they feek ardently, by reaſon, to conceal. 
Ingratitude, as the baſeſt of crimes, on 
the candid confeſſion of a heathen phi- 
loſopher, exiſts in nature. As unthank- 
fulneſs to a benefactor, it is the general 
and univerſal crime of mankind, with 
regard to God. — Where is the realon- 
able being but muſt own himſelf un- 
thankful and ungrateful, in innumerable 
inſtances, —for the unſpeakable benefits 
he derives from his Almighty benefattor? 


Will any rational man declare he has 
done his utmoſt, in a moral ſenſe, to re- 
quite eternal munificence? an any one 
ſeriouſly avow, that he has fulfilled the 


2 2 natural 
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natural claims of heaven to the utmoſt 
of his power? Impoſſible! On the con- 
trary, — revelation declares, “ All men 
% have ſinned,” and therefore all men 
have been ungrateful. — Reaſon teaches 
us to judge of true dignity by its ef— 
fects: —and therefore it determinatively, 
— poſitively, — and concluſively, — for- 
| bids us to declare man dignified with any 
thing but mercy ;—and that bright orb 
of etherial refulgent joy rationally con- 
demns us, as guilty of Ingratitude. Had 
the philolophers ever taken a general 
and impartial review of mankind, —they 
muſt have pronounced them vile, inſtead 
of honourable ;—and the very argument 
they adopt to prove their fallacious ſyſ- 
tem, deſtroys their purpoſe, and refutcs 
their propoſition.— The Deilt, who rea- 
fons only on philoſophical principles, 
argues thus; — man, inveſted with a fa- 
culty of reaſon and diſcernment, muſt be 
inherently noble. But how came he by 
this? It was created of God, conle- 
quently no merit of his own. But to 
what uſe does man apply this reaſon ? 


Does 
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Does he apply it to the honour of his 
Maker? 


On the contrary, it is employed in 
the gratifications of ſelf, — and for ſelfiſh 
ends !—Reaſlon then cries aloud, ungrate- 
ful man! and revelation as impregnable 
againſt every aſſault of Deiſm, or infi- 
delity, — is corroborated by facts, — and 
crowned by reaſon. —Ingratitude is more 
conſpicuouſly flagrant where the greateſt 
benefits are conferred, and where there 
is leaſt deſert of them. We have ano- 
ther proof of its prevalency in a quota- 
tion of Plutarch's, who ſays, “ Well 
therefore might the comedian be ad- 
« mired, who ſaid, For reward only, 

man loves man.“ Revelation informs 
us, that By the mercies of God we 
+ ſhould preſent our bodies a living ſa- 
* crifice, &c.” or in other words teſtify 
our gratitude ; and to prove the ſacred 
writings entirely conſiſtent with rea/on, 
it is required © as your reaſonable ſer- 
vice.“ — How erroneous and abſurd 
then are the conceptions which Deiſts 


O 3 entertain 
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entertain of the ſacred volumes of inlpi- 
ration, —as being contrary to the dictates 
of reaſon! whereas they are in every re- 


ſpett the ſummit and perſection of it. 


Ingratitude is as vile and deteſtable, 
as gratitude is generous and noble ;—and 
we can belt judge of the abhorrent vile- 
neſs of the one, —by conſidering the ſu- 
perlative excellencies of the other. The 
ingenious Locke ſays, © All our know- 
* ledge conſiſts in the view the mind has 
olf its own 1deas;” which evidently de- 
notes Ingratitude to be a bale principle 
of the mind, that operates in the ac- 
tions, — defiles the underſtanding, —con- 
taminates the ſenſes, — and enleebles the 
will it convulles every nerve of con- 
icience, —and diſtorts the whole counte- 
nance of truth. — In ihort, its evil ten- 
dencies are ſo great, that it ſubverts 
every good deſign, — and replaces then 
with thoſe only, that are evil. While 
gratitude claims our reverence and el- 
teem,—Ingratitude deſerves our hatred, — 
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So drives ſelblove, thro' juſt and thro' unjuſt, 
« To one man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt : 
t The ſame ſelf-love, in all becomes the cauſe 
„Of what reſtrains him, government and laws.” 


Pors. 


ERHAPS there 1s no ſource whence 
greater evils have ariſen, than from 

the unfathomable and impervious depths 
of a ſtudied duplicity, Were purity of 
manners the univerſal characteriſtic of 
man,— there would be no occaſion to 
aſſume what was evidently natural, —or 
to exhibit the copy while poſſeſſed of the 
original. — But contraſted circumſtances 
preſent themſelves, — and we too fre- 
quently affect, what experience teaches 
we are deſtitute of, —Seeing that it 1s the 
ideas others form of us, and not thoſe 
which we have of ourſelves, that muſt 
conſtitute 
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conſtitute our future reputation, — con- 
ſign us to the abodes of ignominy,— or 
elevate us to the ſublimer regions of 
applauſe, — our earlieſt ambition is to 
impreſs the obſervant world with ſenti- 
ments favourable to our moſt ſanguine 
wiſhes. Hence many aſſimilate appa- 
rently where they are really diſſimilar.— 
and conform to things which they are 
naturally averſe to. — In order to ſecure 
elteem and credit, — to counteract ſuſ- 
picion and incredulity, — we find many 
will appeal to conſcience, where they 
rarely liſten to its admonitions, —and 
claim integrity of heart, who themſelves 
are intire ſtrangers to it. It is nothing 
unuſual for the vicious to invoke the 
excellency of virtues in ſupport of their 
own conduct, —and to plead a good in- 
tention for the moſt nefarious proce- 
dure. But however diſſimulation may 
be authorized by faſhion, we ſhall ever 
find that © honeſtly is the belt policy.” 


Society, the fortreſs of human feli- 
city, when deſended by truth and ho- 


nour 
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hour, — ſhall remain impregnable. — 
Power, the exalted throne of monarchial 
bliſs, — and favour, the concomitant of 
ſenatorial wiſdom, —accompanied by Sin- 
cerity, reigns gloriouſly triumphant. — 
Could we obtain the aid of every ad- 
mired charm, — or appropriate the cha- 
rafter of every beatific virtue, — invoke 
the powers of intellective reaſon, — or 
ſing angelic ftrains,—yet deſtitute of Sin- 
cerity, all would prove frivolous and 
vain.—As there is a neceſſity for precept 
in moſt things, and for example in all, — 
ſo likewiſe there is an indiſpenſable and 
ablolute neceſſity for Sincerity in every 
human purſuit. As the mariner cannot 
reach his deſired haven without a pro— 
pitious gale, — ſo fallacy muſt i the iſſue 
cauſe a total ſhipwreck of peace and a 
good conſcience. Sincerity 1s a prin- 
ciple of the mind or diſpoſition, that op- 
poles falſhood, — hypocrily — or deceit, 
and is entirely conſiſtent with every pro- 
feſſion, — declaration or promile ; in al 
reſpetts diſintereſted and true, — influ- 
encing the conduct to umtormity,—per- 
ſeverance — 
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ſeverance— and faithfulneſs ; originating 
from a firm perſuaſion of its rettitude, 
and producing conſtancy and zeal, — it 
becomes immutable,—unalterable,—and 
invulnerable. Notwithſtanding the pe- 
culiar cxcellency of thig virtue, it has 
numerous enemies to engage with,—and 
various obſtacles to ſurmount, — many 
difficulties to encounter, —and powerful 
adverſaries to contend with. Some of 
theſe I ſhall mention in the ſequel. — 
This ſource of benevolence is ſo inde- 
pendent in its nature, —and reſolute in 
its practice, that all the united powers 
of eloquence or reaſon cannot alter its 
deſign. 'This-virtue, intrinſically con- 
ſidered, is innocent. — Sufficient reaſon 


this, why lo little of its effects are ſeen in 
depraved nature. 


Sincerity takes its reſidence in the 
heart, the will, and aflections, —its more 
mediate influence is diſcovered in the 
pailions, — and the permanency of its 
naiue is cy:denced by the conduct. In 

a {cw words. Sincerity is the ſummit of 
ſocial 


L 
£ 
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ſocial happineſs, — the perfection of love 
and friendſhip, — approved by heaven, 
and admired by men. Previous to a 
more minute diſcuſſion, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to enquire whether it is founded 
on opinion, or knowledge. I am in- 
clined to think 1t originates more from 
the former, than the latter; ſince 1gno- 
rance and Sincerity often unite, when 
deceit and knowledge are mutually con- 
nefted. There is no neceſſity for learn- 
ing to render a man fincere, ſince na- 
tural and acquired parts greatly facili— 
tate deception. We rarely hear of many 
being deluded by the illiterate and un- 
learned, in ſpeculative or more intereſt. 
ing points. 


Hence it appears, Sinccrity is founded 
more on opinion, than knowledge ut 
where both unite, ſor there is no general 
rule without an exception, the effects 
may eventually be propitious.— Were it 
immediately founded on knowledge, how 
could any be ſincere in purſuing an er- 
ror? Or again, how could thoſe be fin- 

cere 
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cere who had never ſought information ? 
And yet we ſee prejudice, and ſtper- 
ſtition, have wrought theſe effects in 
many. The Pagan,—the Turk, or the 
Jew, — may be more ſincere in their de- 
luſion, — than ſome nominal Chriſtians 
are in what is true. So that error and 
Sincerity often co-operate, — and thus 
produce what 1s really miſtaken zeal, — 
or zeal without knowledge. —Sincerity 
baniſhes all duplicity, —and its conduct 
is conformable to its profeſſion. It pur- 
ſues one ſingle plan, — admitting of no 
poſſible deviation, and totally extirpates 
all wavering, or inconſtancy of mind. 
It is allied to truth in the aim, though it 
may be connected with error in the 
end; — for as it is a diſpoſition of the 
mind influencing the practice, it is im- 
mediately founded on truth in the view 
and opinion. Nothing can appear more 
derogatory af philoſophic knowledge, or 
that which relates to Ethics, than their 
omiſſion of this capital virtue in their 
moral precepts. So unboundedly ex- 
cellent 1s this generous virtue, that it is 

the 
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the origin of all others, and none can 
exiſt without it. 


Deſtitute of Sincerity, all pretenſions to 
virtue are hypocritical and vain. Deſti- 
tute of Sincerity, every plauſible profeſ- 
ſion will be ſtripped of its oſtenſible excel- 
lence, and expoſed in its real garb. Were 
it the neceſſary evidence of every moral 
excellency, or every good profeſſion, — 
and could we know the hearts of others, 
many who are now ſhining in a varniſhed 
outſide ſhow, would appear deformed 
and deſpicable. It is not ſubject in it- 


ſelf to change, but the mind of man is 


fo mutable, that but little of this virtue 


is to be met with. It is a living, —attive 
principle that co- operates with its vir- 
tuous concomitant, and by its exiſtence 
do men perlevere in well-doing. Sin— 
cerity is approved of God, - though vir- 
tually deſpiſed by men; — nor will our 
profeſſion of, — denomination in, — or 
knowledge of religion, avail any thing 


without it. Did religion conſiſt in a 


bare aſſent to a ſet of propofitions like 
theoretic 


— 
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theoretic philoſophy, it might be dif. 
diſpenſed with ;—but this is not the caſe, 
Religion takes its reſidence in the heart, 
ſubdues the evil inclinations, —biaſſes the 
will,—and effects a total change of mind 
and diſpoſition ; — but this renovation is 
ſupernatural, Sincerity then neceſſarily 
takes place, for it is vain to think of 
deceiving an omniſcient being. Our ex- 
ternal profeſſions of religion, deſtitute of 
this principle, would heighten our con- 
demnation. Love, the moſt generous 
| paſſion of the human breaſt, without 
| this, is deſpicable and vile. | 
| | 


| Here gallantry and intrigue prevail, 
| wounding with their dove-like weapons 
| admiring when they but deſpiſe ; but 
where Sincerity has gained the mental 
ſhore, — this fervent paſſion glows with 
unabating zeal, — triumphs in the midſt 
of woe; feeds upon the plain of hope, 

—and exults in extaſy and jay. Friend- 
ſhip the banner of every ſocial com- 
fort, — the glory of the wile and virtu- 
ous, without this barrier againſt deceit, 
1 
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it would become the reſidence of woe, — 
the throne of diſcord and contention. — 
But bleſſed with this benign attendant 
felicity would crown our hopes,—and 
happineſs conclude our days. In ſhort, 
no virtue can exiſt where it is wanting; 
either contemplatively; — ſocially, — or 
actively. — Deceit is only a bad copy of 
a good original, that ſeeks to pals for 
the latter, though diſcernibly the for- 
mer. On this account we may obſerve; 
Sincerity will prove itſelf in the iſſue to 
be moſt for our real intereſt. © No 
protection, ſays Epicurus, is ſo fe- 
* cure as that of friendſhip;“ — and 
nothing more dangerous to truſt to, 
where Sincerity 1s wanting. All the phi- 
loſophic virtues without its genial in- 


fluence, would be annihilated and vain. 


Fortitude, the embattled hero of the 
heathen ſages, was ſtripped of all its 
boaſted valour on the diſſolution of two 
philoſophers, for want of this principle. 
They had imbibed a notion of it in 
theory, but had not fo facerely received 
it into their judgment, as to evidence it 
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by their practice. Sincerity, be it ob- 
ſerved, carries its proof along with it ;— 
whereas deceit abſents itſelf, when proof 
is required. Biſhop Wilkins, in his 
excellent treatiſe on the principles and 
duties of natural religion, ſays, “ Every 
man's great end is happineſs.” In this 
purſuit we may readily believe all men are 
fincere; the reaſon is obvious, —ſelf-in- 
tereſt being a powerful motive. Not- 
withſtanding the, intrinſic excellency of 
this virtue, —and the diabolic nature of 
fallacy or deceit, —yet it has two power- 
ful enemies to contend with the one is 
the human heart,—the other the world. 
- From the nature of this virtue it may be 
objected, that as it takes its reſidence in 
the heart, how can that be an enemy 
to it? This ſuggeſtion is anſwered by 
revelation and realon, in a to- fold man- 
ner. —Revelation declares, © The heart 
of man to be deceitſul above all things 
„c. conlequently it naturally mili- 
tates againſt this virtue. The natura! 
tendency of the human mind is therew 
deſcribed as deceitful. How then can a 
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ö clean thing come out of an unclean ? 
This is intended to ſhew that our 
| mind deceives us in innumerable in- 
| ftances;—andif leſt to the dictates of our 
I own corrupt nature, we ſhould fall into 
; deſtruttion. Theſe things the philoſo- 
phers denied, —aſſertinig that our rational 
faculties would guide us 1n the paths of 
virtue, and preſerve us from error and 
deception. Reaſon confirms the truths 
of revelation, by proving deceit to 
be a principle almoſt univerſal, — 
and Sincerity a virtue almoſt baniſhed. 
Experience mult convince .every at- 
tentive enquirer into his own natural 
poſition, that Sincerity claims too 
{mall a ſhare. 
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The more we ſearch into the depths 
01 nature, —the more we {hall find caule 
to ſuſpett ourſelves. — Plato, though a 
heathen philoſopher, was yet ſo far len- 
lible of the deceitfulneſs of human na- 
lure, that he once diſmounted from his 
horle, leſt the pride of the beaſt ſhould 
affect him. Realon further concluſively 
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determines this point, by ſhewing, che 
greater part of the world are deceivers, 
—or deceived, — one of theſe alternatives. 
Whence then can this deceitfulneſs pro- 
ceed ? Reaſon naturally replies, from the 
human heart, as the cauſe, — and deceit 
the effect. Thus revelation and reaſon 
unitedly prove the mind a powerful 


enemy to Sincerity. 4 


The world is the next dangerous ad- 
verſary that this generous virtue has to 
encounter with. — By the world we un- 
derſtand the people of it, — the voluptu- 
ous, — the diſſipated, and the refined, — 
for the virtuous are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
of the world. — This:claſs is moſtly go- 
verned by faſhion ;—and Sincerity 1s one 
of the moſt unſaſhionable virtues extant. 
It ſeldom makes its appearance at court, 
—and is but rarely found among the 
llaves of pageantry and pomp. It is in 
ſhort, a clowniſh fort of a thing, that is 
contrary to true politrfſe, and the re- 
fined graces. For a man to be fincere 
and downright, would be accounted the 
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height of plebeianiſm and ignorance ;— 
and if a perſon is determined to inſinuate 
himſelf into the favour of others, he 
muſt totally reject this old-faſhioned vir- 
tue, and adopt one more ſuitable to the 
times. : 

However this exception may be made, 
that Sincerity in the elffmation of the 
ſenſible man, is valued as a rare and pre- 


cious jewel Adverſe as the avenues of 


regal ſplendour frequently prove to the 
growth of thzs virtue, —yet duplicity 1s 
by no means confined ta the abode of 
princes ;—but exemplifies itſelf 1 in almoſt 
every character among men, Hypocrily 
is a neceſſary qualification in a man of 
the world, and frankneſs of diſpoſition 
by ſuch is politically held in contempt. 
Hence it is we have ſo much fraud and 
deception, and ſo little of mutual con- 
fidence. Life is a maſquerade where 
various forms and characters are aſ— 
ſumed, — each aims to copy nature well, — 
the better to deceive. — Thus the world 


is a powerful opponent of this chriſtian 


P 3 virtue. 
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virtue. Sincerity, it is evident, is a re- 
lative virtue, annexed to a principle with 
which it exiſts, — and without which it 
cannot exilt. This propoſition already 
proved, ſhould lead us to ſelf-examina- 
tion, —knowing there are none but pre- 
tend to ſome virtue or principle, and 
the neceſſary enquiry is, are we in that 
reſpert ſincere? If not, we ſhall in the 
end, deceive ourſelves more than we 
{hall others. Let it be obſerved, that 
Sincerity is not a theoretic, or ſpecula- 
tive, but a practical virtue. Hence we 
muſt diligently obſerye our conduct, to 
judge of the Sincerity of our intentions. 
Many talk loudly of their good refolu. 
tions, of cèò formation and 
the like ; hut unleſs Sincerity preſides at 
the helm, they will ſteer wide of the de 
fired haven. Charity, — benevolence, — 
and beneficence are in themſelves excel- 
lent ; — but without this principle, they 
will be hfeleſs and inactive. Finally, It 
is Sincerity that animates to action and 
perſeverance 1 in all things —diſpels every 

cloud, 
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cloud, and baniſhes every fear,—hills the 
will with fervency and affettion, and 
raiſes expectant hope to the brighteſt 
elements of joy. In every principle or 
profeſſion, — in every word and deed, — 
in every act and undertaking, —Sincerity 
alone ſhould reign. | 
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Ob hoc nunc 

« Laus illi debetur, et a me gratia major. 
Nam ſatis eſt equitem mihi plaudere,” 
HoraAcr. 


Obſequium amicos, veritas odium par.” 
TERENCE. 


LATTERY 1s a ſcience in which 
1 moſt have made ſome proficiency ;— 
and what many make uſe of, on parti- 
cular occaſions. Cuſtom has furniſhed 
us with numberleſs precedents, — and 
this among the reſt, that Flattery and 
gentility arc as inleparably connetted as 
government and law, — or any other in- | 
diſſoluble union. — Truth is fo generally = 
exploded, agrecable to the rules of re- | 
fined knowledge, that it became necel- 
ſary to raiſe a ſtandard, whither the ſons 
of faſhion might reſort, -In conſequence 


af 
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of this modern edict, every tinſeled beau 
becomes a careful ſtudent, — and in pro- 
ceſs of time, arrives to the degree of 
maſter of every polite art extant.— This 
ſcience is as neceſſary an accompliſhment 
in the circle of polite company, as any 
other common acquirement. Few like 
to be dealt plainly with, — and there is 
danger of offending the greater part in 
being honeſt and ſincere. Such is the 
vanity of human nature, that moſt of us 
are apt to pay implicit credit to the ful- 
ſome poiſon of adulatory praiſe; and 
fo blinded are our depraved faculties, 
that few will look at the mirror of in- 
ternal deformity, | 


Let every ratipnal being take but an 
impartial view of the pronenels of his 
. A bent of his inclination, — the 
ſordidneſs of his views, —and the baſeneſs 
of his defires;—and inſtead of conſider- 
ing himſelf a fit ſubject for praiſe, will 
ſay with Job, © Behold I am vile. ut 
nature does not ſo inſtruct us; its dictates 
are comparative goodneſs, and ſuperior 

merit. 
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merit. Without further prelude, would 
briefly enquire, what Flattery properly 
is? Whatever ſpecious pretences it may 
make to delicacy of ſentiment, — or ten- 
derneſs of feelings, yet it is in fact, var- 
niſhed lying, diſſimulation, or falſehood. 
We cannot ſuppoſe a perſon flattered, 
where the thing praiſed is really deſerv- 
ing of it; but when and where there is 
no Claim to merit. For many ages it has 
been a court fiend, and the mercileſs ty- 
rant has been praiſed as well as the gra- 
cious monarch. Doubtleſs Nero, the 
bloody perſecutor, had many of theſe 
court ſycophants, who would extol his 
mercy, while they beheld his cruelty. 
Flattery is a moſt logical ſcience, — re- 
plete with innumerable paradoxes; but 
differs from moſt others in never ad- 
mitting demonſtrations ; for where no 
truth is, how can any thing be demon- 
ſtrably proved? It is a dangerous ſnare, 
even to the wileſt, but over 1gnorance 
and ſimplicity it ſoon prevails. —Flattery 
is a myſterious mode of elocution, that 
well managed; wears the appearance of 
plauſibility ; — 
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plauſibility but if indifferently covered 
with verbal cloathing, the deception ap- 


pears evident, — and the ſcheme is 
fruſtrated: 


it is in fact a commodity that moſt 
deal in, —but ſome have a better manner 
of ſerving their cuſtomers than others. 
This polite ſcierice conſiſts wholly i in re- 
preſenting chings better than they really 
are, and exceeding the truth by hyper- 
bolical narrations. — So little regard to 
ſtrict truth did many of the ancients 
pay, — that it was eſteemed a neceſſary 


criterion of ſublimity, to deal largely in 


hy perboles throughout the whole of their 
poetic writings. Thus Flattery is ſublime 
falſehood, calculated to pleaſe the ima- 
gination, — to exalt our opinion of our- 
lelves, — and to feed both our pride and 
vanity. But alas! there is no need of 
thele friendly athſtants, for we afe all of 
us too ready to think ourſelves ſome— 
thing, when we are nothing. Sir Wil- 
* Cornwallis fays, * I will ſpeak of 

„ Flattery as a thing that J have heard 

; „ ſpoken 


* 
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„ ſpoken of, but was never acquainted 
e with, the heart is the tongue's maſter; 
in her travels ſhe uſcth this inſtrument 
« for interpreter ; by the help of this ſhe 
& trafhcks with the world, and travels 
% through the ſundry regions of diſpo- 
& {jitions. All this time it is well; but 
% now when the thoughts go eaſt, and 
© the tongue welt, there is the diſeaſe.” — 
Plutarch ſays, © the flattered have the 
„ diſeale of over-liking, or elſe they 
% could never be ſurprized.“ Flattery 
blinds the underitanding, —and deceives 
the judgment, offers open violence to 
realon, — and derides while it ſeems to 
praile. Diogenes ſays, Of wild beaſts, 
«© detractors, and of tame beaſts, flat- 
* terers, bite worſt. Smooth language 
* 18a ſugared halter, Flattery is like an 
* empty tomb, on which friendſhip is 
“ inſcribed.” 


Thus it has ever been repreſented as 
an enemy to mankind, and what we 
cannot be too cautious of being enſnared 


by. Socrates compares“ Flattery toa 


painted 
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* painted armour that is only for ſhow; 
and not for uſe; and afhrmed thoſe to 
be the moſt faithful friends who re- 
% prove as well as praiſe.” From hence 
it is evident in what general diſeſteem it 
was held by the ancients, though I doubt 
not it was practiſed among them as well 
as the moderns. To a perſon aware of 
the literal import and deſign of Flattery, 
there is ſomething peculiarly hateful ; — 
but what renders it ſo enſnaring, is the 
want of this neceſſary apprehenſion. It 
is as necdful to be avoided, as an in- 


fectious diſeaſe; for the one infects the 


body, but this, the mind. Vain glory 
and conceit are epidemical diſtempers, 
difficult to be removed, and leave be- 
hind them ſatal effects, tending to de- 
ceive us in one of the moſt important 
branches of knowledge, the knowledge 
of ourſelves. Could we attain to greater 
perfection in this uſeful ſcience, — we 
ſhould be better able to defeat the ma- 
lign purpoles of Flattery, or'deceit. But 
the obſtacle is in our own depraved na- 
ture, that is, deaf like the adder, to the 

; voice 
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voice of the charmer, —charm he never 
ſo wiſely. — Flattery, like the poiſoned 
arrow, is directed at the imagination, 
which vain fancy readily embracing, is 
wounded in the views of bliſs ; —but it 
frequently meets with reproof, that ex- 
poſes it in its native contempt. 


When Pauſanius, the king of Sparta, 
was frequently bragging of his perform- 
ances, and bidding the lyric poet in 
raillery to give him ſome wiſe muſty 
precept, he, knowing the vain glory of 
him that ſpoke, admoniſhed him to re- 
member, that he was a man. — Plutarch, 
in his laconic Apophthegms, recites the 
following of one that ſaid, © Sir, I al- 
* ways commend and ſpeak in your be- 
„ half,” + Well, ſaid he in anſwer, I 
have two oxen in the field, and though 
neither ſays one word, I know. very 
well which is the laborious, and which 
the lazy.” Charillus being aſked why 
Lycurgus made ſo few laws? © Becauſe, 
* he replied, thoſe whoſe words are few, 
need but few laws.” Diogenes, who, 


() it 


ce 


6s 
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it is plain, was averſe to Flattery, ſeeing 
an unſkil ful archer ſhooting, ſat down by 
the mark, ſaying, © That was the beſt 
** way to avoid being hit.” The follow- 
ing verſes compoſed by Solon, a very 
ancient philoſopher, are applicable to 
the preſent purpoſe, and contain ſenti- 
ments rarely to be met with, from the 


heathen ſages: 


© Beware; ſor wicked man muſt ill be watch'd, 

« Leſt ſecret miſchief in his heart be hatch'd, 
When ſmooth he ſpeaks, and with a ſmile as fair 
As new-born flow'rs, exhaling fragrant air: 
„Man's double tongue can flatter or can how], 


« When prompted by a black, corrupted ſoul.” 


Neither eloquence or ſublimity, it is 
true, appear conſpicuous herein ;—but 
it abounds with ſolid matter, and plain 
truth. — Here is no mention of the recti- 
tude of human nature, but a clear diſ- 
play of its native depravity and pollu- 
tion. Flattery in doctrine, is a moſt 
dangerous enemy to mankind, — both de- 
luſory and vain. But yet moſt love to 
be flattered in this reſpect, and but few 


Can 
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can bear to be reproved. If truth and 
reaſon theoretically preſide, they will 
afford us this leſſon, — that ſelf-abaſe- 
ment is honourable, when ſelf-praiſe is 
contemptible. Now in this view there. 
are ſelf-flatterers, as well as thoſe that 
flatter others ;—for every man that con- 
tends for the dignity of human nature, 
is ſounding his own praiſe,—with a bor- 
rowed trumpet. — Flattery is in ſhort, 
nothmg more than oblique ridicule, or 
poiſon in a gilded pill; for the flatterer 
muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the perſon flat- 
tered inſenſible of his real deſigns, —for 
no one would prattiſe deception where 
he feared a diſcovery. This faſhionable 
{cience, or modiſh vice, is a politive af- 
front ro the underſtanding, though a li- 
teral pretext of commendation. Plat- 
tery, ſcientifically conſidered, abounds 
with irony and contradiction, as extoll- 
ing one for his, or her beauty, whom the 
mirror pronounces deformed; —and la- 
viſhing encomiums on the ſagacity of 
one, —whom reaſon pronounces a fool. 
Were all the fine ſpeeches, with which 
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the glittering courtier ſo much abounds, 
to be conſtrued in their proper light, the 
perſons ſo beſpattered with approved 
fallehoods, — would conſider them as ac- 
cumulated inſults, 


Man boaſts greatly of his reaſon, but 
here this noble faculty is wonderfully 
eclipſed ;—and inſtead of ſhining in me- 
ridian day, there reigns an univerſal 
twilight. — Did men in general entertain 
a worle opinion of themlelves,—Flattery 
would be leſs victorious ; and the praiſes 
alcribed by others would, through lell- 
diſſidence, be decmed the effect of mere 
compliment and cuſtom. From the ne- 
ceſſary deſign of Flattery,—to decerve,— 
and its natural compoſitionfalſehood. 
we may juſtly pronounce it a vice rather 
to be avoided than attended to, and 
more proper to be exploded than adopt- 
ed, or practiſed. But cuſtom reaſons 
quite otherwiſe, —and exhorts to the d1- 
ligent purſuit of it, as a neceſſary and 
indiſpenſable pre-requiſite in our ſocial 
connettions. But on the contrary, Flat- 

tory 


„, 


tery is deſtructive of real friendſhip, — 
ſince ſincerity is a neceſſary evidence of 
it, and few however, can ſeriouſly vin- 
dicate this polite ſcience on the prin- 
ciples of truth and integrity ; — though 
moſt, regardleſs of either, periodically 
adopt the ſyſtem. — Though the advan- 
tages of education—and the hackneyed 
repetitions of this dull unmeaning ſcience, 
have in ſome degree defeated its pro- 
greſs, yet there is {till ſufficient reaſon 
for the wileſt, to beware of what is ſo un- 
queſtionably calculated to pleaſe, 
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O Pater, anne aliquas ad Cælum hinc ire putandum eſt, 
« Sublimes animas iterumque ad tarda reverti 


Corpora? Quæ lucis miſeris tam dira cupido?“ 
Virs. Lt. vi. 


« Gloria quantalibet quid erit, ſi gloria tantum eſt?” 
Juve x. Sat. vii. 


MAGINATION veils our mental 

powers with the mantle of deceiving 
error ;—finite reaſon compaſſed in its 
views, yields to the vain impoſtor but 
wiſdom infinite, reveals the myſtery, — 
and man is ſtripped of all his borrowed 
charms.—Nature is an extenſive theme, — 
the garden of the univerſe, — its plants 
are various and grand: but yet amidſt 


its beauteous train, Humility cannot be 


found. Cenſure, the critic's weapon, 
indiſcriminately threatens all; — but yet 


in 
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in blaming others, he exalts himſelf, 
Not ſo does Humility inſtruct us, — it 
begins with that, which moſt deſire to 
leave,—namely, ſelf. condemnation. In- 
ſtead of being mounted on the ſtage of 
adulatory praiſe, or ranging on the 
mountains of vanity and conceit, — it 
dwells in the loweſt valley of conceived 
notions. Humility is a grace that is ſu- 
pernatural, not to be acquired by know- 
ledge, or attained by ſtudy, — Acquiſi- 
tions in general, puff us up with pride, 
but this principle fills us with abaſe— 
ment. Philoſophy aſcribes the character 
of ſages to its choiceſt ſons, but Humi- 
lity grants no other diploma than the 
ſimpleſt of the ſimple, and yet it is the 
perfection of wiſdom. It 1s a grace that 
occaſions us to entertain the meaneſt 
opinion of ourlelves, and the ſtrongeſt 
conceptions of our natural inability and 
weaknels. | 


We are hereby taught to view our- 
ſelves in a proper light, —and to con- 
ſider others in a more exalted view. — 

Humility 
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Humility 1s a powerful adverſary to that 
inbred principle called ſelf, — that fain 
would be firft in all, preſident and 
chief; — but diffidence aſſigns it the 
meaneſt offices of life. Montaigne ſays, 
« It is only Humility and ſubmiſhon that 
„can make a complete good man.” 
Nothing leſs than a view of our native 
depravity,—and an experimental know- 
ledge of our natural pollution and de- 


filement, —a general perception of our 


moral impotency and weakneſs, —and a 
full diſplay of our natural incapacity, 
either as to the power, or will to effect 
any thing that is really good, can pro- 
duce true, and genuine Humility. There 
are many vain pretenders to this chriſtian 
virtue, but the effects prove their pre- 
tenſions falſe. Man is, in fact, a ſtrange 
compound, — endued with the happy 
organs of ſight, but yet mentally blind; 
—poſleſſed of the ſenſe of hearing, but 
deaf to the voice of reaſon ;—every fa- 
culty 1s impaired, and he atts more by 
notion, than reality. Thus buoyed by 
the flattering dictates of credulous 


fancy, — 


„on ir. 


fancy, — he liſtens moſt to the empty 
realonings of ſenſe, — builds his confi- 
dence on the {lender baſis of received 
maxims, — and regulates his conduct by 
the bare opinion of others. Felicity is 
promiſed by a due obſervance of duties, 
- and contentment offered through the 
medium of triumphing reaſon, that na- 
ture places at the helm to keep the pal- 
ſions in due ſubordination. The pur— 
pole completely anſwered imaginarily, 
for really it is impoſſible, this rational 
ſelf - governor pronounces humanity a 
ſyſtem of moral rectitude and purity. 
But in the mean while what effects are 
produced? 


Is Humility the companion of every 
oſtenſible virtue? On the contrary, it is 
totally excluded. Pride 1s its founda- 
tion, —pride is its cauſe, —and pride is 
its effetts. This virtue is not to be at- 
tained by the knowledge of either moral 
or natural philoſophy, — for its principles 
are calculated rather to exalt than abaſe. 
Sir William Cornwallis ſays, “ Preſerva- 

tion 
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tion loſeth no friend, and Humility is 
„the author; for ſailing by this cam- 


« pals, we know where-ever we are, 


„and what we are.” —As pride is the 
effect of ignorance, — ſo Humility is the 
effect of knowledge ;—and as the former 
is altogether irrational, the latter is the 
perfection of reaſon. Nor is this virtue 
merely the effect of knowledge, but of 
experience alſo; it is therefore right 
realon, which 1s nothing more than ex- 
perience and ſedulous obſervation. — 
Knowledge 1s that, on which the greater 
part of mankind pride themſelves more 
or leſs; but our conceptions are ſo nar- 
row, and our ideas ſo low, that at beſt 
they are compalled within the limit of 
mere ſuggeſtion this aſſertion will ap- 
pear evident, when we conlider the va- 
rious enquiries made by the ancients 
concerning the nature of the divine 
being. With a view of diſplaying the 
comparative ignorance of the wileſt of 
mankind, when compared to infinite 
wiſdom, —and the abundant cauſe that 
this our native ignorance affords for the 
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deepeſt Humility, — ſhall recite ſeveral 
inftances that are applicable to my pre- 
lent purpoſe. 


Thales, who firſt enquired into 
this matter, believed God to be a 
ſpirit, that made all things of water. 
Anaximander, that the gods were 
always dying, and entering into life. 
Anaxamines, that the air was God; 
that he was procreate and immenſe, al- 
ways moving. Alcmzon aſcribed divi- 
nity to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and to 
the ſoul. Pythagorus imagined God to 
be a ſpirit ſprinkled over the nature of 
all things, from whence our ſouls are 
extracted. Democritus was one while of 
opinion, that the images and their cir- 
cuitions were gods ; another, this na- 
ture that darts out thoſe images, and 
then our ſcience and intelligence. — 
Plato divides his belief into ſeveral opi- 
nions. Xenophon reports a like per- 
plexity in Socrates's doctrine, ſometimes 
that the ſun is God, and the ſoul God. 
Ariſtotle one while ſays, it is the ſpirit, 
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another, the world. Hereclides Ponticus 
does nothing but float in his opmion, 
and finally deprives God of ſenſe, and 
makes him ſhift from one form to ano- 
ther, and at laſt ſays, it is heaven and earth. 
Zeno ſays, it is the law of nature com- 
manding good, and prohibiting evil. Dio- 
genes Apollonates thinks it is age. Cle- 
anthes one while ſuppoſes it to be reaſon, 
another, the world: And Theodorus flatly 
denies, that there were any gods at all. 


How dark 1s the mere light of nature, 
and how irrational are its dictates! Hu- 
mility may well draw a veil over our ig- 
norance, and ſelf-abaſement crown our 
vain conceptions. Thele inſtances are 
irrefragable teſtimonies of the vanity of 
finite knowledge, - and evident proofs of 
the abſolute and indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
conſcious dependence. Perfection vir- 
tually invalidates this chriſtian virtue, — 
but imperfection has an immediate claim 
upon it; thus no perfection being under 
the ſun, it is proper to imperfect crea- 
tures; by proper, I would ſignify a na- 
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tural propriety in the thing itlelf ; — 
though not a natural virtue. Humility 
being preternatural, we muſt look for it 
from the divine giver of all ſpiritual gifts 
and graces, who implants it in the hearts 
of his people. God is the author, — 
prayer the means, —and revelation the 
guide. Theſe poſitions already defended 
by reaſon, the Deiſt is accuſed of folly, 


in charging the ſacred oracles of truth 


with being contrary to reaſon. Humi- 
lity is a grace that revelation declares 
eſſential to the character of a Chriſtian, 
and reaſon ſays the ſame ; — how then 
ſhall the Deiſt preſume to cenſure reve- 
lation on rational principles? Here is 
the wide difference between the teachings 
of philoſophy, and thoſe of revealed 
truths; that the former deceive us in 
ſeeding our pride, - whilſt the latter with 
divine influence diſcover to us the real 
ſtate of every man by nature. Whilſt 
fallibility and mortality, —depravity and 
nature, are inſeparably connected, Hu- 
mility will in every point of view be be- 
coming. The more exalted the ſtation.— 
| the 
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the more exalted the grace; — the more 
refined the object the more conſpicuous 
the virtue. We ought cautiouſly to diſ- 
tinguiſh this real attendant on merit from 
melancholy and deſpair,—inaſmuch as the 
latter may proceed from an evil, but the 
former, only from a good principle. 


It was the common boaſt of the 
heathen philoſophers, —that by the effi- 
cacy of their ſeyeral doctrines, they made 
human nature reſemble the divine. 
As Humility and condeſcenſion appear 
gloriouſly excellent in the latter, - and 
this Chriſtian grace being totally unno- 
ticed by the former. — the aſſertion ap- 
pears both fallacious and vain, —and the 
boaſted ſimilitude is derogatory to un- 
erring wildom, and infinite mercy and 
condeſcenſion. Is it not Humility in its 
fulleſt, extent for the divine being to 
have reſpect unto his. fallen creatures? 
Does it not exceed the powers of lan- 
guage. to declare the unparalleled and 
inſimite humiliation of God, in aſſuming 
human nature in all things, fin only ex- 
wraps Reaſon mult yield the imperial 
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chair to revelation, and truth muſt bend 
the knee of reverential awe ;—while time 
{hall praiſe the majeſty of heaven, — and 
infinite Humility be the theme of eternal 
ages As a Chriſtian grace, it implies a 
Chriſtian nature ;—not merely a Chriſtian 
name. It was the original deſire of man 
to be as God, knowing good and evil. 
This was the effect of pride. The dire 
contagion ſpreading itſelf throughout the 
whole fallen poſterity, the ſame natural 
propenſities remain ; — in conſequence 
hereof, without a ſupernatural power to 
eflect a total renovation of nature, Hu- 
mility cannot exiſt. From hence it is 
properly called a grace, and though in 
one ſenſe a virtue, — yet entirely a gift. 
Deſtitute of this, our knowledge will 
appear but ignorance, —our qualifications 
and attainments, but as foibles; — our 
ſuppoſed merit will appear worthleſs, — 
and our. conceived dignity be proved 
contemptible. — Though endued with 
every faculty of wiſdom, or diſcernment, — 
though poſſeſſed of natural and acquired 
knowledge, Humility will be juſtly eſ- 
teemed an ornament, and an honour. 
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_ * Jejunus raro ſtomachus vulgaria temnit, 


6 Importunus amat laudari ?” 
Horace, 


Vincet amor patriæ, laudimque immenſa cupido.“ 


VI R G41. 


„ e in all its glittering forms. 
and fame pourtrayed in its reſul— 
gent ſplendour, — are ſullied by the ra- 
diant beams of vain, exulung Pride. — 
Wiſdom, — knowledge, — learning, — the 
gifts of bounteous heaven, the ſublimeſt 
ornaments of nature, pay their reſpective 
tribute to this infernal king, —and claim 
his aid while they dilplay their gifts. 
Reaſon, the impartial monarch of the 
foul, who owes his being to infhnitude 
itſelf, —vainly admits this hidden ſnare to 
impede his gradual courle ;—{tripped for 


a time, by Pride, of all his naive charms, 
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diſcernment is eclipſed, and ignorance 
prevails. Counſelled by this evil fiend 
to vaunt of real merit, reaſon reſumes 
its ſeat, declares there is none. Confu- 
ſion ſpreads an univerſal gloom, — and 
Pride and folly now go hand in hand. 
As no effects can be produced without a 
caule, ſo alſo, in order to the exiſtence of 
any thing, there muſt be ſome origin, or 
beginning. Thus Pride is the effect of a 
conceived notion, either of merit, — dig- 
nity, - or ſome ſuppoſed excellency, ad- 
duced from an imagined worthineſs, that 
conſtitutes an ideal ſuperiority above 
others. Real merit is often much tainted 
with oftentation, and 1gnorance uſually 
its attendant. Pride is a vice that pre- 
vails in greater or leſs degree among all 
ages, —ranks,—and claſſes of people,— 
and ever appears in ſome reſpect or 
other. 


As this vice ariſes greatly from ſelf- 
conceit, we ſhall ever find it moſt pre- 
valent in thoſe, who have the leaſt know- 


ledge of themſelves. Ignorance 1s the 


progenitor 
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progenitor of Pride, and ſuperſtition is 
the offspring of both; it deals in dialectic 
ſyllogiſms, - concluding more from pro- 
bability than truth; — ſo that it is in fact, 
a conjectural art, raiſing imagination, 
and gratifying vanity. What renders it 
of ſtill more dangerous conlequences 1s, 
that it is ſeated in the heart and mind, 
where the rational faculties are engaged 
hence we find, it ſometimes overpowers 
reaſon itſelf, and the very faculties that 
ſhould preſerve us from its baneſul wiles, 
are made ſubſervient to its deſigns. — 
Pride, as it ever uſes haughty and im- 
perious terms, ſo 1t conſtantly vaunts 
Itlelf in the ſelſ-ſufficient language of 
egotiſm. Fraught with vanity and con- 
ceit, ſelf is prime agent in all. From,— 
to, — and in, ſelf, center all its hopes. 
Pride is indeed a moſt ridiculous, abſurd, 
and corrupt diſpoſition, ſince it ſtruts in 
the tattered garb of indigence,—as in the 
imperial veſtments of royalty, —It is a 
moſt ſelf-decerving vice, ſince it exalts 
our opinion of ourſelves, and leſſens us 
in the opinion of others. Socrates © charg- 
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* ed Pride with repreſenting things in an 
5 inverted poſture, and ſaid it rendered 
the way of proſperity very ſhppery.”— 
The dictates of unenlightened nature are 
fallacious and vain, ſince they dirett us 
to ſome ſuppoſed excellency in ourlelves, 
and conſequently pamper this inbred evil, 
as we find exemplified in Dionyſius ju- 
nior, who ſaid, © he maintained many 
ſophiſters, not that he admired them, 
but that he might be admired for their 
** ſake.” Cicero, the orator, had vanity 
enough to lay, when his name was rid1- 
culed, and his friends adviſed him to 
change it, that © He would make the 
name of Cicero more honourable than 
the name of the Cato's, the Catuli, or 
* the Scauri.” So great is the Pride of 
the human heart, that moſt people think 
themſelves better than their neighbours, 
and few indeed but eſteem themſelves as 
good. It is the only thing by which 
many people are diſtinguiſhed ;—but this 
diſtinction ſerves only to render them 
more contemptible. Pride 1s a vice of 
the moſt malignant kind, it prompts to 

revenge, — 
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revenge, - cruelty, and oppreſſion ; the 
proſtituted term of honour ſerves often 
as its plea, and the boaſted claim of rank 
and dignity, too frequently afford a ſanc- 
tion. Though it is but one thing in its 
nature — yet is greatly diversified in its 
effects; — for ſome pride themſelves on 
their renowned anceſtors; —others, intheir 
great poſſeſſions; ſome, on their learning 
and knowledge; and others, in their ſenſe 
and underſtanding. It is often cloathed 
in the garb of humility, —and ſhines forth 
through the cloak of affected plainneſs 
and condeſcenſion. The faculty of rea- 
ſon was evidently deſigned as the mirror 
of humanity; but Pride has ſo dreadfully 
defaced it, that we all behold ourſelves 
in improper colours. — What entailed: 
ruin, milery, and woe, on the fallen 
apoſtate angels, but Pride? What . occa- 
ſioned our firſt parents to deſire to be as 
God, knowing good and evil? It was 
Pride. Thus from the earheſt ages of 
time, Pride, like an overflowing ſtream, 
has deluged this earth, and poiſoned its 
depraved inhabitants; — it is this vice 

that 
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that occaſions the aboundings of error 
and fallehood. The Iſraelitiſn princes 
commanded their prophets to © Pro- 
* pheſy unto them ſmooth things ;” and 
the philoſophers fed their diſciples with 
ſuch nouriſhment, as was ſuited to the 
growth of vanity. 


Pride, in a few words, is a compo- 
ſition of falſe apprehenſions, that en- 
gender vain confidence, — promote our 
good opinion of ſelf, and leſſen our opi- 
nion of others: — tending to exalt us on 
the inacceſſible rock of oſtentation, till 
our loftineſs renders us the mark of ri- 
dicule, and a theme for contempt and 
deriſion. It manifeſts itſelf in various 
ways, but always tends to one end, 
namely, the exaltation—and commenda- 
tion of ſelf; and it directs us to ſurvey 
with an eye of candour that, in ourſelves, 
which we ſhould ſeverely condemn in 
others; it is blind to all human failings, 
and ever diſplays the faireſt ſide. Its 
language is, Mighty man, how won- 
& derful are thy doings! Wiſdom per- 


„ yvades 
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% vades thy noble mind, and dignity 


e crowns thy native excellencies,” — to 
this effect Pride ever reaſons. — “ Self- 
love and Pride, ſays an ingenious au- 
„ thor, and various paſſions, throw an 
« everlaſting diſguiſe upon our own 
* temper and conduct. Pride is fo ex- 
* tenhve,—lo univerſal a diſeaſe of man- 
kind, that I know no part of the in- 
& ſection which we derive from our firſt 
father, that has ſo intimately mingled 
* jitlelf with the whole mals of blood, 
has ſo much corrupted our beſt powers, 
and runs without exception, through 
© the whole race.” It is the peculiar 
province of this vice to deceive, by puf— 
fing up the vain imagination; hence it is 
we generally find it moſt conſpicuous in 
thoſe, who in the view of others, have 
the leaſt claim to it. Montaigne ſays, 
* It is Pride that diverts from the com- 
© mon path, and makes man embrace 
* novelties, and rather chuſe to be head 
* of a troop, loſt and wandering in the 
* path of error.” Natural genius and 
ability are pleaſing, but, alas! Pride 
| often 
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often taints theſe derived beneſits, — and 
ſerves to render them odious inſtead of 
admirable. 


Ariſtotle once addreſſed himſelf thus, 
to a fſelf-conceited ignorant youth: 
* Young man, (ſaid he) I wiſh I were 
„ what you think yourſelf, and my ene- 
„ mies what you really are.“ Pytha- 
goras uſed to ſay, © the firſt evil that 
*« crept into a family was Pride, the 
* ſecond reproach, and the third ruin.” 
Notwithſtanding, its heinous and abomi- 
nable nature muſt evidently appear to 
every conſiderate mind, yet we are na- 
turally incapacitated, and unable of our- 
ſelves to root it out; nothing ſhort of 
ſupernatural power can effect ſo great an 
undertaking. Since this appears to be 
ſo univerſal an evil, and ſo direſully pre- 
dominent—we may reaſonably enquire 
what 1t 1s that man has to be proud of? 
Reaſon, the immortal guide of nature, 
imaginarily affords ſufficient plea. But 
how did we acquire this bleſſing? Not 
by any means of our own,—it is the gift 
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of him that ſaid, Let there be light, 


« and it was light.” It is the ſove- 
reign unmerited gift of Almighty Good- 
neſs, who beſtows this faculty on his 
human creatures, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the brute creation. He diſpenſes 
theſe bleſſings with impartial wiſdom ;— 
to ſome he gives greater,—to others 
{maller degrees of reaſon. What then 
here have we to be proud of? As we 
only receive it at the hand of God, it is 
ever at his diſpoſal to remove it when he 
pleaſes. 10 b 


Man's vain boaſting is but in borrowed 
feathers. We are but ſtewards, —and 
therefore mult, when the maſter calls, 
deliver up an account of our ſtewardſhip. 
But let us further confider how this gift 
has been employed, and we ſhalt find 
leſs cauſe for vanity. Experience de- 
clares it has been abuſed to the purpoſe 
of rebellion -againſt its divine Giver. 
Far greater cauſe for humiliation and 
felf-abaſement, than for Pride, on the 
account of realon. Learning affords- a 
refuge 
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refuge to this evil miſcreant, and adorns 
him with borrowed plumes; but as it is 
the effect of ignorance, it is a ſhame to 
this acquirement: But alas! learning 
will not make a man wiſe; for, though 
Athens gave him birth, or Greece, tui- 
tion, —yet, after all, he may be but a 
learned fool. It is the height of folly 
then for men to pride themſelves on 
this, which at beſt, they get from others. 
Knowledge is another gilded bait 
which this pampered vice embraces as 
a ſpecious pretext ; — but if a man 
attains to the higheſt ſummit of ſpecu- 
lative knowledge, and remains ignorant 
of himſelf, he knows, comparatively, no- 
thing. Wiſdom itſelf is derived from 
him who takes of the fooliſh things of 
this world, to confound the wiſe and 
learned. Some vainly pride themſelves 
in their riches, without conſidering them 
as the root of all evil, and that which 
take to themſelves wings, and fly away. 
Honour, the boaſt of men, — and 
power, the ſtaff of pride, are both ſub- 
jet to Omnipotence, at whoſe ſupreme 

diſpoſal 
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diſpoſal they are, and who can continue, 
or deprive, as {hall ſeem beſt to his un- 
erring wiſdom. Beauty, that admired 
charm, is alas! but fading. When dire 
diſeaſe with all its mournful train, in- 
vade the ſpotleſs mals, —nature unwil- 
lingly muſt yield, — and the gay yon 
will wither, Woe vs die. 

Yet, notwithſtanding, this idicutoub? in 
truder claims a place here likewiſe. Gran- 
deur, with all its glittering train, — ap- 
peals to Pride in its behalf, — vainly ex- 
ulting on the tower of fame, though 
threatening danger proves its honour 
falle. Thus the whole rational creation 
irrationally glory in what is not their 
own; — {trut in the gaudy plumes that 
bounteous heaven grves;—believe them- 
ſelves immortal, in a tranſitory ſtate. 
Man, that of all God's creatures, has the 
leaſt cauſe for oſtentation, naturally pof- 
ſeſſes moſt. —Conſult the oracles of truth 
—appeal to impartial reaſon — conſider 
well experience, — eyen reaſon in its 


brighteſt form, — and there the myſtery 
appears, 
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appears, — and man is ſeen but as he 
is; depraved, inſtead. of pure; — vile, 
inſtead of honourable; — mortal in every 
age and inſtance. — View, on the other 
hand, eternal ,. wiſdom cloathed with 
power, — infinitude, — and might, eter- 
nal — immortal, — immutable,— invinci- 
ble, — omnipotent, — omniſcient,, — and 
omnipreſent ; and yet, inconceivablyab- 
ſurd to think of! Pride fills its deluded 
votaries with the vain idea of indepen- 
dency. Man, who is comparatively a 
reptile, in the view of eternal majeſty, 
dares to offend his Maker both in thought 
and deed.— Pride, is not limited to a ſo- 
cial ſphere, but increaſes with its ob- 
ject, and therefore aggravates the fin. 
It is an humbling conſideration, when we 
reflect on what helpleſs beings, when in 
infancy, we were; and how the pride of 
man muſt be laid low in the duſt ;— the 
haughtieſt monarch will become the food 
of, worms, —and he that once gloried in 
his, power, —may be mingled with the 
meaneſt beggar. 


Wilen of 


But 
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But if we extend our thoughts ſtill 
further, where will the Pride of man ap- 
pear, when its deluded ſubjects ſtand be- 
fore the once humbled, but then highly 
exalted judge of quick and dead ? Rea- 
ſon and conſcience will umtedly con- 
demn,—and confuſion muſt convit. In- 
nocence, the hallowed veſtment of di- 
vine perſection, - ould ſcorn the ſpotted 
garb; — and man, with all the embroi- 
dery of Pride, would be polluted and 
depraved. It has ever been deemed a 
neceſſary means whereby to judge truth 
from error, that the ground and founda- 
tion of the thing aſſerted, be duly ex- 
amined ; and if that be found defective, 
the aſſertion 1s immediately deemed er- 
roncous. 


Having adopted this method in the 
prelent diſcuſſion of this enſnaring vice, 
have firſt defined the nature of the 
thing itlelf, and then entered into a 
particular enquiry of what probable 
and reaſonable cauſe there is for its ex- 

S iſtence 
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iſtence in man, and have endeavoured to 
prove, both from reaſon and nature, that 
there is nothing in man which can fur- 
niſh with proper cauſe for Pride, but 
rather for humility, ſelf- abaſement, 
and abhorrence. Revelation authorizes 
this aſſertion, and pronounces mankind 
* To be leſs than nothing, and altoge- 


ther vanity;“ and reaſon ſufficiently 
confirms it. 


Thus, the beſt practical inference 
we can draw from this poſition will 
be, that as Pride is ſo hateful in the 
ſight both of God and man, we fhould 
learn to deſpiſe it in ourſelves whenever 
we ſee it. It is not only an evil, but an 
affliction alſo, — for it prevents us often 
from ſubmitting to thoſe things which 
might conduce to our welfare in this 
life ;—it deſtroys all ſocial happineſs, — 
and embitters every joy. 


Pride is a contentious ſpirit, that cavils 
more for form than reality ;—more for 
cuſtom 
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cuſtom than truth; — more for honour 
than merit more for praiſe than profit. 
There are three things, either of which 
every prudent man would do well to 
conſider: What he has been. What 
he is. And what he may be.——As all 
theſe reflections are applicable to every 
man, ſo alſo one of them might afford 
matter of humility and ſelf-abaſement. 
A man that prides himſelf in derived 
bleſſings, as if they were mherent,—1s 
like a perſon borrowing money from 
another, to make a ſhow and parade 
with ;—when at the ſame time, he 1s 1n- 
debted to another for it. If we can ſup- 
pole one thing as much more abſurd than 
another, as the comparative diſtance of 
the North Pole from the South, Pride 
muſt indiſputably claim che title. Wiſdom 
forbids the haughty man a place in all 
its courts ;—Modelty conceals her known 
defects; but Pride, with vehemence ſur- 
paſſing thought, exalts itſelf above the 
reſt. As affectation univerſally incurs 
the cenſure of the diſcerning world, —ſo 
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oſtentation merits likewiſe the ſevereſt 
re prehenſions. The former is juſtly ri- 
diculed for its preten/ions, the latter, for 
its ideal importance. The inflated ſons 
of arrogance, who pamper Pride by in- 
dulgence, are forgetful, in the hour of 
their imaginary greatneſs, that mortals 
are but mortals ſtill, - that ſelf- abaſement 
is honourable,—and that their proper 
dignity conſiſts in being humble. 
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Animum rege —— 


Hor Ne. 
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ESIRE and fear are often like the 

troubled ocean, or the watery 
bubble, that rages for a moment,—but 
ends in nothing. Moved by theſe mu- 
tual principles of diſcontent, our lives 
are one continued ſcene of war,—and 
commotions fill the narrow ſpace of time. 
Our preſent enjoyments are embittercd 
by the view of others ;—and our future 
comforts, when obtained, are leſſened by 
our ſelf-deceiving promiſes. Felicity is 
the end that all have in view, but to this 
hidden prize ſo many roads are made, 


84 that 
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that the way is difficult to be found. 
The poor man vainly fancies riches can 
afford this blefſing ;—the rich man ſeeks 
it in che warns ot honour the learned 
fall proffrate at! the feet of know- 
ledge ;—the hero builds his hope upon 
that tottering fabric fame ;—and the 
voluptuous dive in purfuit of it, into 
the depths of luxury and diſſipation.— 
But alas! the end 1s not obtained, de- 
fire ſtill cries for more, and fear is 
dreading the effects. Of theſe two 
principles Ambition generally conſiſts. 
which renders it inſatiable, never com- 
pictely happy, and ever ſeeking an ad- 
dition to its enjoyments. Ambition, 
with its mighty arm, would willingly 
graſp the uniyerle ;—but Heaven, wiſer 
in its decrees, has limited the poſſeſſion 
within proper bounds. 


Mankind, inſtead of ſtudying mutual 
good, are craving the pre-eminence {— 
inſtead of promoting the welfare of 
others, are ſtriving for the diadem them- 
ſelves, without · conſidering the pearls of 


virtue, 
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virtue, bene volence, —and charity, will 
be wanting. Could ve be raiſed above 
this lower earth, and view the world 
like the rapid current running its wonted 
courſe, reaſon would teach us to ima— 
gine that all would iſſue in the river of 
continuing joy. But alas! the briny 
ſea of grief, diſappointment, and afflic- 
tion, unite with the liquid ſtream, and 


taint the pure element with adverſity 
and woe, 


Ambition implies fervency of defire,— 
real and ardour in the purſuit, —a gene- 
ral diſſatisfaction of the preſent, and 
aſpiring views in future. All men are 
fond of being diſtinguiſhed, and few like 
to remain unnoticed: hence it is, that 
this principle, in ſome degree, pervades 
the whole human ſpecies, and is not 
conſined to any particular ſtation. 


Alexander, that mighty butcher of 
mankind, manifeſted his higheſt Ambi- 
tion to be conqueſt z but when his end 
was once obtained, inſtead of yielding 
| him 
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him the ſuppoſed comfort, it proved his 
miſery; that he had no more worlds to 
conquer. Compoſure and tranquility of 
mind, are far more deſirable than the 
noiſome din of war, — or the mighty 
confliftts of mankind: but to this 
bliſsful friend, Ambition is a bitter foe. 
Peace, the ſacred canopy: of nature, is 
hurled from the verdured plain, — and 
anarchy returns to perſonate Ambition. 
According to the Stoics, © the firſt ap- 
„petite of an animal is to preſerve 
itſelf;“ but the firſt principle of Am- 
bition 1s to excel. Ambition and envy 
are not widely apart, ſince we are apt to 
envy thoſe,' to whole ſuppoſed happineſs 
we are ambitious of arriving. It is a 
paſſion, that may be applied either to 
good, or. evil purpoſes; and though 
it exiſts in all, yet is different in its 
effects. | 


When exerted in a noble cauſe, it is 
conſequently laudable,—and comes un- 
der the title of a proper ſpirit of emu- 
lation; but when excited merely by 

| views 
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views of gratiſying our Pride and Vanity, 
and of exalting ſelf; it is then highly 
deſerving of cenſure and abhorrence.— 
There is ſometimes as much of Ambi- 
tion diſplayed, in a ring of cudgellers, 
who are each earneſtly contending for 
the glory due to his feats of cruelty and 
wantonneſs, as there have been in the 
ſchools of the ancients, who {hall ap- 
pear moſt diſtinguiſhed for his learning 
and abilities. Let not any then ſuppoſe 
this principle conſiſts merely in a deſire 
for grandeur and dignity ;—on the con- 
trary, it is the higheſt Ambition that 
ſome have, who {hall excel moſt in 
reſembling the brute creation;—or in 
other words, in acts of revelling, — 
drunkenneſs, —and debauchery. 


Ambition is that to our will, which 
the ſpur is to a horſe ; it haſtens us on 
either to good or evil. Seneca ſays, 
Ambition puffs us up with vanity and 
„ wind, and we are equally troubled, 
either to ſee any- body before us, or 
„ no-body behind us.” So that it in- 
cludes 
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cludes a deſire of being admired, as wel] 
as attaining the end. People in general 
conſider too little this reaſonable truth; 
in proportion to the requirement, ſo is 
the giſt: now as all our powers, whether 
mental or corporal, are derived, we 
ſhould conſider that he who gave us thoſe, 
allo aſſign d us our ſphere in life; con- 
ſequently he knows our ability, and 
therefore places us accordingly. Had 
he thought us endued with ſenatorial 
wiſdom, ſenators we might have been; 
had he thought us ſuitable for the loweſt 
fphere, that would have been our lot: 
ſo that to be ambitious of thoſe things 
above our reach, is repining at the diſ- 
penſation of Providence. 


- 


Honour, Profit, and Pleaſure, ſays an 
ingenious author, are the world's Tri— 
nity: to theſe moſt bend the knee of 
reverence, and drop the tender with to 
obtain, —and to acquire each of them, 
molt are ambitious. Does your Am- 
bition lead to the gilded ſtreets of ho- 
nours, dignities, and titles? Conſider, 

they 
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they are bounded at moſt by time, and 
that duration altogether uncertain. Mr. 
Addiſon obſerves, „ The death - bed 
« ſhews the emptinels of titles in a true 
„light; a poor diſpirited ſinner lies 
e trembling under the apprehenſions of 
„the Rate he is entering on, and is 
„ aſked by a grave attendant, how his 
ee holineſs does? Titles, at ſuch a time, 
© look rather like inſults and mockery, 
than 'reſpett.” Are you ſeeking pro- 
fit? You will do well to remember, 
that profit and loſs are nearly connetted, 
and what you may imagine the former, 
may prove the latter. Are you ambi- 
tious of pleaſure? Remember, pleaſure 
and pain are not wide apart, and beware 
leſt in ſeeking the former, you obtain 
only the latter. Fame is frequently the 
object of our Ambition, the ſummit of 
our deſires: but nothing is more uncer- 
tain than popular applauſe; for though 
in one breath the world will applaud, in 
the next it will condemn. It is not fame 
that will ſatiate the cravings of our men- 
tal appetite, but the ſenſe of having done 

| well, 
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well, —and the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience. Is grandeur the object of our 
Ambition? What is all the pageantry 
and ſhew, that earthly honours can pro- 
duce, when the perlon, thus attended, 
returns to his native earth? Can this 
procraſtinate the humbling ſtroke, or 
once impede his final diſſolution? Net- 
ther honour,— profit, —pleaſure, — fame, 
or grandeur, can effect fo great a work. 
Are riches the end of our Ambition? 
That glittering ore that richly arrays the 
monarch, that pampers imperial pride, 
that ſatiates the bale deſires of the vo- 
luptuary, brings miſery with the poſſeſſion 
of it. Is power the ſource of our Am- 
bition? Of all the weapons which frail 
men poſſeſs, none are more dangerous 
than power; if wrongly handled, it will 
deſtroy not only others, but ourſelves. 
There needs viſdom, diſcernment, pru— 
dence, and diſcretion, in the ule of this 
weapon; and, except we are poſſeſſed of 
theſe, power will inevitably prove our 
ruin. Are learning and knowledge the 
object of our Ambition? When we 

have 
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have attained to the ſublimeſt degree in 
both, we know comparatively but little. 
This is a principle connected chiefly 
with pride, ſince to exceed others is, on 
the one part, the expectation; and to 
be admired and envied by all, is, on the 
other, the deſire. 


Were our Ambition thus gratified, 
what would be the reſult of it? We 
ſhould imagine more highly of ourſelves 
than we deſerved, — and inſtead of attri- 
buting the merit where due, we ſhould 
be only aſcribing it to our ſuppoled 
excellency. Were this greedy principle 
to be ſatisfied, we ſhould have emperors 
of beggars, and kings of coblers ;—the 
world would be totally ſubverted, and 
the Eaſt would be drained of her riches 
to ſupport this univerſal ſovereignty. 
But happy is it for us, Ambition is 
ſuffered to reach no further than deſire; 
and the more a man is perplexed with 
this companion, the greater ſtranger will 
he be to happinels. 


® 
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Dr. Turnbull, in his Treatiſe on the 
Principles of Moral Philoſophy, obſerves, 
It is becauſe the natural defire of 
* power mult be ſatisfied in ſome man- 
« ner, that other power is ſought; and 
it is becauſe this true power is not 
* earneſtly contended for, that the mind, 
if it is not employed in the purſuit of 
* ſome falle {ſpecies of power, preys 


upon itſelf, and becomes at laſt quite 


** languid and inſenſible.“ 


Ambition 1s the ſource of various 
evils, conſidered merely as a thirſt for 
power and dominion ; f{ince, in order to 
obtain that deſired end, men have been 
led to the moſt hazardous enterprizes,— 
regardleſs of every tender admonition, 
or pathetic warning. Cicero mentions a 
a book, written by a famous peripatetic 
philoſopher, Diczarchus, to ſhew © that 
more miſchiefs are brought upon 
* mankind by the hands of men them» 


„„ ſelves, than by the earthquakes, de- 


“ luges, or any other ſuch cauſes.” 
Certain it 1s, that through inordinate 
deſire 
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defire, and zeal without knowledge, 
united with the flaming torch of Am- 
bition, men are hurned into atts of 
cruelty and wickedneſs to others, that 


prove in the end, inſtrumental to their 
own deſtruction. 


We have hitherto conſidered Ambition 
as a vice, and connected with bad ends 
it is ſo; but when it is produced by a 
generous principle of doing good, and 
is zealous to promote the intereſt and 
welfare of mankind, then it is rather to 
be admired as a virtue. The reader will 
pleale to oblerve the diſtinction made in 
this reſpect, for that Ambition, which 
flows from a thirſt for power, or any 
thing that centers in ſelf, is a baſe, ſordid 
principle; but that which aries ſolely 
from a dehre of being uleful to others, 
is properly commendable. © Let him 
„that glorieth, glory in the Lord,” ſays 
St. Paul. The moſt exalted objett—the 
moſt ſublime adoration! But notwith- 
ſtanding moſt of us are ſo ambitious for 
time, yet how few of us are ambitious 
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for eternity !—To glorify God here, and 
hereafter, is a conſideration that dwells 
with too little weight on our minds, and 
is yet of the laſt importance. Should it 
not be our conſtant Ambition to praiſe 
and magnify that gracious Being, who 
is ever ſhowering down his benefits upon 
us? molt certainly it ſhould. 


If ſublimity of thought, or refinement 
of conception, can be raiſed to a more 
than ordinary degree, it muſt be in the 
contemplation of ſuch an object as is 
ſupremely exalted above others. So, 
likewiſe, if Ambition is extended to its 
furtheſt limit, and dignified with the 


moſt honourable purſuit, it muſt, ac- 


cording to the nature of things, be di- 


rected to a being of unparalleled excel- 
lency, and of divine perfection. Con- 
ſonent herewith, Dr. Turnbull fays, 
Man cannot open his eyes to conſider 
e the ſtupendous frame of nature, or 
* contemplate his own make, without 
* apprehending, or conceiving ſome 

| «© mighty 
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e mighty power that made, upholds, 
“ and governs all.“ 


From hence we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that as man is but a ſojourner on 
earth, he ſhould conſider the world as 
his inn,—nature as the road, —revelation 
as his map or guide,—and eternity his 
home. Thus viewing every human 
comfort as uncertain, —and every ſublu- 
nary joy as tranſitory, —our Ambition 
ſhould be directed to thoſe bleſſed re- 
gions, where ſorrow never entereth ;— 
and where are pleaſures for evermore ! 
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Semper Avarus eget. * 


HoRact. 


ROFUSION, laviſh of its gifts, 
invokes feſtivity and mirth ;—fru- 
gality, wiſer in itſelf, imparts a mode- 
rate ſhare ;—but pining Avarice, willing 
to engrols the whole, 1s really poſleſſed 
of neither, Though ſmiling plenty 
crown each revolving year, —or fair 
abundance prove the harveſt of our 
hopes,—yet, in deſiring more, we ever 
want ; and as the poet beautifully ex- 
preſſes it, 


« Seek the cruel lomething unpolleſſed.“ 


1 4 While 
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While diſſipation and cxtravagance 
are the prevailing principles of many, 
an earneſt deſire of accumulation, is 
alone predominant in others. To amaſs, 
1s the delight of ſome ;—to diſperſe, the 
enjoyment of many. The world is a 
rich and extenſive proſpett, which being 
viewed in the glaſs of natural conception, 
is greatly magnified :—but when expe- 
rience repreſents it more clearly to our 
view, the mountain deſcends into a 
mole-hill ; and what before appeared the 
perfection of happineſs, is now conſi— 
dered as contemptible, and altogether 
unworthy the attention of one, formed 
for a world that is eternal! 


There is in every man a natural pro- 
penſity to regard only the preſent, and 
remain forgetful of futurity ; this prone- 
neſs of the will works upon defire, and 
through the ſtrength of imagination, and 
variety of ſuggeſtion, produces that 
legion of evils, comprized under the 
term Avarice. | 


It 
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It has been remarked by an ingenious 
writer, “ that every animal, except 
* man, keeps to one diſh; but man falls 
* upon every thing that comes in his 
* way. The regularity of the courle of 
nature, and the infinite rectitude of the 
divine appointments, evidently prove the 
ſovereignty of the Divine Being ;—nor 
is there a more certain evidence of the 
irrefſtibility of Almighty Power, than 
the fervency of our delires, being uni- 
verſally ſubordinate. Though defire be 
ever ſo vehement, yet, as dependent 
creatures, we are enjoined ſubmiſſion ; 
and however atheiſtical men may be, no 
effect can be produced without a caule, 
nor any deſire ſatished without the per- 
miſſion of the Cauſe of Cauſes. Thus 
Avarice, literally conſidered, ſigniſies in- 
ordinate, — fervent, —and inſatiable de- 
ſire. Notwithſtanding the chimerical al- 
ſertions of the Stoics, no man ever yet 
was free from the deſire of ſomething, 
which admits either pleaſure or pain. 
„ Preſent and future good, ſays Zeno, 
« give riſe to pleaſure and deſire.” But 


in 
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in other paſſions of the mind there are 
degrees; conſequently Avarice, as a 
diſtinct principle, may be deemed immo- 

derate deſire. | 


Ariſtotle ſays, © the will is two-fold, 
* one rational, the other ſenſual; and 
* often times the ſenſual over rules the 
other, though ſuperior to it in the 
order of nature.” The ſenſual prin- 
ciple appears to be deſire, —a paſſion in 
itſelf naturally ignorant of what is beſt; 
being governed by ſenfual appetite, and 
conſequently happily ſubordinate to the 
will of God, who knows what is belt for 
us. Fain would depraved reaſon urge 
us to implore, that the reins of govern- 
ment might be in our poſleſſion ;—but 
the Divine Being, who knows our 1gno- 
rance in aſking, forbids the conſtant gra- 
tification of our defires. Time and pri- 
vileges are put into our hands, but 
vitiated deſire knows not how to ule 
them. From hence it appears, that Ava- 
rice, —covetouſnels,—or inſatiable deſire, 
prevails more or leſs in every man. It is 


the 
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the notion of ſome, that this principle 
conſiſts alone in poſſeſſing much, and 
deſiring more. Certain it is that it in- 
cludes this idea, but not to the excluhon 
of others, ſince Avarice dilplays itſelf. 


as well as pride and ambition, in va- 
rious ways. 


Socrates compared covetous perſons 
o © fowls that choak themſelves by 
** over-cating, and to the ſetting fun 
that benefits no-body : Their wealth, 
* ſaid he, is like the ſeaſts made for the 
% dead, who have all, but enjoy nothing; 
or like fig-trees growing on a preci— 
pice, which do ſervice to nothing but 
« kites and crows.” Antiſthenes ſays, 
a covetous man can neither be a good 
man, nor a king, nor a freeman.” 


Having hitherto ſolely conſidered the 
proper definition of Avarice, ſhall pro— 
ceed further to enquire in what way it 
acts as a principle; which will enable us 
to determine more particularly on its 
nature. As a deſire, it is applicable to 


ſomething 
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ſomething defired; — as a paſſion, to 
ſomething loved and admired. The na- 
tural operations of Avarice generally are 
either to riches, — power, — fame, —gran- 
deur.— learning, knowledge, — or ho- 
nour, To one of theſe it is generally 
directed; and to acquire either, moſt are 
covetous. An enquiry neceſſarily re- 
| ſults, what is the end in view by obtain- 
ing theſe? That which mankind in ge- 
neral are eagarly in purſuit of—hap- 
pineſs; 1t is the ſuppoſition of bene- 
ft, or the view of aggrandizement, that 
prompts to the obtention of ſome hidden 
prize. Every faculty of the mind is im- 
preſſed into the ſervice. of deſire, and 
every power of the ſoul is engaged in the 
common caule. Reclining thought ex- 
poled on the mighty ocean of embar- 
raſment, caſts in the anchor of hope,— 
till every boiſterous wind ſhall ceaſe ;— 
the gale of promiſing expectancy ob- 
tained, we ſail by the compals of deſire ; 
but wanting the ſkilful pilot of diſcre- 
tion, founder on the rock of vain ima- 
gination. 

Goldſmith, 
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Goldſmith, in his eſlays, ſays, “ Miſers 


are generally characterized as men 
„ without honour or humanity, who 
live only to accumulate; and to this 
paſſion ſacrifice every other happi- 
neſs.” It is the height of precipitancy 
in any, to brand thoſe with the epithet 
covetous, who, from principles of duty 
and domeſtic prudence, agreeable to the 
law of expediency, exerciſe frugality and 
moderation. This mordinate deſire of 
acquiring, increaſes with our years; and 
the older people grow, the more co- 
vetous they are in general. Avarice is 
more eminently conſpicuous in thoſe, 
who in poſſeſſing abundance, are covet- 
ing more, and at the ſame time, un- 
willing that any ſhould have a ſhare in 
their ſuppoſed happineſs. 


It is the ſordid deſire of engroſſing all, 
to the excluſion of others, that ſingu- 
larly diſtinguiſhes this diſpoſition of 
mind. Prodigality is an extreme to be 
avoided, as well as Avarice; but while 
the former may injure many, the latter 


benefits 
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benefits none. Daily experience proves 
that neither riches, - power, — ſame, — nor 
grandeur, can ſecure the invaluable and 
humanly unattainable previlege of feli- 
city. The entire and ſole acquiſition 
of ſome temporal good, is the object held 
in view by Avarice; and hence it 1s that 
a chain of evils flow from this ſource and 
origin: ſome of theſe are mjuſtice,— 
cruelty, — oppreſſion, — falſhood, —difh- 
mulation,—and lying. | 


« There is a particular fault, ſays an 
© admired writer, which I have obſerved 
“ in moſt of the moraliſts in all ages, 
“ and that is, that they are always pro- 
« fſeſling themſelves, and teaching others 
to be happy. This ſtate is not to be 
« arrived at in this life, therefore I 
„ would recommend you to talk in an 
„% humbler ſtrain.” 


Avarice does not in any thing more 
generally diſtinguiſh itſelf than in the de- 
fire of happineſs, or in other words, to 
attain that, in which it is ſuppoſed fe- 

licity 
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licity is included. Bion, the Cynic Phi- 
ſopher, uſed to ſay, “a covetous man 
« does not enjoy his money, but his mo- 
© ney is maſter of him.“ Now, Avarice 
neceſſarily impedes enjoyment ; ſince in 
deſiring more, we cannot enjoy the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion. It is increaſe and ſupera- 
bundance, or rather inexhauſtible trea- 
ſure, that Avarice ſeeks, not a bare 
ſufficiency; hence it totally deſtroys 
contentment. It is the ſource of great 
enmity among men, for where this prin- 
ciple reigns, the ſucceſs of one individual 
1s the miſery of another. 


Seneca ſays, © What is the end of 
„% Avarice, when at beſt we are but 
e ſtewards of what we falſely call our 
„% own? — This conſideration {ſhould ex- 
cite us to deſire no more than is bounded 
by competency ; ſince, as ſtewards, we 
muſt be accountable for the uſe or abuſe 
of them. When we further conſider 
that all that we temporally poſſeſs, we 
muſt be diſpoſſeſſed of, —and all that we 
gain we muſt ſoon loſe, —and all that 
We 


we deſire, we may not obtain, —and if 
obtained, may not anſwer our expec- 
tation: — conſidering theſe things, an- 
nexed to the greateſt uncertainty and 
precariouſneſs of tenure, evidently and 


rationally prove the extreme folly of 
Avarice. 


View the buſy crouds of men haſtening 
alternately to their end, but thoughtleſs 
ol eternal gain, are avaricious of earthly 
profit. Each promiſes himſelf ſome ſe- 
cret joy; but, like the ſpider's web, it is 
built on the thread of life, which yields 
to the beſom of devouring death. Frui- 
tion and obtention is the proſpect ;—at- 
tention, — intention, — retention, — and 
contention, are the different roads; ſome 
by aſhduity feek, and never find ;— 
others, while intending, are fruſtrated in 
the attempt; — ſome, in retaining hope to 
find increaſe; others, in contending, wiſh 
to overcome: and thus inordinate deſire 
is variouſly exemplified, ——There is a 
ſolemn interrogative that infallibility itſelf 
makes uſe of, which gives a weighty turn 

| to 
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to this prevailing principle, What mal! 
« jt profit a man, if he gain the whole 
„ world, and loſe his own ſoul Or 
„ what ſhall a man give in exchange for 
„his Toul?” There is a natural pro- 
penſity in man, to defire to gain ſome— 
thing: but the queſtion is, what that de- 
kre reaches to? 


To conhder that as a virtue which is 
generally denominated a vice, may ſeem 
not only the perverſion, but a moſt hete- 
rogencous delineation of a principle uni- 
verſally condemned, as baneſul to ſo- 
ciety,—and the effuſion of a fordid, 
contracted mind. But if extreme deſire 
is the analyſis,— the ſeveral component 
parts, when applied to what is amiable, 
as the inordinate dehre of that, which 
ſhall rend to our own good, and the 
welfare of others; under thele circum- 
{tances, even Avarice, as we have be- 
fore defined it, becomes a virtue, —and 
claims both our admiration and imita- 
tion. It may probably be difficult to 
determine whether the inordinate deſire 
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of ſublunary benefits is moſt ridiculous 
or criminal, for it is evidently both.— 
That it renders men deſpicable even in 3 
poſſeſſing what generally procures eſteem 
is unqueſtionably true,—and the fear of Þ 
loſing, almoſt annihilates the pleaſure of [5 
obtaining. | 
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Seeing the diſſatisſactory nature of all 
earthly purſuits, as riches, honours, &c. 
if there 1s any thing worth exciting de- 
fire, it ſhould be that which can ſatisfy 
it. Avarice is relatively inſatiable, ſince 
it is generally employed on objects that 
cannot in themſelves afford ſolid ſatis- 
| faction. To be anxiouſly ſolicitous for 
things unattainable, 1s vain ;—but to de- 
fre ſuch as are the free giſt of ſovereign 
mercy, is far more realonable. Reve- 
lation abounds with invitations to ſuch 
as hunger and thirſt after righteouſnels, 
to come and buy, * without money, and 
« without price.” Now the temporal 
benefits we are avaricious of, are not to 
be had at ſo eaſy a rate. But we are 
told, © Bleſſed are . that hunger and 

e thirſt 
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« thirſt aſter righteouſneſs, for they ſhall 
«© be filled.“ Avarice can never be 
filled with any earthly good. After we 
have obtained the whole ſcope of our 
defire as to this life, the immortal mind 
will ſtill be craving. There is nothing 
ſhort of that overflowing fountain of 
fullneſs, and thoſe inexhauſtible riches 
treaſured up in Chriſt, that can afford 
permanent and ſolid ſatisfaction. 


Some may be ready to object, that as 
Avarice in its nature is a vice, it ought 
not to be rendered a virtue. To this it 
may be anſwered, that as Avarice 1n- 
cludes inordinate, longing deſire, —when 
fixed only on temporals, it is an evil, 
or a vice. This is its natural ten- 
dency. But when by a ſupernatural 
power, thoſe deſires are changed from 
the love of vice, to the love of virtue, 
and from temporal views, to center only 
in ſpiritual; then an Avarice for hea- 


venly treaſure 1s our higheſt privilege, 
not merit, and will iſſue in eternal hap- 


pineſs.——It is an old ſaying “ that 
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good may be brought out of evil,” [6 
this principle, which is uſually directed 
either to riches, honour, &c. may thro' 
divine renovation, be aſpiring to that in- 
heritance which is eternal in the heavens. 
Now, the difference of that Avarice which 
1s ſenſual, and that which 1s ſpiritual, 1s 
leen by the effects; the former iſſues in 
cruelty, oppreſſion, &c. the latter in 
charity and beneficence. To deſire much 
and to obtain little is common, and as 
Avarice in natural things excites the 
hatred and enmity of our competitors, 
ſo our dchres being fruſtrated, will ex- 

pole us to the obloquy and reproach of 

many. Since every gilded toy, a | 
palling world can ſhew, will periſh in the £ 
uſe; and every /e ing good, ſerve only 
to increaſe our pain; let Avarice aſpire 
to thoſe ſublimer things, the end of 
which is Peace. 
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good may be brought out of evil,” {6 
this principle, which is uſually directed 
either to riches, honour, &c. may thro' 
divine renovation, be aſpiring to that in- 
heritance which is eternal in the heavens. 
Now, the difference of that Avarice which 
is ſenſual, and that which is ſpiritual, is 
leen by the effects; the former iſſues in 
cruelty, oppreſſion, &c. the latter in 
charity and beneficence. To deſire much 
and to obtain little is common, and as 
Avarice in natural things excites the 
hatred and enmity of our competttors, 
ſo our dchres being fruſtrated, will ex- 
pole us to the obloquy and reproach of 
many. Since every gilded toy, a 
paſſing world can ſhew, will periſh in the 
uſe; and every /eeming good, ſerve only 
Lo increaſe our pain;—let Avarice aſpire 
to thoſe ſublimer things, the end of 
which 1s Peace. 
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Opes irritamenta malorum. 
Virol. 


Solum unum hoc vitium adferet ſenectus hominibus. 
Attentiores ſumus ad rem omnes, quam ſat eſt. 
TERENCE. 


SH we to judge of the goodnels 


of a cauſe by the number of its 
adherents,—or acknowledge all things to 
be true that are ſtrenuouſly defended, — 
or determine on the excellency of any 
thing from the variety of its admirers ;— 
we muſt naturally ſuppole that in Riches 
every bleſſing is included. To this en- 
ſnaring idol many offer their daily obla- 
tions —it is alone worſhiped by ſome, — 
and the ſummit of deſire to others.—In 


hopes of acquiring wealth, many will 
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ſacrifice their peace, and proſtitute their 
conſciences, —-vend their deareſt privi- 
leges to obtain a trifle ;—refign ineſ- 
timable benefits to procure uncertain 
good. Extreme Riches, or cxtreme 
poverty, are evils greatly to be dreaded : 
for though the latter is inexpreſſibly af- 
Fetiwve,—vet the former is ſuperlatively 
dangerous. Temporally they inſure 
trouble in the management and tenure : 
and. if we imagine we can thereby pro- 
cure eternal happineſs, our diſappoint- 
ment will be truly awful, for as an in- 
genious author once oblerved, “ if hea- 
ven could be purchaſed with money, 
* the rich would be the only pur- 
„ chaſers:” But, ſays our Lord, © it 
is eaſier for a camel to go through the 
« eye of a needle, than for a rich man, 
* one that truſts in his Riches, to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.“ Great 
poſſeſſions are too ſeldom conſidered as 
a gift, or as that which we receive at the 
hand of divine muniſicence; which is 
evidenced plainly in the uſes to which 
they are generally applied. It is not ſo 

much 
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much Riches as the abuſe of them that 
conſtitutes them evil. When united 
with charity and benevolence, they are a 


bleſſing to the poſſeſſor, and of ſervice to 


others; but when annexed to avarice, 
they are of preſent benefit to none.— 
Eſtimation ſlamps a value on the thing 
elteemed; poſleſſion on the thing pol- 
ſelled. Now Riches are almoſt generally 
ellec med, but not fo generally poſſeſſed; 
to form then any proper judgment of 
their intrinſic value, we mull oblerve the 
conduct of the affluent. The idea of 
procuring ſomething that wears the pe- 
cious maſk of plcaſure, urges to covet 
the attainment ; for were there not ne— 
ceſſary efletts reſulting, none of us 
ſhould value it as ore for its fimple 


quality. 


Socrates ſays, % Riches arc not to be 

* managed without realon, no more 
* than a horſe without a bridle; and as 
* wine is tainted by a vellel, ſo are theſe 
„by the conduct of their owners. All 
men in a ſenſe are traders, but though 
now 
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now poſleſſing much, by one blaſt of 


adverſity may be reduced to a very con- 
traſted fituation, By all men being 
traders we may obſerve, that talents, 
whether more or leſs, is their capital, 
and their ule of them the merchandize : 
Some are employed ſo badly, that the 
trader becomes metaphorically a bank- 
rupt ; not ſatisfying the demands of his 
creditors, who are conſcience, truth, in- 


tegrity, &c. 


Riches are to be conſidered as derived, 
not naturally inherent, though legally 
bequeathed ; but the gift of that Divine 
Being, who giveth to ſome ten, to others 
an hundred fold. Thus viewed, we ſhall 
in theſe things acknowledge a provi- 
dence; and as influenced by the re- 
flection, ſhall uſe them to the glory of 
him who dealeth ſo bountifully with us, 
The reaſon why Riches are held forth as 
the root of all evil 1s, that the defire of 
them ſprings from an evil principle, and 
conſequently, when obtained, the effects 
are evil, There cannot be a ſtronger 


proof 
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proof of the falſe eſtimation of things, 
than in the general preferment of opu— 
lence in another, before merit. If a man 
is rich he will be noticed by moſt, —if he 
is poor as much dyregarded ;—if in 
point of merit deſerving eſteem, the 
world rarely do more than pity, becauſe 
it is obſcured through poverty. —Riches 
are like the gawdy flower, that attracts 
the ſwarming bees, who, when they 
have extracted all that they can get, de- 
ſert it as an uſeleſs thing: thus are rich 
men courted for their Riches; but if de- 
prived of them, the ſycophants no longer 
come. Seneca ſays, © we are all turned 
* merchants, and look not into the qua- 
lity of things, but into the price of 
them; for reward we are pious, and 
for reward again we are impious.“ 


6c 


The doctrine generally infuſed into 
our minds is gain, the object held in 
view by our relatives and friends is 
Riches: In order to obtain this miſtaken 
good every means is ſought after, - we 
are taught from our infancy to acknow- 

ledge 
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ledge its importance, — and maturity con- 


firms us in the belief of it. 


Nor is this 


prevailing principle matter of ſurprize, 
when we conſider that apparently our 
temporal intereſt depends, ſo that in ſome 
ſenſe the motive is good, though the 
objett is not ſo. They are deſired for 
ourſelves and others, on various ac- 
counts; by many no doubt, in order to 
ſupport the family dignity, or to retrieve 
its departing grandeur :;—by others to 
afford aſſiſtance to neceſſitous expettants: 
but with few, alas! for the glory of God 
and the good of mankind. For as one 


once oblerved, 


* benevolence is the 


„ bloſſom, beneficence the ſruit;” ſo 
that we may have the will, but without 
Riches to enjoy the power, we cannot 


effectuate the deſired good. 


66 


6c 


cc 


cc 


„Our pa- 


rents, lays Seneca, have trained us 
up into admiration of gold and filver : 
and the love of it is grown up with us 
to that degree, that when we ſhould 
ſhew our gratitude to heaven, we 


make preſents of theſe metals.” 


The 
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Ihe language of mankind in general, 
concerning Riches is, © it is the chief 
« good, the completion of deſire.“ But 
this, like all other ſublunary pleaſures. 
is deceitful, and at beſt but tranſitory. 
Diogenes ſays, “ the love of money is 
„the metropolis of all evils.” 


Sir William Cornwallis thus expreſſes 
himſelf reſpecting riches ; © Alas! poor 
„ world, that loveſt nothing but Riches, 
and yet ſerveſt thy ſtarved affections, 
* and wilt needs chule to be the ſervant 
* of this impotent vanity ; from whom 
pull but the attire of opinion, and you 
* have ſerved nothing but the diſtempe- 
* rature of imagination.“ Pythagoras, 
in his golden verles, ſays, 


„But know that all muſt to the thades below, 
+ That Riches ſometimes ebb, and ſometimes flow.“ 


When honeſtly obtained, prudently 
enjoyed, and liberally diſperled, they 
are ſupporters of the great fabric of 
ſociety, and the livelieſt image of hu- 


manity. 
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manity. Riches are the mark, induſtry 
the road, frugality the guard; and pru- 
dence the guide. Man 1s not born to 
live for himſelf; but 1s intended to an- 
{wer a far nobler end. They are not 
attually at our own diſpoſal, for though 
the lot is caſt into the lap, yet the 
* whole diſpoſing thereof is of the 
* Lord. —As we cannot expect to at- 
tain the end without the uſe of means, 
ſome authors, knowing how popular a 
caule it is, have pointed out the road to 
this falcinatmg charm, in hopes, pro- 
bably, to reform mankind with a view of 
pleaſure. The firſt means towards af- 
fluence, ſay they, 1s thrift, which im- 
plies a due attention to great, and not 
forgetting trivial concerns as beneath our 
notice; ſince a number of ſeeming trifles 
conſtitute ſomething really conſiderable. 


Diligence, ſay they, is the ſecond pre- 
requiſite, without which we cannot ex- 
pett ſucceſs to attend our undertakings, 
fince neglet incurs the contraty. A 
third means, they infer, is method in 
buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, without which all things be- 
come ſoon in a ſtate of anarchy and con- 
fuſion; and a man is at a loſs to know 
whether he 1s rich or poor, till perhaps 
fatally convinced of the latter. 


A good capacity is not ſo immediately 
neceſſary to acquire Riches, for the re- 
fined ſentiments of alpiring genius are a 
conſtant check to this accumulating art, 
which requires us to abandon the lofty 
ſallies of imagination, when ambition 
would act the contrary.—The plodding 
man, whole very ſoul ſeems materially 
earth, 1s the moſt probable perſon to 
ſucceed in this reſpect ;—and ſhall ſhine 
in the ſchool of commerce, when the man 
of letters would appear a dunce. There 
was nothing perhaps, about which the 
philoſophers differed more than in the 
determination of the ultimate end or 
happy life, unleſs in their opinion of the 
Divine Being, and ſo it may be truly ſaid 


of men in our day; which leads me to 


conſider the term Riches, in its ſublimeſt 
and 
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and molt exalted ſenſe. The Riches of 
this world conſiſt in poſſeſſing much of 
1t,—the Riches of the next, of bleflings 
in reverſion, to be enjoyed, and that 
eternally. To the ſuper-eminent and 
refined acquiſitions of futurity,—to per- 
manent poſſeſſions and infinitely increal- 
ing wealth, virtue unfolds a brilliant 
ſcene, where the lacred pages conduct us. 
Revelation 1s the only directory, but 
the Deiſt, who denies the truths of 


infallibility, muſt be convinced by rea- 
fon only. 


Reaſon ever contends for duration, 
and when ſupernaturally renovated, pre- 
{ers eternal, before natural benefits. As 
then the Riches dug out of the earth, 
are for earthly purpoſes, —thole that are 
for heavenly deſigns can alone be found 
in heaven. This 1s agreeable to reaſon. 
This acknowledged, we cannot aſcend 
the celeſtial heights, where true Riches 
alone are found, unleſs the medium of 
obtaining it, is revealed; and that reve- 

lation 
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lation proved authentic by the ſatisfac— 
tory comforts derived from it. The 
end of ſublunary good, is ſatisſying de- 
fire. —This no earthly gain ever yet 
could effect. Reaſon exhorts us to en- 
quire further, and revelation ſhews where 
it is to be found. St. Paul ſays, Unto 
„me, who am leſs than the leaſt of all 
* ſaints, is this grace given, that I 
* ſhould preach among the Gentiles 
„the unſearchable Riches of Chrilt.” 
In him 1s treaſured up all wiſdom and 
knowledge. Riches of a durable, ſatiſ- 
ſying kind center in him, that cannot be 
tound elſewhere. 


Herem is the rationaliſt lelf-confuted 
in viewing the uncertainty of earthly 
riches, and rationally compelled to ac- 
knowledge there are Riches in reverſion 
lor the appointed poſſeſſors, that they 
have an earneſt of here below ; which 
with departing life cannot be deluſive. 
When the truly virtuous man reſigns 
himſelf to the cold embraces of mor- 
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tality, —it is not under the brutal idea of 
annihilation ; but with the extaſies of 
one who is about to take poſſeſſion of an 
cternal inheritance. Appeal to common 
oblervation and reſolve this query, Can, 
or would a -man, knowingly, deceive 
others at a period when deception is 
ulelels? Realon denies the probability. 
In the proſpect then of theſe durable 
Riches and Rightcouſneſs, men have 
chearſully ſubmitted to the common 
enemy ol nature in the greateſt tri- 


umph. 


Now as to teinporal acquiſitions, we 
are in hourly danger of loſing them, in 
daily jeopardy though poſſeſſing them; 
but thole Riches which neither moth nor 
ruſt can corrupt, are in the proſpet : 
and when once obtained, we ſhall never 
be deprived of them. Common life and 
common lenle lead our depraved reaſon 
no higher than the preſent, and therefore 
for want of knowing, men diſpute ; and 
though ignorant. deny. Affluence in 


the 


1 
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the eſtimation of the world, is the cri— 
terion of felicity ;—in the view of mor- 
aliſts, the root of common evil ;—we ſee 
the general abuſe of Riches ;—the diſſa— 
tisfactory nature of them the proſtitu— 
tion of privileges to ſecure them. They 
have been Iikewiſe deemed ſubſervient 
to public utility, and a proper ſtimu— 
lative to induſtry and perleverance :— 
but after all, we may realonably con- 
clude,—that as earthly Riches are rather 
impending danger, than inviting pro- 
miles, genuinely underſtood, -e ſhould 
be anxiouſly concerned for thoſe Riches, 
that the world can neither give, nor 
take away. 
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4 Ni mi ocit unquam, 


« Ditior hic, aut eſt quia doctior:“ 


« Quam ſcit, uterq; libens, cenſebo exerccat artem. 


1 7 * 
HIORACE., 


Non ignora mali, miſeris ſuccurrere diſco.” 


VIRGIL. 


1 between the unlullied 
beauties of nature, and the ſplendid 
embelliſhments of art: — environed by 
ſcience, — and. encompalied by Kknow- 


ledge; Learning {hines conſpicuouſly 
great. To enrich the mind, is to lay up 
treaſure that diſſuſes its benign influence 
through every intellectual faculty ;— 
whereas the food of ſenſual appetite 
ſerves rather to contaminate than lup— 


W 4 pore. 
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port. Formed for nobler ends than 
mere cxiltence, the mind is rendered 
capable of receiving, to enable 1t to 


diſpenſe. 


Such has been the infinite wildom ol 
the great Creator, that we acquire that 
by degrees, which, if obtained at once, 
would be leſs eſteemed. For notwith- 
ſtanding the improvements made by the 
moderns in polite literature, Learning 
can be acquired only by degrees. Study 
and attention are the means, nor 1s the 
mind immediately, but gradually ma- 
ture to comprehend nt. Youth 1s a 
period allotted for this purpole, as being 
more ſuſceptible of thole neccflary im- 
preſſions, and more difhcult to be era- 
dicated; and likewiſe lels agitated or in— 
lluenced by ſecular concerns in ſuch a 
degree as to unpair the memory : which 
in more advanced age we are liable to. 


CIOS 1 > — 


8 e 


Learning flouriſhes at different times : 
in various countries, but we find by ; 
ancient hiſtory, that the Orientals were 

primarily 
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primarily favoured with it. Notwith- 
ſtanding lcience is the luminary of the 
mind, yet it hath frequently eclipſed 
the glory of nations by its prevalency. 
When i flouriſhed molt in Rome, its 
inhabitants were rapidly declining, —for 
it is the fore- runner of een which 
is the progenitor of luxury, and that has 
proved the harbinger of ruin to a nation 
in every age of time. 


Before we enter into a more particular 
diſcuſſion of this ſubject, muſt briefly 
conſider the ſtate of Learning in paſt 
ages. When Alexander poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Babvlon, the Chaldeans boaſted to 
Caliſthencs, that their obſervations of 
the ſtars were then 470,000 years old. 
But there is not any thing, ſays an in— 
genious writer, extant of the Chaldean 
aſtrology more ancient than the æra of 
Nabonaſlor, which began in the 13.967th 
year of the Julian period. The 1n- 
vention of arts among the .Chaldcans, 
is generally alcribed to Zoroaſter, a con- 
templator of the ſtars. Joſephus tel- 

| tifics 
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tifies that Beroſus introduced among the 
Grecians, the writings of the Chaldeans, 
concerning altronomy and philolophy.— 
Learning was now introduced among 
the Perſians by Zarades, a Perſian, who 
ſeems to have lived in the time of Hyl- 
taſpas, the father of Darius, who was 
cotemporary with Cyrus. All profeſſors 
of Learning amonglt the Perſians, were 
termed Magi. Theſe Magi continued 
down their Learning within their own 
families from one age, to another, and 
after a ſucceſſion of many ages, became 
ſo numerous, that they made a complete 
nation, and poſleſled a country peculiar 
to themſelves. © Where Solomon's wil- 
* dom, ſays an ancient author, is ſaid to 
* have excelled all the ſons of the Eaſt, 
it is underſtood of the Arabian philo- 
“ ſophers: for the Jews call Arabia the 
« Eaſt country.“ Vide Gen. x. 30, and 
XXV. 18. 


Thales, the wiſe man of Miletus; 
ſtands firſt on the roll of ancient ſages, 
and was the firſt author of natural philo- 


ſophy 
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ſophy and mathematics among the Gre- 
cians. Socrates, who ſtands ſecond, gave 
philolophy a new turn, and conſidered 
man as the only ſubject of it. Plato made 
conſiderable improvements in Learning; 
and Ariſtotle eſtabliſhed a ſchool at 
Athens, aſter being preceptor to Alex- 
ander. But after all, among the anc1- 
ents, none were more eſteemed for their 
Learning than the Egyptians; but the 
aſtoniſhing improvements ſince, are evi— 
dent by the abolition of hieroglyphicks, 
that were uſed by that people. 


Thus having given a brief account of 
the ſtate of Literature in remoter pe— 
riods, without attending farther to hil- 
tory, ſhall procced to conſider what is 
implied in the term Learning. Science, 
or {kill in any thing, is chielly included, 
hence it is that we mult be cautious in 
diſtinguiſhing it from wiſdom ; which is 
a faculty of diſcerning between good and 
evil. The appellation is generally ap- 
plied to ſcientihe knowledge; a man is 


generally 
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generally deemed learned who 1s a pro- 
hcient in the languages, and an adept 
in the ſciences,—or ſkilful chirurgically, 
or legillatively ; but it is ſeldom applied 
to mechanics. So prepoſſeſſed are many 
in favour of hterary knowledge, that 
without an extenſive degree of it, they 
ſuppoſe a man incapable of purſuing any 
of the liberal profeſſions, 


There are uſeful and pernicious ten- 
dencies in Learning. The uſeful are 
thole that inform, in points where in— 
ſtruction is neceſſary ; and the pernicious 
are thole that lead to doubtful diſputa- 
tion, where nothing can be poſitively 
alcertained, and where the more we 
know, the more we are perplexed, Sir 
Thomas Pope Blount ſays, © Learning 
“ does but ſerve to fill us full of artih- 
* cial errors. The Romans were lo far 
“ from eſteeming it as an. eſſential 
* part of wiſdom, that with them the 
« word ſcholar was ſeldom*uled, but by 
* way of reproach.” 


Common 


. 
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Common obſervation declares there are 
many uninformed ſcholars, pardon the 
ſeeming paradox, who if you converſe 
with in a manner different to what they 
have learned, they are altogether ignorant. 
The artihcer, or the mechanic have no 
need of this borrowed light to inſtruct 
them in commercial knowledge, it is re- 
lerved for thole who are more curious 
to pry into myſteries —Learning is thus 
far of ule to the theologian, 1t teaches 
him to ſpeak with propriety, conliſtency, 
and realon; conſidered morally, it allo 
enables him to view ſacred truths in the 
original, and to give the belt literal con- 
{truction ;—but as to the doctrines, prin- 
ciples, and truths of religion ;—it gives 
him n information. © The eternal God 
„takes of the foohſh things of this 
© world, to confound the wile and 
© learned.” 


Learning, though it informs the judg- 
ment, cannot influence the prattice ;— 
and though all the morality of the an- 
cients may have paſſed under our notice, 


yet 
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yet it cannot teach us of itſelf to chuſe 
good and reject evil ;—there needs a 
facility of diſcernment, more than the 
ſublimeſt attainments in literature can 
afford. Inſtead of being the aſſiſtant, 
it frequently proves the aſſailant of 
truth ;—and actuated by what 1s called 
rational principles, Deiſts and others 
will deny ;—what by reaſon they can- 
not diſprove. Error generally originates 
with the learned, who are beſt capable 
of defending it, and from this ſource 
have arilen many dangerous hereſies.— 
Seneca gives his opinion thus, concern- 


ing the liberal Sciences, that “ they only 


prepare the underſtanding, without 
% detaining it.“ 


Learning conſidered as preparatory to 
ſomething ſucceſſive, depends greatly 
on the alliance for the good or ill effects. 
If annexed to good principles, it will 
happily iſſue in defending truth from 
error; but if. allied with baſe and aban- 
doned principles, the ill effect will be 
ſeen by the ſupport of thoſe. 


Learning 
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Learning was deſigned to ſtrengthen 
the inherent powers of ratiocination,— 
to ſortify the judgment lo as to repel the 
vigorous efforts of oppolition,—to eluci— 
date a matter for the inſtruction of 
others ;—or to dilcover natural remedies 
for natural evils.—— Now as refined 


Learning has a dirett tendency to render 


the participant aſpiring in his views: — 
hence it is rather an injury in ſome avo— 
cations, where the attention ſhould be 
employed on different objects. Again, 
Learning, however conſpicuous, very 
rarely meets its reward, for the very 
character exalts above pity, and debaſes 
below alliſtance. So that the man of 
Learning, if indigent, mult remain ſo, 
till ſuitable means of aſſiſtance offer; for 
it is deemed derogatory to the ſcholar, 
to ſtoop to ſuch memial offices, as the 
more illiterate would be commended for 
performing. For a man to live by his 
wits, is in fact to ſtarve; but yet Learn- 
ing {till is the key of knowledge, and the 
road to honour and applauſe. 
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Sir Thomas Pope Blount ſays, * ſome 
* are of opmion that where Learning 
and knowledge go in the front, pride 
„and ambition always follow in the 
rear.“ Where this is the caſe, it gives 
birth to that deſpicable character called 
a pedant, or one who is ever ſeeming to 
know more than others. Lord Chel- 
terſield ſays, © wear your Learning like 
* your watch, in a private pocket, and 
do not pull it out, and ſtrike it, merely 
* to ſhew that you have one.” No 
wonder then, ſays an ancient author, 
„that the Italians, in their farces, 


„always bring in a pedant for the fool 
of the play. 


cc 


Learning 1s by no means requilite to 
make men honeſt, -wiſe, —or virtuous ; 
good {ubjetts, —or good members of ſo- 
ciety but is never ſo properly con- 
ſidered as when under the character of 
finery, or ornamental decoration, that 
is not eſſential to the well-being of the 
thing, or perſon ſo decorated, but ſerves 
to adorn and beautily. It 1s the embel- 
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liſhment of the mind; aud an honour 
to the poſſeſſor; it introduces men into 
company, when no other recommenda- 
tion would; and renders a perſon a fit 
companion for men of Learning and abi- 
lities. It is too frequently ſeen, that the 
beſt things are perverted to the worſt 
purpoſes; and this is too often the caſe 
with regard to Learning, which gives 
occaſion for conlidering it under theſe 


circumſtances, an evil, or of evil ten- 


dency ; for of itſelf, it is the happy al- 
fiſtant of natural genius, and the refine- 
ment and enlargement of natural con- 
ception. Since then, when properly 
applied it is of ſingular utility, let us not 
place our dependance on it, or derive 
merit from it; but conſidering it as the 
glaſs of depraved intellectuals, we ſhould 
not always abide by its deciſion, or deny 
what it cannot prove. For as we re- 
ceive it of creatures, the diſcernment is 
ſenſual, —conſequent]ly its diſcoveries are 
only to our ſenſes; but where .{piritual 
requirements, declarations, and narra- 
tive, with which revelation abounds, 

11 X | are 
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are above the comprehenſion of our 
ſenſes, let us not pals a finite denial on 
the veracity of that which 1s infinite, 
ſince we are intellectually ſenſual, and 
that is intrinſically ſpiritual, Though 
we may have waded through the mighty 
ocean of ſcientific knowledge, or at- 
tained the ſublimeſt heights of literature; 
it will be a conſtant proof of our real 
Learning to confeſs that we know but 
little. | 


The advantages of a hberal education 
are too obvious to be denied, and too 
numerous to admit, in the diſtricts of 
brevity, a ſpecific mention. But the 
unportance of education ariſes from two 
cauſes, - the frame of our mind,—and 
the Objects we are converlant with.— 
With relpett to the former, we are ſuſ- 
ceptible of various impreſſions, ſtrong 
prejudices, — and prepoſſeſſions ;—ima- 
gination wings its way to the remoteſt 
regions, and unbridled fancy embraces 
every thing that is adapted to its nature. 
Beſore reaſon is mature, and too often 

after, 
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alter, we believe what we are told, and 
conſider every thing as true or falſe, 
on the character and authority, or rather 


according to our ideas of him who 
ſays it. 


If then we are capable of being 
moulded, in a reſtrictive ſenſe, into al- 
moſt any form, or ſuſceptible of any im- 
preſſions, it becomes a matter of the 
higheſt importance, not only that men 
are educated, but how they are educated. 
Perhaps as much depends on the man- 
ner of it, as on the thing itſelf. It will 
indeed diſplay the wiſdom of him who 
tcaches, not only to repreſent virtue as 
neceſſary, but as amiable, and it is not 
improbable, but a very capital defect 
in this inſtance has been produttive of 
many evil conſequences. We are ſooner 
attratted by the charms of any thing, 
than convinced by its importance, be- 
cauſe paſſion predominates over reaſon. 
If deſirous to convince the judgment of 
the excellencies of virtue, we may ap— 

X 2 peal 
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peal to facts which exhibit the deformities 
of vice, and ſcar and obſervation may 
operate eflettually. — Relative duties, 
perhaps, cannot be better enforced than 
by ſhewing what conſtitutes civil ſociety, 
and how far each individual that com- 
poles it, is intereſted in the common 
welfare. Obedience and ſubmiſſion to 
ſuperiors, and ſuch as are in authority. — 
the advantages of legiſlation, —govern- 
ment and civil protection, are eaſily ex- 
hibited by a review of the paſt, in hiſtory, 
and obſervation of the preſent benefits 
enjoyed. To exalted characters, po- 
tentates and the hke, education 1s of 


unſpeakable importance, not merely as 


it furniſhes them with ſcientific know- 
ledge, but as it gives them a uſt idea of 
the rights of mankind,—the natural claim 
of princes to the allegiance of the ſubject, 
and the natural claim of the ſubjett to the 
protection of the prince. 


Education, though it ſhould aſſiſt us in 
diſcriminating between truth and error, 


yet 
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yet a fatal management has ſome- 
times defeated thoſe valuable deſigns, 
and ſolely given birth to every error in 
judgment. This will ever be the caſe 
where our own conceptions are repre— 
ſented as the ſtandard of truth, and men 
affett to diſbelieve what they cannot 
fully explore. If principles invariebly 
regulate the manners, what is imbibed 
is eſſential to that end. As good and 
evil are terms too often arbitrarily ap- 
plied, and uſurpation evinces itſelf with 
frequency, the juſtice of our ſentence 
will depend in our view, on the earhelt 
notions we receive. If then the choice 
is directed almoſt univerſally by educa- 
tion, with a kind of irreſiſtible impulſe, 
we can never be too cautious in a mat- 
ter that is to determine, not only the 
preſent, but future welfare of men. The 
objetts we are daily converlant with, are 
invincible proofs of the importance of 
education, ſince vice aſſails us in ſuch 
varied forms, and pleaſure aſſumes 0 
many different names. 


X 3 The 
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The different intereſts of men occa- 
ſion them to efpoule ſome favourite 
cauſe, which by every poſſible means 
they endeavour to render agreeable to 
others, and the moſt candid and in- 
genious are gratiſied by making pro- 
lelytes to their own opinion. Hence in 
order to diſcriminate with accuracy, the 
beſt information 1s requiſite; and this 
education will neceſſarily furniſh us with. 
Error may be ſaid to tyrannize over the 
ignorant, and bribe the learned, for with 
reſpett to the former, of them it requires 
implicit faith; but with regard to the 
latter, it eludes their keeneſt obſervation, 
by the lulling opiates, eicher of ſophiſtry 
or florid declamation. There are many 
ways by which the mind is enſlaved, but 
none ſo liable to that vaſſalage as the 
illiterate and uninformed. 


A proper education will teach us, in a 
great degree, to place a juſt value on 
others, and to entertain proper notions of 
ourſelves, to conſider not only that it is a 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure to pleale—but to be eſteemed by 
ſuch, whole favour 1s both our honour and 
advantage, it will never pervert the order 
of nature by an unbecoming effrontery, 
or lead us even to forget that after all 
we have learned, we are ſtill compara- 
tively ignorant. If cultivation will im— 
prove a bad ſoil, and convert the deſert 
into a fruitful plain, Learning will tranl- 
plant us from the wilds of 1gnorance, 
into the well ordered gardens of ſcience, 
where we ſhall conſtantly reap the fruits 
of induſtry and perſeverance. 
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Stoice poſt damnum fic vendas omnia pluris 

Qua me flultitia quoniam non eſt genus unum) 

Inſanire putas ? ergo nam videor mihi ſanus. 
Horace, Sat. iii. Lib. ii. 


—- Major rerum mihi naſcitur ordo, 
Majus opus moveo. 
VIIACII, /Encaid, Lib. vii. 


NO all che united powers of reaſon 
or eloquence,—the ſurtheſt ſtretch 
of thought,—or the ſublimeſt expanſe of 
contemplation; could ever naturally 
ſolve this laconic, yet comprehenſive 
queſtion What is man? 


Immerſed in the depths of ignorance, 
and confined within the limits of ſug- 
geſtion, 
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geſtion, the taſk appeared impracticable; 
but reaſon, willing to exert its utmoſt, 
introduced—Philoſophy. 


According to hiſtorians, we find that 
Greece knew nothing of learning, till 
Thales, the Mileſian, having travelled 
into Eaftern countries, taught the Gre- 
cans pohte literature. After a long 
night of ignorance ſcience dawned, and 
the untutored ancient ultimately baſked 
in the meridian day of information — 
At that time the profeſſors of learning, 
namely Thales, and fix more, were called 
Wiſemen. But not long after, Py- 
thagoras diſclaimed the title, as being 
peculiar to God, and modeſtly aſſumed 
that of a Eover of Wiſdom: And che 
word Philoſophy has prevailed ever 
lince. 


This ſcienct, according to Seneca, is 
divided into moral, — natural, —and ra- 
tional. The tauſes of things fall under 

natural 
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natural Philoſophy, — arguments under 
rational,—and attions under moral.— 
Natural Philoſophy treats concerning 
things corporeal and incorporeal,—the 
diſquiſition of cauſes and effetts,—and 
the contemplation of the cauſe of cauſes. 
Rational Philoſophy is divided into logic 
and rhetoric, the one looks after words, 
ſenſe, and order, the other, rhetoric, 
treats barclv of words and the figmfg- 
cations of them. 


* 


“ Ptilolophy, according to Plato, is 

a diſengagement of the ſoul from the 
body, or a deſire of wiſdom, which 

* conliſts in the knowledge of things di- 
vine and human. So that a true Phi- 
loſopher muſt have a natural capacity 
„for conceiving intellectual efſences,— 
* a natural acuteneſs and a good me- 
* mory, —a natural affection to truth 
and juſtice, a maſtery over the paſ- 
e ſjonate part; — and a liberal mind un- 
* dervaluing corporeal pleaſure.”—The 
pre- requiſites for a Philoſopher were 
indeed very great, and fuch as not the 
utmoſt 
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utmolt extent of reaſon could produce. 
Every means that nature could ſuggeſt 
was fought, but all proved ineffectual, 
for nothing leis than ſupernatural power 
can govern the paſſions ;—reſtrain the 
inordinate inclinations of the mind ;—or 
properly philoſophize the condutt.— 
While nature retains its original depra- 
vity, it will be found morally impoſſible 
for the intellectual faculties, which are 
naturally vitiated, to govern the paſſions 
by moral ſuaſion; for this has failed in 
innumerable inſtances ;—and indeed in 
thole very perſons, who contend for this 
rational ſeli-legiſlation.—The ſoul, even 
ſuppoſing it to be pure and immaculate, 
while connected ſo cloſely with the body, 
which 1s allowedly earth or ſenſual, can- 
not, according to the nature of things, 
diſengage itſelf from the animal ſyſters, 
fince their intereſts are common,—their 
welfare and ſupport mutual. 


This diſengagement, which Plato con- 
tends for as a principal branch of Philo- 
n is inconſiſtent and abſurd, for the 


ſame 
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ſame Philoſopher acknowledges the ſoul 
hath three parts, Reaſon, —Appetite,— 
and Paſſion. Now according to his own 
way of reaſoning, ſince appetite and pai- 

. fion are two principal parts hereof, how 
can it be ſo diſengaged from the body, 
which is the promoter of the two chief 
parts of it? 


This myſterious diviſion reſults, ac- 
cording to Plato, in contemplation of 
intelligible beings, and lo aſſimilating us 
to the Deity,—and being performed 
without the mediation of the ſenles.— 
But upon further enquiry we find, that 
he calls intellect, natural knowledge, 
when the ſoul is immerſed in matter, 
therefore unleſs that union, only ſepa- 
rable by death, between thoſe near com- 
panions, could take place, it is impol- 
ſible for all the united powers of Phi- 
loſophy to effect a diſengagement of the 
foul from the body, as {hall iſſue in this 
uninterrupted contemplation. — This is 
meant as a brief diſcription of one of 

the 
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the moſt notorious abſurdities in heathen 
Philoſophy. 


That ſcience, according to Plato, 
* which teaches us to reaſon or diſpute, 
* 1s called dialectic, as will be more 
particularly diſcuſſed hereafter; but we 
proceed now to this Philoſopher's de- 
finition of the ſoul of man, which he 
fays, being of a divine original, was 
* placed as a prince and governor in the 
* head. There was a neceſſity, fays he, 
of ſeparating the reaſonable and pal- 
e ſionate parts of the ſoul, becauſe the 
one being employed upon intelligible 
objetts, and managable by diſcipline, 
is diſagreeable and repugnant to the 
other, which is paſſive and formed by 
** habitual practice.“ Thus it was the 
opinion of Plato that the rational part 


of the foul would keep the paſlions m 
due ſubordination. 


cc 


cc 


6 


** 


The abſurdity of this will appear by 
the prior acknowledgment of this Phi- 
loſopher, that appetite and paſſion formed 
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two parts out of three of the ſoul, con- 
ſequently their power and influence muſt 
be greater than the rational, which con- 
{iluutes only one. Beſides the will is a 
more powerful principle than reaſon, 
and from the exiſtence of reaſon, it is 
plain the will is vitiated; otherwiſe it 
would have needed no guide. This po- 
ſition being clearly demonſtrated, it 
proves the inſufhciencvy of moral ſuaſion 
to regulate the will and affections, and 
conſequently of Philoſophy alſo. Plato 
proceeds to oblerve, that © fate does 
not oblige us to do ſuch and ſuch 
* attions, elle it would deſtroy free- 
* will. —The inconſiſtency, —ablurduy, 
and contradiction of this remark, is fo 


glaringly evident, that it ſcarcely needs 
refutation. 


What is fate but a poſitive, —defini- 
uve,—and unalterable decree of ſome- 
thing that muſt inevitably come to pals? 
If ſo, how is the will conſulted herein? 
That which is determined by an omni- 
potent being, muſt and will be effected. 

Y if 
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If fate does not oblige or compel, draw, 
or induce the will, it is no longer fate. 
The will is made ſubſervient to its pur- 
poles; therefore, although it may ac- 
quieſce, it is in conſequence of ſuper- 
natural agency ;—and deſtroys free, will, 
as to any thing ſpiritual and intrinſically 


good. 


It good and evil are let before men, 
and they in general reject the former and 
accept the latter, —either that which 1s 
good does not carry its own evidence 
with 1t,—or men have no inclination or 
power naturally to receive it. One of 
theſe alternatives muſt certainly be the 
caſe, and either of them is ſufficient to 
prove that we are enſlaved by vice.— 
* Whatloever any created ſubſtance is, 
* ſays an ingenious writer, it is not of 
* 2t/elf, but is by the good pleaſure of 
its creator.”—Admitting this aſſertion 
to be true, how mult we realon concern- 
ing free agency ? 


The 
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The ſtate of man determines in a great 
degree, the propenſities of the mind, — 
for while we continue in the lame con- 
dition, morally, in which we were born, 
it is eaſily demonſtrated that we make 
choice only of c/; but if we are re— 
newed 1n the temper of our minds,-—then 
we are free in the performance of good, 
becauſe we are the ſubjects of a dillerent 
nature, which conſequently produces 


different cttects. 


Man 1s a frail and mutable being, if 
then the purpoles decreed by fate, de- 
pended upon a changeable will, there 
could be no certainty of their performance, 
which would ſubvert the Incral deſign of 
fate. that admits of no failure or omiſſion. 
The Philoſophers all reaſoned in this 
manner, as do many of their Deiſtical 
adherents in this day allo ; but their ar- 
gument reduces it to one ſimple point, 
that they would circumlcribe the power 
of the Deity who 1s infinite, by, and to 
that which is finite. Thus Plato's al- 
ſertion remains ſelt-refuted in contending 
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for fate and the power of man's free- will; 
whereas the exiſtence of one, deſtroys the 
other, as much as a flood of water would 
quench the flame that might oppole it. 


Ariſtotle acknowledged that the ſen- 
ſual part of the will, oftentimes over- 
rules the other, though ſuperior to it in 
the order of nature. Sufhcient proof 


this of the prevalency of inherent and 
original depravity. 


Some compare Philoſophy to a field, 
of which phyſics are the foil, ethics the 
fruit, — and logic the fence. Others to 
an egg, of which logic is the ſhell, —phy- 
fics the white, or nouriſhment, — and 
ethics the yolk, or chicken. Others, al- 
luding to the inſeparableneſs of its parts, 
compare it to a living creature, of which 
phyſics is the blood and fleſh,—logic the 


bones and nerves, —and ethics the ſoul. 


To take a general review of the ſyſtem 
of Philoſophy, adopted by the Stoics, 
according to Zeno, we find they ſay, 

* that 
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* that when the ſoul, moved by the 
natural appetite, purſues any objett. 
it is either moved equally and accord- 
ing to realon, which is called joy, or 
* 1mmoderately, which is called pleaſure. 
As deformity may remain, when fick- 
“ nels and infimity are over; fo the vi- 
„ tious habits of the mind continue, 
„% when the turbulent motion of the 
* paſſhons is abated for a time.“ It 
ſuch is the reſidue of abated paſſions, 
whence can we derive, or how contend 
for, innate purity and rettitude 2 The 
defect undoubtedly hes ſomewhere, and 
vice, like a contagion, has impaired the 
powers of the ſou], which by reaſon of 
that, are become naturally incapacitated 
to reſiſt evil. 


According to the Stoics, during the 
ſerenity of mental peace, © the vitious 
* habits,” of what? Of a defctt or de- 
viation from reaſon? No, the vitious 
habits of the mind remain.—— Accord- 
to Plato, © the ſoul had a being before 
the body,” therefore to take them on 
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their own principle of reaſoning, depra- 
vity muſt conſequently be natural and 
inherent; and this being proved from 
their own acknowledgments,—the vali- 
dity of free-will, —chuſing good and re— 
jecting evil, and governing the paſſions 
by Philolophy, falls entirely to tlie 
ground; ſince Zeno ſpeaks of remaining 
vice in the mind, or vitiated habits. 


The Sceptic Philoſophers did not 
prefer the appreheniions of men beforc 
thole of the other animals, which they 
term irrational, and very ſhrewdly in. 
troduce inſtances of ſagacity in the brute 
creation; who know their own real 
welfare. Shall we then ſuppole that the 
boaſted powers of man, which are de- 
praved, can effect a work that requires 
the exertion or agency of Omnipotence 
itſelf? Forbid the thought !—Philolophy 
at beſt can be no more than precept,— 
and without the will is made ſublervient. 
it will never be put in practice. The 
extent of Philolophy is nature, and 


here 
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here, it is loſt in wonder,—and confuſe 


in myſtery. 


As it was by man invented, how can 
it inform us concerning God? Idea is 
its common agent, and mere ſuggellion 
its ſupport, —the one is immerſed in 
matter, —and the other expoled to an 
intellective chaos. Cauſes are proved 
by their effect, and ſubjects are reduced 
to our comprehenſion, by the light of 
nature. and the rudunents of reaſon. 


Philolophy, according to Epicurus, 
* 1s the exercile of realon in order to 
* a happy life.“ The ſame Philoſopher 
treats thus concerning the canons 
of the will — All pleaſure unmixed 
„with pain is to be embraced; All 
* pain unaccompanied with pleaſure is 
* to be avoided. — tle places the clue 
good in virtue, and dirctts to the ob- 
lervance of the paths of realon, as the 
means to procure felicity. The Philo— 
lophers in general agreed in their opi— 
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nions of man, as a being of natural 
purity and rectitude ;—capable of de- 
ſcerning between, and allo of chuling 
good, or rejecting evil. The light of 
nature being their only directory, their 
maxims were in general founded on ſuch 
principles as they ſuppoled adapted to 
nature, and were more likely to pro- 
mote thc good of fociety, than to excite 
deſires of any knowledge of futurity.— 
By oblerving their preſcribed rules, they 
deemed it being aſſimilated to the Deity ; 
whom they ignorantly worſhipped, and 
concerning whom they were totally 
blind, for want of the light of re- 
velation, 


Philoſophy by the Heathens was no 
leſs intended to form the conduct, than 
to fortify the mind againſt adverſity in 
all its moſt hideous forms. But in this 
inſtance it failed greatly, there required 
ſomething more than mere Philolophy 
to ſupport man in trouble and diſtreſs. — 
This ſcience is deſervedly admired in 
thoſe branches of it that relate to logic 
and 
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and rhetoric ; but with regard to Ethics 
or moral Philoſophy, it ſerves only to 
ſhew us how exceeding 1gnorant the 
wileſt of men are, reſpetting human na- 
ture; when left to the mere dictates of 
abllratt reaſoning. Natural religion 
may be compared to the lanthorns we uſe 
on a dark night, that afford only a par- 
ticular diſcovery, whillt the greateſt 
part remains in its original darkness. 


Philolophy, as relpetting man, is in— 
deed the religion of nature, acting by 
opinion and guided by ſenſe. “ Virtue, 
„according to Ariſtotle, is founded upon 
nature.“ —-A direct contradittion this 
to the Chriſtian ſyſtem of Philoſophy, 
ſince revclation authorizes us to allert 
that vice is founded upon nature, and 
virtue only founded upon grace. 


Having in general terms deſcribed the 
received opinions of the moſt eminent 
Philoſophers, {hall procced to oppoſe a 
Chriſtian ſyſtem of Philoſophy, to that 


adopted 
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adopted by che Heathens,—on the prin- 
ciples of Realon and Revelation. 


Were we to. conſult the oracles 
of truth,—the dictates of realon,—and 
the teſtimonies of experience ; we ſhould 
find in each of them a deſcription of 
human nature, widely different from 
what we meet with in heathen Philo- 
lophy. Aſſertions without proofs are 
vague, —abſurd,—and uſeleſs, but where 
unqueſtionable evidences are given, it is 
altogether irrational to deny. In the 
ſacred writings we are told concerning 
man, that there is none that docth 
* good, no not one,” that © all men 
© have ſinned, and come ſhort of the 
glory of God;” and reaſon declares 
the human heart to be the receptacle and 
ſource of all iniquity, ſince no effect 
can be produced without a cauſe. Ex- 
perience loudly teſtihes the numerous 
abominations that are found in the bell 
of men,—to the utter conſuſion of theſe 
who contend for, —and the entire refu- 


tation 
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tation of the abſurd, though admired 
doctrine of moral rectitude. 


If Philolophy is the love of wiſdom, 
let us attend to the words of the wiſeſt 
of men, reſpecting human nature, © For 
„ there is not a juſt man upon earth, 
„ that doeth good and ſinneth not.”— 
Thus ſpake Solomon, who, though a 
man, ſuſtained as much dignity as it was 
poſſible for depraved nature to ſupport, 
and yet we do not find him contending 
for it either in himſelf or others. 


If time had ever produced inſtances, 
or nature proved effects of perſection in 
man, we might have been inclined to 
credit the pleaſing tale of human dig— 
nity but as it is allowed on all hand; 
that God created man perfect, and as 
not only revelation, but inſtances con— 
firm the univerſal imperfection of man, 
certainly there muſt have been a fall 
from this original purity and innocence. 
This proves itſelf, —The next thing to 

be 
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be conſidered is, how far man, as a 
fallen creature, can have a power or 
will to chooſe good and reject evil? 


There is perhaps nothing fo well 
founded on reaſon that meets with more 
oppolition from the ſelf-righteous Philo- 
ſopher, than the concluſion that may be 
drawn from the above-mentioned pre- 
miles. Philoſophy 1s the grand means 
made uſe of to deſtroy this truth, which 
is as firm as the baſis on which it is built. 
If we acknowledge the fall of man, we 
ſuppoſe him by reaſon thereof as much 
dead to any thing good, naturally, as an 
inanimate ſubſtance would be incapable 
of action. Objectors againſt this ca- 
pital truth urge, our making man a 
mere machine, which they conceive ab- 
ſurd in the nature of it. But for in- 
Nance, if a diſealed perſon, for vice is 
compared to a diſeaſe, although weak 
and helpleſs, was deemed capable of 
acting, would it not be thought ex- 
tremely abſurd? And how much more 

10 
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fo is it, when vice has impaired every 
faculty of the foul, to ſuppole it naturally 
capable of chuſing good? 


It is well known, to revert to the 
lormer ſi mile, that a ſick perſon without 
aſſiſtance from others can do nothing, 
and if lo, is it not equally rational and 
philolophic to ſay that man, who 1s dil- 
tempered and debilitated by lin, has no 
power of his own to do any thing ſpi- 
ritually good. 


To reaſon with the Philoſophers on 
their own principles, and allow man to 
be a free agent, we mult enquire what 
neceſſity there was for government,— 
law,—and diſcipline, if man 1s thus ca- 
pable of ſelf-legiſlation? Why are not 
all men left to their own diſcretion, their 
free- will and fo forth? It was becauſe 


man ceaſed to be a ſpiritual agent that 
there was a neceſſity for reſtraint to be 
put upon him. Suppoſing a man to be 
left to his own free-will, and could have 
all things neceſſary to ſupply him with, 
there 
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there would not be an evil that he would 
heſitate to commit. Whatever ſeem— 
ing alperity ſuch an aſſertion may convey, 
or however grating to the tender ear, 
yet let obſervation teſtiſy the truth.— 
Why are we lo jealous of every increaſe 
of power and prerogative among men ? 
The reaſon is obvious, —becauſe we are 


apprehenſive of their abu/e of it. 


Had the great Creator of the univerſe 
acknowledged his creatures capable of 
chuſing good and rejetting evil, is it not 
{urprizing that he ſhould put a reſtraint 
upon their wills ? Whenever evil is 
committed, there man's free-will is ex- 
emplified.— This is agreeable to the Phi- 
loſophy of the Bible, that eternal 
ſtandard of truth and wiſdom ! 


That unparallelled ſyſtem of Philo- 
ſophy or wiſdom, contained in the ſcrip- 
tures, includes man under the idea of a 
fallen creature, by nature ſo far from 
having a will to do good, that he is at 
enmity againſt God: hence it is St. Paul 

ſaith 
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ſaith, „ And that he might reconcile 
both unto God in one body by the 
croſs, having {lain the enmuy thereby.” 
From hence it appears, there is an abſo— 
lute neceſſity for a renovation or change 
of nature, in order to this free agency 
in any degree whatever. 


Where this happy change takes place 
it effects more than Philolophy ever 
can, —ſince the will and aftettions are 
changed from the love of vice to the love 
of virtue, and though the will is paſſive 
as to this change, yet it is made active 
through divine aſſiſtance, and in this and 
no other ſenſe, can man, either ſcrip— 
turally or rationally, be ſaid to be in- 
veſted with power even over his own 
will. An act of the mind can never 
be ſpontaneous, unleſs wholly divelted 
of any reſtraint or bias,—theretore the 
natural propenſities to which we are 
phyſically as well as morally ſubject, 
renders us free only to that which we are 
inclined unto, Hence man 1s a free 
agent, —but to what? Obſervation will 
| ſpeedily 
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ſpeedily inform us. Though i is in- 
diſpenſibly requifite to have the con- 
currence of the will, in the accompliſh- 
ment of an att, yet our will is inclined 
by that being, who diſpoſes of all things 
at his pleaſure, to the performance of 
good,—and we are guided by our own 
inclinations in the practice of evil. — 
We are not therefore to ſuppole from 
what 1s here ſignified, that man 1s in no 
ſenſe free to chuſe good or evil, but 
only that a predilection for the latter is 
an effect of his depraved nature; and 
his choice of the former, as an invariable 
conſequence of renovating power, makes 
him free in the practice of virtue. 


As Philoſophy affords a refuge to the 
Deiſts among various other Antichriſtian 
ſyſtems, ſhall now proceed briefly to 
animadvert on the various abſurdities 


of Deiſm. 


To believe nothing but what can be 
reduced to their comprehenſion, is a 
general maxim with thoſe ſons of ſpecu- 


lation. 
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lation. The Philoſophers in general did 
the ſame, till they came to contemplate 
the Divine Nature, when the further 
they enquired, the more they were 
perplexed, infomuch that a conſiderable 
number of them varied, reſpettrvely, in 
their opinions, till one, more atheiſtical 
than the reſt, denied the Being of any. 
Now, if Philoſophy can give no informa- 
tion of the Deity, as to his nature and attri- 
butes, it is the height of folly to deny reve- 
lation for want of comprehiending it, when 
they can form no conception even of its 
Divine Author.—Agaain, ſince the prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy vary ſo greatly re- 
ſpecting the attainment of the ultimate 
end, or chief good, as they term it, and 
can come to no certain concluſion ; it 
is a reflection upon their rule, Philoſophy, 
a ſcience molt aſſuredly precarious to 
ſuſpect the authenticity of revelation, on 
account of ſeeming improbabilities. 


Philoſophy, though a ſcience much 
admired, and almoſt generally among 
the learned purſued, yet without ne- 
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ceſſary reſtrictions, is the foundation of 
error, and the ſource of moral deluſion. 
For inſtance, there cannot be a greater 
abſurdity than to talk of a fallen crea- 
ture's meriting divine favour, for although 
one man may, and certainly does merit 
of another; yet it is more unreaſonable 
to ſuppole that a tranſgreſſor can have 
any claim on divine mercy upon the {core 
of merit, than it is to imagine an 
oftender againſt the laws of his country 
can have a juft claim on the royal cle- 
mency. We ſhould deem a convict 
guilty of the higheſt preſumption who 
was to plead his own worthineſs to ob- 
tain a pardon, when he had been juſtly 
condemned as guilty; and much greater 
preſumption is it in man, however ex- 
emplary, ſince a men have ſinned, to 
ſeek forgiveneſs and acceptance on ac- 
count of his worthineſs, when we are 
told, that after all our beſt ſervices, we 
are but © unprofitable ſervants.” —Here 
then is another proof of the inconſiſtency 
of ſome Ethical ſyſtems. For want of 
properly diſcriminating, various miſap- 

prehenſions 
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prehenſions have ariſen, and a truth 
founded on fact and experience, has 
been charged with a licentious tendency ; 
when it is notorious that true morality 
can never have a permanent being in 
that man who has fal/e notions of him- 
ſelf. We ſhould remember that the 
doctrine of human merit is a two-fold 
argument in relation to the Deity inad- 
miſſible on every principle of reaſon,— 
with reſpect to ſociety, ſelt-evident. 


As the particular deſign of this ſcience 
was to form the conduct and regulate 
the manners, but for want of ſuperior 
aid, frequently became a mere fruitleſs 
precept, we ſhall attend briefly to that 
change of heart and conduct which the 
Philoſophy of revelation is productive of, 
— Vice, that univerſal foe, that once 
predominantly ruled, —compelling every 
faculty of the mind into its infernal 
ſervice, —bending the will, —exciting the 
affeftions,—and kindling defire to evil, 
is now ſubdued by power infinite, and 
grace divine ! 

Zz 2 As 
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As Ariſtotle conſidered the will in a 
two-fold nature, including the rational 
and ſenſual parts, —lo allo while nature 
remains in any degree, a conflict will 
xiſt between the oppoling principles of 
the mind, which St. Paul calls “ the 
law of his mind warring againſt the 
law of his members.” Therefore vice 
is not eradicated, but in conſequence of 
this change is repelled by derived virtue. 
Envy in its ſable garb, with piteous and 
dittreſſing mien, that feign would vell 
the glittering orb of bliſs, with dark 
tempeſtuous clouds, is now transformed 
into a beam of love that penetrates the 
remotelt corners of the earth. Pride, 
that devouring locuſt, which preys 
on intelleetive reaſon, —contaminates 
the ſenſes, — debilitates the will, is 
changed into the admired flower of hu- 
mility, and tranſplanted into the garden 
of eternal love. Self, that once claimed 
the imperial chair of dignity, now ſeeks 
the loweſt form of mercy. Profit, once 
ſought, but never found, is at once ob- 
tained and freely given, Pleaſure, the 


object 
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object of inſatiable deſire that vice could 
never yield, is now received, —enjoyed, 
—maintained with permanency divine. 
Reaſon, once darkened by the clouds of 
ſin,—impaired through reigning vice,—13 
now reſtored unto a perfect day,—and 
to abiding ſtrength. Once employed 
in queſtioning revealed truths, — now 
arduous to defend them ;—once denying 
what it could not fee, but now be- 
lieving all that heaven reveals. Felicity 
the end of all, though vainly ſought by 
molt, is freely given to the heirs of blils, 
and the ſubjetts of renewing grace. 


Such effects as theſe, all the Philoſophy 
of the ancients could never have pro- 
duced, but the Philoſophy which is of di- 
vine authority is made ſubſervient to theſe 
happy purpoles; and affords that which 
alone can ſatisfy an immortal mind. 
—Philolophy preſents us with a ſet of 
precepts that are not operative or 1n- 
fluential, or ſuch as can conform the 
will to the practice of virtue. It repre- 
ſents man altogether different from 
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what experince declares him to be, —it 
enjoins the performance of duties he is 
utterly incapable of performing ;—and 
finally gives no clear or explicit account 
of the power, — perfection, — and attri- 
butes of the Deity. It acknowledges the 
immortality of the ſoul, and yet propor- 
tions its nouriſhment by a mortal limit. 
It comes to no certain concluſion of 
what is felicity, or how 1t is to be ob- 
tained ;—but is divided into various no- 
tions and opinions. If ſuch 15 Phi- 
lolophy, let us not ſeek information re- 
ſpecting human nature where it is not to 
be found, or deny what it does not ad- 


mit, fince it is built on depraved reaſon 
and mere ſuggeſtion. 


If this ſcience implies a love of 
wiſdom, — and its ancient profeſſors 
were dignmhed with the appellation of 
wiſe, —let us have recourſe for precept 
and direction to the ſacred oracles of 
unerring wiſdom, where we ſhall behold 
a rational, — conſiſtent, — and unparal- 
lelled ſyſtem 14 in 410 65 Philoſophy! 
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Quæ poſlit lacere & ſervare beatum. 
FHLORACE, 1. Z. 6. 8, 


MONG the various ſyſtems that 

engage our notice and attention, — 
none probably are more ſhackled with 
prejudices and prepoſſeſſions than thoſe 
which relate to the manners of mankind. 
Of the vaſt numbers who profeſſedly in- 
veſtigate the nature and delign of 
things, but few judge of them in their 
ſeveral abſtratt properties. Certain 
principles are particularly favourable to 
peculiar diſpoſitions, and grow or in- 
creaſe in their influence proportioned 
to the dictates of inclination.—Policy 
invariably preſcribes the practice of tem- 
perance and moderation, —dilcipline and 
order,—patience and perleverance,—by 


the 
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the rule of intereſt and advantage. But 
the law of partial benefit, cannot deter- 
mine the rectitude of any and every thing. 


Hence ariſes the fallacy of moſt of our 
determinations,—and without diſcrimi— 
nating, we frequently place the cau/e 
for the ect. For inſtance, when 
anarchy foſtered by fattion,—and abetted 
by the arm of ſedition, diffuſes its malign 
influence abroad, we raſhly aſcribe it 
to oppreſſion and the like; but this 
oſtenſible plea being diſcovered, proves 
the effeft and not the cauſe of ſedition. 
There are allo many cales, in which, 
without knowing the motives, we cannot 
properly judge of an action, for to de- 
termine its nature by its relation, is in 
fact to diſpoſſeſs it of any nature at all. 
Good and evil attend moſt things; but 
what might prove injurious in its relation 
to ſome,—with reſpett to others, would 
evince itſelf highly beneficial. 


Reaſon among men,—and inſtinct in 
the brute creation, —incline each natu- 


rally 
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rally to the conſervation of their ſeveral 
ſpecies. From this ſource originated the 
laws of civil ſociety, and primarily gave 
birth to manners; but like other things 
which undergo a variety of changes,— 
cullom and education have alſo diver- 
ſifted in theſe inſtances; and the wi/dom 
of one century is conſidered as folly in 
another. According to Homer, lays 
* Mr. Rollin, every thing in general is 
% derived from the Gods, —— An ac- 
knowledgment this, well worthy a hea- 
then, —and excepting the plurality of 
deities, —one that no leſs becomes a 


Chriſtian. 


In this brief reviewal of Ethics it 
will be firſt neceſſary to conlider man in 
three relations,—to the Deity, —himlelf, 
—and others. As the mind 1s moſt 


abidingly impreſſed by thole object 
with which it is daily converſant,—let us 
view all nature in perfect ſubordination 
to its primeval cauſe of exiſtence. The 
air, the medium of animal life, rendered 
ſalubrious or peſtilential, —the clouds 


diſtilling 
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diſtilling their aquatic properties for the 
purpoſe of vegetation,—or uniting with 
terrific - ſonorous exploſion ;—the light 
diffuſing its material particles propa- 
gated from the ſun,*—and the planets 
lo arranged as to enrich the ſable ſcene, 


and guide where otherwiſe they might 
deſtroy. 


Can the earth ſpontaneouſly fructify 
without the aid of revolving ſeaſons ? 
Can the ſtately cedar riſe to its accul- 
tomed altitude without the humidity of 
the veſper dew? Can that maſterpiece of 
man's invention, the floating caſtle of the 
watery main, ride through the boiſterous 
ocean, or gain the deſired haven without 
a propitious gale? Can policy ſuggeſt, 

or 


# It is not worth while to enumerate the opinions 
of the Ariſtotelians—Carteſfians—and others, about 
the nature of light; Ariſtotle making it a quality ; 
Cartes a pulſion, or motion of the globules of the 
ſecond element.——But with the moderns we take light 
to conſiſt of material particles propagated ſrom the 
ſun, and other luminous bodies, not inſtantaneouſly, 
but in time. | 
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or penetration find, a means of ſecurity 
for the teathered tribe like the texture 
of nidification? Could even Galen dil- 
believe an antecedent cauſe, when he 
ſaw the {kcleton of a man? Or rather— 
Can we be atheiſts in any ſenſe, when 
we contemplate our own exiltence ? 


Thus, from what we fee around us 
and in us, we may plainly diſcover our 
relation to the Deity as dependent crea- 
tures. Inſtead of alcribing wiſdom to 
ourlelves, which we are too frequently 
apt to do, —it would be the greateſt 
proof of our diſcernment, to ſeek in every 
action of our lives ſuperior guidance. 


Probably the idea of dependence, 
when verified by facts, may threaten the 
pretenſions of ſome Ethical refiners, 
with the downfall of Heir ſcheme, — 
and by teſtimonies incontrovertible dil- 
play their natural impotence and weak- 
nels. But viewing our relation to the 
Deity, we are not to confine it to de- 


pendence 


nile 


pendence only, that ſerving to ſhew 
us likewiſe that we are accountable 
creatures, 


The inadequate puniſhments and re- 
wards in this life, are no ſmall proof of 
a future day of general retribution, —and 
the knowledge of good and evil is allo 
an evidence that we are accountable. 
The influence that this 1dea muſt have 
on our condutt 1s too apparent to be de- 
nied, — and the want of conſidering this, 
in a degree leads men to the practice of 
vice and immorality. Could oppreſſion, 
—cruelty, — and perſecution, triumph 
in the view of puniſhment ?—Common 
ſenſe forbids us to ſuppoſe it. | 


If we intruſt any important concern 
in the hands of a perſon, —we naturally 
expe& him to ſurrender an account of 
his proceedings in that inſtance ;—and 
on every principle think ourſelves au- 
thorized to claim it; fo likewiſe when 
the munificent former of the univerſe 


commits the talent of rea/on to the uſe 
of 
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of his creatures: He has an undoubted 
and inequivocal right to demand a ſuc- 
cinct detail of the improvement made of 
it Man in his relation to him/elf, is 
bound by the laws of nature ;—the 
firſt of which is /elf-preſervation. By 
giving a due latitude to this principle, it 
will be found that virtue 1s coeval with 
it, or in other words, as ſoon as there is 
exiſtence, there is a neceſſity for it, to 
adminiſter to the ſafety of the perſon ex- 
iſting. An all-wiſe Being will infallibly 
ſecure obedience to his laws, and that 
ſenſe in which nature unaſſiſted obeys 
them, is evidently the reſult of eve. 


In objection to this it may probably be 
urged, that as all men do not implicitly 
obey the dictates of virtue, —and yet all 
are moved by ſelf-love, virtue is not co- 
eval with the firſt law of nature. To 


this it may be replied, —that every act of 
vice being felo de ſe, or a ſpecies of ſui- 
 cide, the law of nature can never accede 
to, what militates againſt itſelf; but in- 

ſatuation 
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fatuation and ſtupidity lead men to that 
which their own reaſon would condemn. 


Man is phyſically free to what he is 
morally mvoluntary,—the internal evi- 
dence which temperance and moderation 
bring to the animal frame in their vital 
operations, render a man in that ſenſe free 
to the conſtant practice of them, when an 
athletic diſpoſition, inflamed with the vi- 
gour of youth, by the predominance of 
paſſion, neceſſitates him to intemperance 
and exceſs. In the formation of man, 
what is moſt ſuſceptible of injury, is 
attended with the greateſt means of de- 


fence in nature. 


Hence paſſion, as it were the vivid 
particles of man, are modified: by rea- 
ſon, and partially reſtrained by it. Yet 
{o arduous is the taſk of ſelf-government, 
that although intereſt; —ſafety, —and wel- 
fare are promoted by the regular prac- 
tice of virtue; the rational part of man 
too frequently falls a victim to the ſenſual. 


Man then, in relation to Aimſelf, is a 
mixture 
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mixture of contradittions.—In the hour 
of ſerious contemplation he views the 
preſent as ſubſervient to the future, —and 
the privation of animal life, as the avenue 
to bliſs or miſery. —But trace him to the 
chambers of feſtivity,—and there you 
behold him abſorbed either in volup— 
tuouſnels, or criminal indifference. Pro- 
bably it may appear paradoxical to aſſert, 
that man in relation to him/e!f is his own 
cenemy.—Fallſe ideas of pleaſure are as in- 
imical to individuals, as political igno- 
rance is in a ſtate,—to thole who aim at 
redreſſing grievances ;—the former de- 
ſtroy themſelves by extreme indulgence, 
—the latter accelerate ruin on the ſtate 
by a deſperate remedy. 


Man is his own enemy by judging 
falſely of things, — and by adopting ſuch 
a condutt regardlels of all admonitions, 
as muſt inevitably prove detrimental to 
his real intereſt. How common is it for 
men to call that benefit which ſerves only 
to increaſe their power and influence, 
than which, nothing more likely proves 

A a a VIr- 
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\ 
a virtual injury! How common is it for 


men to call that honour,—which is only 
infamy in diſguiſe! How common is it 
for men to call that wi/dom, which 
evinces itſelf the extreme of folly! How 


frequently do men call that happineſs, 


which eventually iſſues in miſery. 


Notwithſtanding this is conſeſledly the 
cale, the man who attempts to undecerve 
them 1s adjudged an enemy,—and cvery 
means is ſought after to avoid him.— 
Man in relation to himſelf is 2gnorant.— 
With various ſurrounding objects he 
may be perfectly converſant, —of divers 
men and manners a competent judge ;— 
but of mel, he is utterly uninformed. 
And why 2—Becauſle he ſtudies more to 
know what relpects his neighbour than 


himſelf. 


Innumerable failures are diſcerned, — 
and a multiplicity of evils anticipated 
concerning others; but though impend- 
ing ruin warns him often, yet in his own 
apprehenſion he is in perfect ſafety.— 
That 
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That predilection which it is natural to 
conceive every one has for himſelf, iſſues 
in a partiality that extenuates where it 
ſhould uſe the utmoſt ſeverity of cenſure, 
and condemns where candour {hould be 
exerted. Man then in relation to him- 
/elf inverts the mirror of felt-enquiry, — 
repreſents deformity with all the ſym- 
metry of proportion,—vices with all the 
effulgent luſtre of virtues, —raſhnefs with 
the fervour of magnanimity ;—and ob- 
duracy with the ſtability of perſeverance. 
As tranſcendent goodneſs appears 1]- 
luſtriouſly conſpicuous in the divine pro- 
cedure, — ſo eſpecially in that benevolent 
bond of union that ſubſiſts for the pro- 
motion of ſociety diſplayed in the re- 
lation which one man bears to another. 


Whatever ſeeds of diſlenſion ſome 
zealous partizans may induſtriouſly diſ- 
ſeminate, — though competitors ariſe in 
almoſt every undertaking, and with a 
jealous eye guard againſt every treſpaſs 
on their ſeveral claims to fame and fa- 
vour ;— notwithſtanding diviſions may 
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take place :—Yet it is one intereſt, and 
one common cauſe in which the rational 
world are concerned Philanthropy 
infinite and ſuper-eminent challenges our 
admiration and imitation. Shall we then 
do otherwiſe than love one another ?— 
Can we wantonly diſtreſs an individual, 
or unfeelingly view the afflicted? Does 
not our primordial conſanguinity enjoin 
us, by every tie ſacred and common, to 
an obſervance of the laws of humanity ? 
Certainly, for beneficence has pleaſures 
which none but the generous know.— 
We mutually waft through the airy re- 
gions of ſpace by means of the ſame ſo- 
vereign conductor, —we are each aſſailed 
in our rotation by adverſity, Hand finally 
ſubject to diſſolution. Contention then 
is both impolitic and ablurd,—for we 
cannot injure or annoy one individual, 
without, in a greater or leſs degree, at- 
lecting ſociety at large. — But, alas! facts 
and experience ſhew a fatal contraſt of 
manners,—and we act towards each other 
as if none merited exiſtence but our/elves. 
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On ETHICS. aft 


In ſubſerviency to this general deſcant 
on Ethics, having ſhewn the three ſe- 
veral relations to which man, concerning 
whom Ethics principally treats, naturally 
belongs, ſhall with the utmoſt breviy 
conſider this ſubject /crentifically. 


It will afford a more plenary inveſh- 
gation of Ethics to view it as di/covered 
by,—and conformable to reaſon. Un- 
aſſiſted realon has very eminently dil- 
played itſelf in the dilcoveries of the 
ancients, who, without any better me- 
dium of information, have traverſed the 
rugged paths of Ethical enquiry. Homer 
has given us a molt curious account of 
the heathen deities, whom he repreſents 
as reproaching and abuſing each other, 
—that ſome of them are wounded in 
their diſputes with men,—that lying and 
thieving are gentee] practices among 
them, and that they are guilty of all the 
vices incidental to human nature. When 
men are thus utterly ignorant of the true 
God, and imbibe ſuch erroneous notions 
reſpeftting the ſupreme legiſlator and 
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diſpoſer of events, it is natural to ſup- 
poſe their ideas of moral obligations 
are circumſcribed and generally defec- 
tive.—lf the ſource be impure, — what 
flows from thence is neceſſarily defiled. 


The Pythagoreans were of opinion 
that ſuture rewards and puniſhments 
would be conferred or inflicted on man. 
in the form of ſome bird, beaſt, &c.— 
Epicurus indeed ſuppoſed that the actions 
of men, paſſed unobſerved by the dei- 
ties, —and that they were equally indit- 
ferent to their good or evil condutt.— 
Although Plato baniſhed Homer from 
his commonwealth for his Mythology, 
as offending againſt the majeſty of Hea- 
ven,—yet there is an apparent incon— 
gruity in his, Plato's, ſentiments con- 
cerning the vill, as drfinclined to vice, 
when at the ſame time by precept he 
enforces the neceſſity of avoiding it; 
which is certainly ſuperfluous if the mind 
is naturally averle to it. 


Grotius ſays, The Greek philoſo- 
phers 


ETHICS 


++ phers ſeem to take great pains to put a 
** virtuous name upon a vicious thing. 
Since the diſcoveries of the ancient ſage: 
were ſo generally contratted, Ariſtotle 
might well ſay, © As the eyes of a bat 
* are dazzled at the light in the day- 
time; ſo is the underſtanding in our 
* ſoul confounded at the plaineſt things 
© in the world.” — And Democritus 
might with equal propricty obſerve, 
That truth lay at the bottom of a well.” 
A knowledge of the world led them to 
the enacting laws for the common ſafety, 
and reaſon taught them that men were 
more likely to be awed by tereſt, —than 
any nate principles of integrity. — For 


every proviſion againſt the commulſion of 


evil, is a tacit acknowledgment that it 
may be committed -—and in this ſenſe 
the ancients had a feint idea of the depra- 
vation of human nature. Seeing the 
diſcoveries of realon afford ſo little in- 


tormation, it may yield greater enter- 


tainment to enquire wherein Ethics 15 
conformable to reaſon. 
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i On ETHICS. 


The atteſtation of falls and expertence 
primarily evince its conformity, — the 
former is a teſtimony without us,— 
the latter an evidence w:thin us. Among 
the various undecided controverſies ot 
men,—a difference in mode, has occa- 
toned a ſeeming difference in ſubſtance, 
when an appeal to adds, would have 
ſpeedily and concluſively determined the 
matter. 


A man neceilarily believes what he 
ſees, though he may queſtion what he 
hears. Ethics, or the doctrine of man- 
ners, as the beſt etymologilts define 1t, 
is conſtantly explaining itſelf in the ac- 
tions of men, Various purſuits, but 
one end in all. The rich, —the poor, — 
the gay,—the retired, the learned, the 
illiterate, —the moral,—the 1mmoral,— 
unitedly propoſe themſelves eventual 
benefit or pleaſure. The diſappoint- 
ments they ſeverally meet with, do not 


invalidate this aflertion. Ethics as a 
ſyſtem or ſcience, is ſo far rational as it . 
is confirmed by fafts.—No evidence can 

be 


r 


r 
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be more ſatis factory, than what a man 
finds w:thin himlelt. 


Were we to addreſs the infirm with 
culogiums on their agility and ſtrength, 
their expertence would unveil the decep- 
tion and expole our folly.—But as ſome 
fatally miſtake fal/e for juſt conceptions, 
it is requiſite to oblerve that experience 
mult coincide with facts, to be really 
genuine.—As many things aflume the 
form of truth, without poſſeſſing the vc 
ality, there is a medium of information 


. which deceives the majority of mankind, 


even—crediting what they think agree- 
able, and diſbehieving whatever is un- 
plealing:—like ſome who only value a 
medicine for its taſte, or perſons by their 
appearance. Quintilian obſerves, © it 
is ſcarce poſhble that an expreſſion 
* ſhould reach the heart when it begins 
„with grating the ear, which is as it 
* were its portico and avenue. On the 
* other hand, a man 1s willing to hear 
what pleaſes him, and this induces 
„him to believe what is {aid to him. — 

By 
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By this rule of fa& and experience, the 


many errors that have interwoven them- 
ſelves with our ſyſtems of morality may 
be eaſily detected, and the impoſture 
diſplay itſelf by its diſagreement with 
nature and experience. 


Ethics is rational, as it carfies a /en- 


tive evidence with it. Its conformity 


to reaſon, 1s further evinced by its con- 


fiſtency. An attentive view of the hea- 


then moraliſts and others,—will ſoon 
convince us that they, in many inſtances, 
contradict themſelves. But this ſcience 
is perfect ſymmetry and proportion, — no 
confuſed maſs of ideas, — no diſcordant 
ſound, —but complete uniſon and har- 
mony. When we judge rationally of 
thmgs,—our firſt enquiry is for the ei- 
dence or effeftt,—the next its agreement 
or diſagreement. This conſideration 
poſhbly inclined Lord Bolingbroke, ſo 
frequently to talk of an afſoctation of ideas. 


That good or evil determine the na- 
ture of every action we perform, that 
virtue 
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virtue is the road to happinels,—vice the 
prelude of deſtruction, that ſociety and 
individuals are benclited by the former, 
. Land eſſentially injured by the latter. — 
J that our natural obligations require of us 
the practice of virtue, that we exiſt not 
only for ourſelves, but the good of 
others, — and that felicity is annexed to 
the performance of moral duties, is that 
which reaſon teaches, and which, with 
the united teſtimony of facts, —expe— 
rience, —and uniſormity, conſtitute 74 
tional Ethics. 
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The next thing to be conſidered w, 
that Ethics as a ſyſtem is capable of, 
and will admit a conſiderable extenſion, 
for what is formed on the principles of 
reaſon, —is only an introduttion to that 
which theology treats of; —perlettly agree- 
ing with, yet exceeding the limits of a 
deciſion that relates chiefly to man, as a 
member of civil ſociely. The learned 
and ingenious Mr. Rollin ſays, © The 
„ greateſt and moſt important lervice 
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* to diſpole him to receive whatever is 


taught by divine revelation with do- 


* cility and reſpect.” 


Theology is uſually conſidered as a 
diſtintt ſcience, but without deſiring to 
offer any innovation on the rules of li- 
terature, Ethics, it is preſumed, may be 
inculcated on theological principles -in 
the firſt inſtance the arguments are drawn 
from reaſon only,—in this from revela- 
tion; lo that it is the preſent deſign 
briefly, —and has been ſo generally 
through the whole of he Eſſays, more 
or leſs, according to the nature of the 
ſubject, to endeavour to evence the 2n- 
ſeparable union of reaſon and revelation, 
in matters of faith and practice,—or in 
other words, —as a ſyſtem of truth and 
a code of precepts. 


That there is a firſt cauſe, reaſon con- 
felles,—and revelation confirms. That 
all men are bound to obey that ſupreme 
Being, reaſon acknowledges,—revelation 
approves ;—but as to the attributes of 

that 
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that Being, — what He requires of men, 
and how far we are capable of obeying, 
unaſſiſted reaſon cannot inform us, but 
theology fully anſwers. 


The latter ſcience then is evidently 
an improvement on the former,—and 
perfetts what in that is defettive, —What- 
ever tends to the promotion of virtue, we 
are led, while under the influence of true 
realon, to acknowledge worthy our imi— 
tation, but the boundaries of mere ratio- 
cination are too circumſcribed to give 
ample ſcope to ſo extenſive an enquiry. 


The manners of mankind in relation 
to the Deny, —themſelves, —and others, 
on the principles of theology, are regu- 
lated by revelation only, inculcating the 
neceſſity oi obedience to the divine will 
in thought—word—and deed, the prac- 
tice of temperance and ſobriety as to 
themſelves, —and the conſtant effuſions 
of univerſal benevolence to others.— 
The moral law admits of no compro- 
mile or diminution in its requirements— 


nothing 


on Err 
nothing leſs than a perfect accompliſh- 


ment of all that it demands can acquit 
the party, or mitigate its condemnatory 
ſentence. 


This preſents us with a view of moral 
good and evil, the elucidation of which 
may furniſh ſome information.—Imma- 
culate purity, —unſullicd excellence, and 
native innocence, — are properties to 
which human nature now can lay no 
claim. A fatal contraſt has produced 
thole numerous calamities, with which 
the world in general abounds.—Hence 
in ſome degree the difficulty of judging 
rightly concerning the moſt defireable 
attainments. Moral good 1s deriva- 
tive, - not inherent as reſpecting man, 
ſince that which he is not naturally poſ- 
leſt of, he muſt Jupernaturally recelve.— 
All 1deas that we can poſſibly form of 
intrinfic moral goodneſs, mult include the 
author and fountain of it, —and from that 
ſource, —by that means,—and through 
that influence it is alone we can be- 
come good. 


Thus 


F 


Thus far reſpecting its relation to us 
creatures. Conſidered in reference to 
actions abſtractly,— the moral law is the 
only criterion. —But an act with reſpect 
to us is determinable by the motive that 
produces it,—and which, in fact, gives 
it being. To this 1t may perhaps be 
objetted,—as we judge of every cauſe 
by its effects, —ſo judge we of the actions 
of men ;—but let it be obſerved, an act in 
its effects to others may be bad, when 
the mo/zve that occatoned us to perform 
it may determine it good in us. Neither 
can this juſtify licentiouſneſs, becauſe 
every good motive is accompanied by an 
acquitiing conſcience, whereas no one 
can plead that in prattices that naturally 
condemn us. In atts of cruelty or im- 
morality none with any credibility can 
plead the purity of their intentions, —for 
in order to determine an attion good 
that we perform, we muſt be acquitted 
on every principle. There are certain 
acts where no man can poſſibly declare 
the rectitude of his intentions, and ſeeing 
that is the caſe, every objection to this 
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ſpecies of definition is obviated. On the 
other hand, if moral good and evil is 
confined ſimply to the act itſelf, how 
are we to judge in thole caſes, where 
there are a variety of external modes of 
eftetting the ſame thing? Would it not 
be bigotry in the extreme, to exclude 


any man as utterly impious, —becauſe he 


purſued a different mode of worſhip from 
ourſelves PIs it the bare adherence to 
ſome preſcribed rules, that conſtitute 
{rue devotion, or is it the motive? If 
the former. it muſt be confined to one 
method; if the latter to fincertty alone. 
We have the higheſt authority to aſſure 
us, that it is the zntentzon, which the 
ſovereign former of the univerſe regards 
in the actions of men.—Hence the 
wiſeſt legiſlators have criminated of- 


fenders, by the deſign they apparently 


had in offending. 


Does patriotiſm, that hackneyed term, 
conſiſt ſolely in one mode of procedure? 
Suppoſing it were ſo, we ſhould find 
many who in various ways would claim 

| It. 
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it—Falſe lights are very frequently held 
out to the people at large, —and the % 
ten ale objett differs often widely from 


the real one. 


The uninformed, who are generally 
onthuſiaſtic, are guided by the meteors 
of popular deluſion ;—and like ſome, 
who have had thoſe precarious luminaries 
for conduttors, have ultimately fallen 
into deſtruction. —*< Becauſe very fre- 
* quently the poſitive idea of the action, 
* and its moral relation, are compre- 
hended together under one name, ſays 
* Mr. Locke, and the ſame word made 
uſe of to expreſs both the mode or 
action, and its moral rectitude or obli- 
* quity; therefore the relation itſelf is 
leſs taken notice of; and there is often 
no diſtinction made between the po- 
tive idea of the action, and the re- 
* ference it has to a rule. Hence 
adds this ingenious writer, the taking 
any thing from another without his know- 
ledge or allowance, is properly called i 
ſtealing; but the taking a ſword out of 

B b the 
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the hands of a madman, in its relation 
to the divine law. admits of a different 
conltruttion. What then determines 
the nature of the act in , caſe but the 
Motive? On the other hand, ſuch 
who would aſſert that moral good and 
evil is /eff-exrſtent, mult find themſelves 
in a diſagreeable predicament, if they 
attempt to account for the o72gzn of it, 
ſince nothing can be the cauſe of itſell. 
But as an inſurmountable teſtimony of 
the true conſtituents of good and evil, 
we are told that © unto the pure all 
* things are pure, but to them that are 
** defiled and unbelieving, is nothing 
hure; but even thew mind and con- 


** cence is defiled.”” Tit. 1. 15; 


This truth unmalks the vain preten- 
lions of many, and often diſcovers hypo- 
criſy under the veil of ſanctity. «© Do 
„ve try men's faith by their perſons ? 
„ ſays Tertullian, we ſhould try their 
++ perſons by their faith. 


If the ſons of induſtry and perſeverance 
have 
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have failed in their endeavours to excel, 
it muſt be acknowledged that our ſucceſs 
is not governed by the precarious de- 
ciſions of men, but inſured by the auſ- 
pices of heaven.—Ilence Demoſthenes, 
in his harangue for Cteſiphon, fays, 
« Cenfure me Æſchines for the advice I 
“ gave, do not aſperſe me for the even, 
« for the ſupreme Being unravels and 
* terminates every thing at pleaſure.” 


Were Stoiciſm irreſiſtibly prevalent, 
and a blind fatality our univerſal creed, 
our hopes at beſt would be a fruitleſs 
effort of endurance ;—and our confola- 
tion a miſerable uncertainty.— But a 
far more pleafing ſcene is exhibited, and 
from the opaque abodes of conjecture, 
ruſhes ſorth the perſpicuity of truth; 
our borrowed powers ſtrain every nerve 
in our behalf, but at laſt impliculy yield 
to infallible guidance. —— We view our- 
ſelves as men ſubject to various incidents, 
—depraved and mortal, —but we lee 
Ikewiſe our ſupport ;—we behold the 
road to never-ending felicity, not ſtrewed 
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with ſenſual delights, —or immured be— 
tween tranquility and caſe, but pow- 
erfully ſecured from every invader, be- 
yond the reach of injury. 


In the firſt ſtage of enquiry, Ethics 
appears deſcriptive of what we ought to 
be, on the principles of regſon, —in the 
ſecond, on thole of theology, it ſhews us 
what we are;—in each virtue is preg. 
nant with benefits, —replete with com- 
forts, —and what ſerves to glorify God, 
15 the only proper dignity of man! 
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% Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite reſolvit.“ 


Horace, Sat. 15. ii. 


9 power infinite [pake all 
things into being, and nature 
ſilently obeyed, — when the confuſed 
chaos became a paradiſe, and plenty 
{ſhone around; mfallibility itſelf pro- 
nounced 1t good. But mercy, an attri- 
bute divine, extended its deſires ſtill fur- 
ther, to the formation of man ;—a crea- 
ture little below the Angels,—and far 
above the brute, as poſſeſſed of Reaſon. 
A dignity was here conferred, that while 
it loudly proclaimed the Creator's wil- 
dom, fully teſtihed his juftice. For the 
endowment of a diſcerning faculty, ar- 
gues the purity and goodnels of its di- 
vine giver; and ſhould filence every re- 
pining thought at the diſpenſations of 


Providence. 
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Providence. The more we know of 
ourſelves, the more we ſhall honour and 
adore the Almighty, not only for what 
he has conferred; but that he is not 
dealing with us according to the deſert of 
our crimes.—lIf, as ſome aſſert, Reaſon 
is a light that will guide us into true 
knowledge; it will doubtleſs convince us 
of this.—The faculty of diſcerning be- 
tween good and evil, which 1s the pro- 
perty of Reaſon, ſerves in every point of 
view, to juſtify the ways of God to man. 
— Notwithſtanding we are endued with 
this intellective faculty, there is no room 
for boaſting on this account, ſince it is 
received, not acquired. 


The magnificent diſplay of power,— 
equity, — and condeſcenſion in the fu- 
preme arbiter of the univerſe in creating 
an intelligent animal, for the purpoſe of 
univerſal beneficence, appears ſuperla- 
tively excellent in the contemplation 
of what we are. But with more than 
reſplendent luſtre does infinite for- 
bearance ſhine when we reflect as rea- 

{onable 
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ſonable creatures, what we ought to be. 
If the faculties of the mind entitle us to 
ſuperior honour than the brute, they no 
leſs require a more perfect obedience to 
the laws of eternal juſtice. But when 1s 
the tribute paid? Are we not 1dohzm 

ſelf, and ſacrificing on the altar of pride, 
though debtors for all that we pollets ? 


In order to give a more particular de- 
finition of the nature, — properties, — 
and extent of Reaſon, ſhall divide it into 
three diſtinct claſſes :—as a faculty of the 
mind ;—as a ſtandard or rule of moral 
action ;—as a cauſe aſſigned for the exiſ- 
tence of any thing. Reaſon is that to the 
mind which the eye 1s to the body, it dif- 
cerns intelligible objects with a preciſion 
and exattnels ſuited to its nature. But 
as the eye is a tender part of the body, ſo 

alſo is this faculty of delicate fabric and 
contexture. Reaſon has three general 
aſſiſtants: thought, — memory, — and opi- 
nion; beſides various other ſubalterns.— 
Thought firſt conceives and calls in the 
aid of idea; memory retains and fo forms 
complex 
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complex ideas; — and opinion confirms 
what the two preceding powers have been 
forming: ſo that by their mutual co-ope- 
ration, conception 1s ſupported, —and 
Reaſon only can decide. It 1s the pecu- 
har province of this faculty to att as um- 
pire or preſident in the mind, and to iſſue 
its decrees in all caſes that come before 
it. The word Reaſon, in Engliſh, ſays 
„ Mr. Locke, has different ſigniſications. 
„Sometimes it is taken for true princi— 
* ples: ſometimes for clear and fair de- 
* ductions from thoſe principles: ſome- 
„times for the caule, and particularly 
* for the final caule.” 


But in the preſent view of it, {hall con- 
fider it as a faculty that diſtinguiſhes man 
from the irrational, and as the greateſt 
moral ornament of humanity. Reaſon 1s 
that faculty of the foul which is ſometimes 
called intellett, and is capable of antici- 
pation and fruition.—Though at the ſame 
time it is contra-diſtinguiſhed from appe- 
tite, which is of a ſenſual nature, and 
employed on ſenſual objects. The anti- 
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cipation of Reaſon is founded on con- 
current circumſtances that eſtabliſh an 
opinion of ſolid enjoyment, or a conſide- 
rate attention to things that have a ten- 
dency to evil, as likely to produce them; 
— for we anticipate evil as well as good. 
—Fruition is that capacious extenſive ſa- 
culty chat is peculiar to the mind, and 
which, as poſſeſſed of Reaſon, can be ſa- 
tisfied only with durable and abiding ob- 
zetts. The fruition here intended, is not 
a ſordid gratification, but fohd comfort 
relulting from a ſtudied connettion of 
things, that prove the permanency of the 
thing enjoyed. This faculty may be fur- 
ther conlidered as in ſome meaſure, the 
luminary of the mind, ſince the foul is 
that immaterial part of us which nature 
has endued with all the powers of moral 
guidance and direction. Now as natu- 
rally, we ſhould be dark in our under- 
ſtandings, and blind in our conceptions 
without Reaſon, ſo by its aſſiſtance we 
are in ſome degree guided and directed. 


To 
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To determine more particularly on the 
nature of Reaſon, it will be neceſſary to 
enquire how, or in what manner it is ac- 
tuated. It is firſt actuated by opinion, 
and then by evidence. Thus it conceives 
by the former, and determines by the 
latter. It judges as far as it can fee or 
know,—and without demonſtrable proof 
rarely applauds or condemns. It is per- 
ſectly conſiſtent, morally conſidered, and 
admits of no variation. As a faculty, its 
powers advance, increaſe, —and ripen 
with our years, though at certain periods 
of life, it has failed in almoſt every in- 
ſtance. But this is generally the caſe, 
when the ſtrength of the body exceeds 
that of the mind. As theſe are circum- 
ſtantial inferences, they will admit only 
of a partial application. Experience is 
the perſection of Reaſon, as theory is 
only the beginning of it. In the uſe of 
this faculty we judge from circumſtances 
and probability, for that which ſeems im- 
probable, cannot be admitted by Reaſon. 
Hence it is evident that this faculty is 
contra-diſtinguiſhed to faith or aſſent in 


{ome 
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ſome reſpetts, ſince that follows upon a 
clear proof to our Realon. As we judge 
by, ſo we do not admit any thing without 
the approbation of our Realon, ſo in this 
ſenſe, it is ſimilar to faith or aflent to any 
propoſition. © Reaſon, ſays the ingent- 
** ous Locke, as contra- diſtinguiſhed to 
faith, I take to be the diſcovery of the 
** certainty or probability of ſuch propo- 
. + fitions, or truths, which the mind ar- 
** nves at by deductions made from ſuch 
ideas, which it has got by the uſe of us 
natural faculties, viz. by ſenſation or 
reflection.“ Plato ſays, * Realon, which 
is the organ for judging, is either 
* ſcience or opinion, the principle of the 
* one is intellection, the principle of the 
* other is ſenſe.” Primevally conſidered, 
it is a reſtraint on the paſſions, —a check 
to vice and an incentive to virtue :— 
but this faculty has been greatly debili- 
tated, ——<enervated, and enfeebled, 
through the apoſtacy of man. By this 
means the faculty of Reaſon has become 
a faint oppoſer of the turbulency of the 
paſſions, and in conſequence hereot, 
without 
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without preternatural aid, will fall an 
caly prey to ns numerous enemies, and 
though the moral pilot of humanity, is 
overcome by the waves of paſſion, and 
drowned in the mighty ocean of vice! 
Conſidered as a depraved faculty of the 
mind, it is incapable of inſtructing us of 
itſe!f without ſuperior aid and aſſiſtance; 
therefore in order to form a proper idea of 
its nature, we muſt deem it the agent of the 
mind that acts upon inſtruttion. The con- 
currence, —ſanction, and ſupport of Rea- 
ſon, is ſo frequently invoked in the cauſe 
of error, that it becomes a moſt important 
point to know how we are to diſtinguiſh 
the reality from its counterfett. 


68 Reaſon, we lay, was made to learn, 
not to teach, (adds an ingenious wrl- 


ter,) and therefore to ſet her up for a 


teacher, when ſhe was never deſigned 
« for that office, is certainly wrong.” 
Since then it is evident that it cannot in- 


ſtrutt us, we muſt not ſeek for knowledge 


through that GEN, but uſe it as a 
learned 
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learned author once oblerved, © as an 
* organ for the light of inſtruction to act 


66 ” 
upon. 


| ſhall proceed now to conſider Reaſon 
as a /landard, or rule of moral achton.— 
Maxims,-—-rules,-—-and precepts, are 
uſually meant to regulate the conduct by 
inferences and deduttions drawn from 
them. So when Reaſon is conſidered as 
a ſtandard, it implies we are to att accord- 
ing to it. But as error is to be avoided, 
in this cale the precept ſhould be uner- 
ring; or otherwiſe we are liable to err. 
That Realon is not infallible, and conle- 
quently not to be wholly depended on, 
will appear by conlidering that it is ideal, 
variable, — partial. What we often 
ſuppoſe to be the path of Reaſon, proves 
frequently the ſteps of folly, and what 
we conceive agreeable to ſound Reaſon 
appears to be directly oppoſite, and the 
occaſion is, becauſe ideal, -{uggeſtion,— 
opinion, —probability,—circumſtances,--- 
and events, biaſs the uncertain pilot either 
| ane 
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one way or the other. Again, ſince it exiſts 
in idea what one man would purſue as 
right, another avoids as wrong, for we can 
arrive at no certain concluſion. For even 
right Reaſon, as it is termed, is the effect 
of experience and obſervation, that judges 
only by what it has {cen and known. 


Preſcience is not in the power of man, 
and therefore his Realon as a proper 
ſtandard, is inſufficient. It is alſo variable 
in its deciſions becauſe there is no other 
ſtandard or rule, but what a man can 
conceive or comprehend ;—as for in- 
ſtance, the Deiſts believe nothing but 
what they can reduce to Reaſon, or rather 
to their ſenſes, when at the ſame time the 
thing welf is above their Reaſon. Men 
will acknowledge the exploits of an Alex- 
ander or a Cæſar, however incredible, tc 
be agreeable to Reaſon; when the mira- 
culous divihon of the Red Sea is contra- 
dicted, and deemed irrational; not con- 
tidering, that with God nothing is impol- 
. lible, or too great for him to perſorm. 
The philoſophers univerſally profeſſed to 
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form their faith and conduct by Reaſon 
only, and yet they varied greatly in their 
opinions. Thales affirmed the ſoul to be 
a principle endued with a power of mo- 
ving itſelf, but Ariſtotle denied it. Thus 
this pretended ſtandard was nothing more 
than their natural conceptions, and who- 
ever depends on the mere rudiments of 
Reaſon, will, like them, be left to uncer- 
tainties and confuſion : It is alſo partial 
in its nature, becauſe ſelf-intereſt will be 
predominant; and as it can fix no limit, 
but received opinions; it will be eventu— 
ally ſwayed by the will to become ſub- 
ſervient to its purpoſes, and is therefore 
bigotted in favour of its inclination, which 
conſequently determines that, whatever it 
15, to be Reaſon. 


Mr. Locke ſays, © Reaſon, though of a 
very large extent fails us in ſeveral in- 
ſtances.“ There are many propoſitions 
far above our comprehenſion, but are not 
on that account irrational. It is therefore 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between the w/e 

1 of Reaſon, ſor in the proper uſe 
| Co of 
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of it, it is ſteady and conſiſtent, but in the 
abule theſe erroneous effects appear, all 
which are ridiculouſly attributed to this 
principle. Atheiſm, deiſm, and infidelity 
are the proſtitution, and not the due ex- 
erciſe of Reaſon. If we conſider it as a 
ſtandard, we ſuppoſe a number of concur- 
rent circumſtances, or general examples 
that have uſually paſſed for maxims, rules, 
and precepts, by which either our theore- 
tic aſſent to any thing, or our practical 
conduct is applauded or condemned. 
This is what is called judging of things 
according to Reaſon. But if it fail ſo fre- 
quently as a faculty, it 1s equally hable to 
do fo as a {landard, for the former is the 


depraved agent, the latter a depraved 
ſyſtem. 


So that revelation is, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of the Deiſts to diſprove it, 
the only proper ſtandard of Reaſon, be- 
cauſe it is pure and undefiled. The lively 
oracles of infallibility, are that on which 
alone this faculty can fitly exert itſelf. 
For it cannot be ſuppoled that _ by 

us 
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thus ennobling man, deſigned him to queſ- 
tion what he has revealed, or decide by 
his finite comprehenſion, what an infinite- 
ly wiſe Being has declared. What men 
in general then call agreeable to Reaſon, 
is only agreeable to their opinion, for 
that which is the true ſtandard, carries its 
evidence with it to the heart and con- 
ſcience; whereas what is reputed Reaſon 
by many is only a partial acquieſcence in 
what others reject, or a deeming that 
Tight, which others call wrong. 


We proceed in the third place to con- 
ſider Reaſon as a cauſe aſſigned for the 
exiſtence of any thing: This, Plato calls 
2 dialectic ſcience, whole ofhce is to con- 
ſider the eſſences and accidents of things. 
Eſſences, he ſays, are either explained by 
their higher generals in diviſion and defini- 
tion, or by their inferiors in analyſis. In 
the way of ratiocination, we muſt firſt 
have in our view, the judgment reſulting 
from the perſon judging, and the thing 
judged. | 


Ce 2 Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle divided logic into three parts, 
terms,—propolitions, —ſyllogiſms. Terms 
he ſays, are either Homonymous, (i. e.) of 
the ſame name but different eſſences, — or 
Jynonymous, of the ſame name and defini— 
tion, or paronymous, as differing only in 
caſe or termination. A philoſophical pro- 
poſition he calls an enunciative ſpeech, dil- 
tinct from the precatory and imperative, 
which belong to rhetoric and poetry. The 
form of ſyllogilms was firſt invented by 
Ariſtotle, they conſiſt of three propoſitions, 
two premiles, and a concluſion; as allo of 
three terms, two extremes, and a medium. 
* ſyllogiſm is either demonſtrative, dialec- 
ie, or ſophiſtic; the demonſtrative draws 
the concluſion from its true, firſt, imme- 
diate, and more known caules. A dialettic 
ſyllogiſm, concludes from probabilities. A 
ſophiſtic ſyllogiſm, concludes a falſhood 
from truth, and that cither by wreſting the 
words or the ſenſe. The precarious nature 
of human reaſoning, 1s evident, from the 
various modes adopted; and the ſlender 
thread of conſequences, by which they are 
ſuſpended; for if one contrary circum- 

ſtance 
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ſtance intervenes, our reaſoning is over- 
turned, and our arguments deſtroyed. As 
we judge of cauſes by their effects, having 
no other alternative, and as thoſe effects 
can be received only by our ſenſes, in a 
way of comprehenſion, which portal of the 
mind proves often a deceiver, our Reaſon | 
yields frequently to error, and confirms a 


faiſhood, 


In the inveſtigation of a cafe proper | 
evidence is uſually required, before judg-— 
ment is given. For as man is neither en- 
dued with preſeience or omniſcience, he 
cannot determine eventually but by cer- 
tain effects. And as the reſult of things, 
however apparently ſignificant, is uncer- 
tain; we are ever at a loſs to decree 
aright: Their appearances are ſo various, 
and often ſo ſpecious, that we are deceived 
frequently when we ſuppole ourſelves 
certain, —and judge wrong, when we 
imagine we are indubitably right; ſo pre- 
carious are the deciſions of Reaſon. 
Mr. Pomfret deſcribes it thus, 


3 Reaſon 
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« Reaſon 'tis true ſhonld over ſenſe prefide, 

«+ Correft our notions and our judgment guide, 
But falſe opinions rooted in the mind, 

4 Hood-wink the ſoul, and keep our Reaſon blind. 


Arguments according to Ariſtotle, are 
gained by four inſtruments, a choice of 
propoſitions, —diſtintion of equivocals, 
—invention of differences, —and conſide- 
ration of fimilitudes.—Epicurus informs 
us © the functions of ſenſe are grounded 
upon a real exiſtence which was before 
* given in for a truth, that is, all ſenſa- 
* tions or appearances are really cauſed 
„by ſomething that is in effect ſuch as it 
* ſeems.” —So that this branch of Rea- 
ſon is only proving what may be, by what 
is, and judging of the future by the 
preſent. 


The ſecurity againſt error here is in- 
different, ſince our whole ſyſtem is con- 
| Jefture; and the only cauſe to be aſſigned 
is probability. Upon this ſlender baſis do 
the Deiſts cavil with revelation, becauſe 
they cannot aſſign a cauſe for the exiſ- 
| tence 
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tence of truths therein revealed; when 
at the ſame time the extent of their rea- 
ſoning is idea. This branch of Reaſon 
is uſually known by the names of argu- 
ments, rattocination and logic. The in- 
genious Mr. Locke informs us, © that in 
« realoning, men ordinarily uſe four ſorts 
* of arguments; the firſt is to alledge the 
opinions of men whoſe learning or pe- 
* culiar eminency has gained them a 
% name and reputation; this may be cal- 
led argumentum ad uerecundium. Se- 
% condly, another way is to require the 
« adverſary to admit what they alledge 
* as a proof, or to aſſign a better;” this 
he calls ©* argumentum ad ignorant um. 
« A third way is to preſs a man with con- 
“ ſequences drawn from his own princi- 
« ples or conceſhons;” this is already 
known under the name of argumentum 
ad kominem. Fourthly, © the uſing proofs 
« drawn from any of the foundations of 
«© knowledge or probability,“ this he calls 
* argumentum ad judictium; but the laſt 
method we find 1s the only one approved 
by that ingenious writer. It is indeed 

Cc 4 vain 
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vain to pretend to diſcuſs any point what- 
ever, without a knowledge of the thing 
itſelf, or a full conviction in your own 
mind of the probability of it. But alas! 
we reaſon more by the latter, than the 
former, 


We know comparatively but little, and 
the ſmall {hare of true Reaſon we. pol- 
leſs is ſo blinded by ſenſe, —and over- 
whelmed by paſſion, that affection, choice, 
and intereſt prevail, where truth only 
ſhould be predominant. Aſk the miſer, 
what is the cauſe men are ſo generally 
impoveriſhed and diſtreſſed, the reaſon 
he will aſſign, will be—they do not exer- 
ciſe frugality, and follow his example ;— 
on the other hand enquire of the modern 
profligate, why ſo many are wretched in 
the midſt of wealth ;—he will tell you be- 
cauſe they do not enjoy it as he does. 
Aſk a man what 1s truth, he will inform 
you what he conceives to be ſo, and what 
is not, by its evidence to his underſtand- 
ing; whereas, probably, were you ſoon 
after to make the ſame enquiry of ano- 

| ther, 
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ther, ſomething quite contrary would be 
the reſult, and yet he likewiſe mention its 
evidence to his underſtanding. Thus there 
is no general rule even in conſidering 
Reaſon as a cauſe aſſigned for the exil- 
tence of any thing, ſince opinion dictates, 
and the cauſes aſſigned will vary accord- 
ing thereunto. Not that the caule of 
any thing yanes according to opinion, 
but the opinion of the cauſe it is that 
Varies. 


Thus having briefly conſidered Reaſon 
under three diſtinct claſſes, now proceed 
to take a more general review of its origin, 
— properties, —and ellects, —the former 
ol which we can alone aſcribe to Deity. 
From the inexhauſtible fountain of his ful- 
nels, we receive what he is pleaſed to be- 
{tow ; and out of his © abundant treaſures 
of wiſdom and knowledge,” every ra- 


tional faculty is ſupplied, 


God endued man with Reaſon that he 
might be capable of worſhipping, adoring, 
and — him. Nor does the great 


Creator 
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Creator treat his creatures otherwiſe than 
as rational, — he deals with them in a ra- 
tional way ;— and requires of them © a 
« reaſonable ſervice.” At is contradictory 
to ſuppoſe that Infinite Juſtice will require 
more of his creatures than they are capable 
of performing. For man having loſt his 
power actually, Wiſdom Infinite has pro- 
vided a ranſom, whereby the offender may 
be ſaved and his juſtice ſatisfied. Religion 
is perfectly conſiſtent to Reaſon, though 
what many call ſo is diametrically oppo- 
ſite. Since then God is the origin and 
ſource of Reaſon, we muſt receive of his 
fulneſs to enjoy it in perfection, and be 
ſupernaturally actuated to live according 
to its dictates. This genuine ſapience does 
not conſiſt, as what is commonly called 
Reaſon does, in mere idea, nor is it 
founded on probability only, but it is the 
work of Infallibihty, — confequently the 
effects are permanent. If the Deiſts duly 
conſidered that God is the origin of this 
governing principle, they would not quel- 


tion whathe has revealed, though perhaps 
above their Reaſon. —To conſider further 


its 
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its properties, we find its eſſential duty is to 
curb, check, and reſtrain the paſſions. 


Now that Reaſon which has no other 
agent than idea, has generally failed in 
this point, for paſſion has proved too 
powerful an adverſary for an opponent 
already vitiated and depraved. The pro- 
perties of renovated Reaſon, are more 
potent and numerous; they reſtrain the 
paſſions, and in a great meaſure ſubdue 
them. Diſcernment, another property is 
oblcured, ——1mpeded, ——and eclipſed, 
through the direful contagion of vice ; 
but when the veil of depraved nature 1s 
changed into the refinements of perſpi- 
cuity, the moral 1gnorance ceaſes,—and a 
wonderful illumination of the mind en- 
ſues. Reaſon then diſtinguiſhes between 
good and evil, being taught from above, 
and guided by its Infinite Creator. The 
happy effects of the predominancy of 
Reaſon ſoon appear in a diligent purſuit 
of virtue, and a practical abhorrence of 
vice. — Precept now becomes influential, 
and Reaſon determines in favour of vir- 


true, — 


that great end and deſign ? 
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tue. At does not here aſſume the office of 


inſtructor, but faithfully obeys inſtructi- 
on, and acts in ſubſerviency to the rules 
of true religion and virtue, guided by its 
object, and happy in, not for, obeying. 
Dr. Horne ſays, concerning Reaſon, 
„Without inſtruction it is impoſſible for 
* her to do any thing, becauſe reaſoning 
* or induction of inferences, neceſſarily 
% pre-ſuppoles her to be ſurniſhed with 
proper data to go upon, and theſe da- 
% ta in ſpiritual things, are only to be 
% had from the word of God, ſor the 
% commanaments of the Lord are pure, en- 


« lightening the eyes,” Plalm xix. 9. Biſhop 


Wilkins in his treatiſe on natural religi- 


on, ſays, © Thoſe perſons have no juſt 
* pretence to Reaſon who renounce rel1- 
% gion.” Plutarch aſſerts © it to be an 
« exceeding improper thing to alcribe 
% truce Reaſon to thole perſons who do 
e not acknowledge and adore the Deity.” 
Man was undoutedly formed for the ho- 
nour of his Maker, can he be ſaid to act 
rationally, any further than he anſwers 


Though 
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Though endued with this happy facul- 


ty, we are a ſtrange compound of incon- 
ſiſtencies, and are as much guided by our 
will as a ſhip 1s by its helm. Hence it is 
we act fo rrrattonally,—and often the 
more we /cuentifically know, the leſs we 
know of ourſelves. Reaſon as a depraved 
faculty, will not inform us in this neceſ- 
ſary branch of knowledge; but as acting 
upon divine inſtruttion, and in ſubſervien- 
cy to the divine command it wil; if God 
ſupernaturally convinces us of what we 
are, our Realon confirms the truth of it. 


Moral Realon inſtead of informing, 
deceives us, and inſtead of guiding, delerts 
us.—To ſilence every objettion againſt 
the manner in which this ſubject has been 
treated, as derogating from its power and 
merit, and not properly enforcing its mo- 
ral utility, it will be neceſlary to premiſe, 
that if humanity had retained its primeval 
purity and innocence, Reaſon would ſtill 
be ſufficient to guide, direct, and teach us, 
but as man is fallen, —though Reaſon 
ſtill exiſts, yet as depraved in conſe- 

quence 
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quence thereof, inſtead of being a teacher, 
it muſt now be ſubject to ſuperior teach- 
ing: For I do not mean to diſclaim its 
proper being, but merely to put it in its 


proper place. 


There are various impediments which 
neceſſarily obſtrutt the progreſs ofenquiry, 
hence it 1s that thoſe faculties which are the 
immediate avenues of information, prove 
frequently incompetent to the purpoſes of 
accurate deciſion. This is the grand error, 
men in general attend to what they ſup- 
poſe the voice of diſcernment, which leads 
to evil inſtead of good; but alas! it is their 
corrupt inclination, and not Reaſon that 
guides them. 


Are not learning, ſenſe, and under- 
ſtanding, proſtituted by many to the vileſt 
purpoſes? and yet ſuch are profeſſors of 
Reaſon, though by their conduct we can 
| ſcarcely think them poſſeſors. The cauſe 
is obvious, unaſſiſted Reaſon having no 
other agent than ſenſe or natural percep- 
tion, and that being blinded by vice, which 

biaſſes 
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biaſſes the will and aſlections, —theſe men- 
tal confederates rebel againſt its lawful au- 
thority, and overpower it by numbers. 
The effect is, this moral governor yields 
to the importunate ſolicitations of its in- 
mates, and thus becomes politively, — 
actually, — and definitively acceſſary to 
evil. Not ſo does true Reaſon conduct 
itlelf ſince it is invincible becauſe it is the 
work of Infinitude itſelf. Our natural fa- 
culties indeed teach us more than we are 
either willing to believe or obey, and 
hence much of what is deemed irrational, 
incurs that epithet only becauſe it is 


unpleaſeng. 


Having fully proved the inſufficiency of 
that Reaſon which is founded only on 
probability and opinion, for the purpoſes 
of guidance and direction, and ſhewn from 
the general failure of this moral Reaſon 
in influencing the conduct and regulating 
the paſſions, the abſolute neceſſity of ſu- 
perior Reaſon to effect ſuch important 
purpoſes,—it appears folly in the extreme 
in Deiſts and others, to abide by the deci- 

ſions 
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ſions of that which is not capable of giving 
due information. 


Reaſon, under preternatural influences 
is an antidote againſt error, - and the bul- 
wark of truth. For herein a perfect har- 
mony ſubſiſts, the will and affections being 
happily enliſted into its ſervice. Every 
faculty of the mind unites in one com- 
mon cauſe, and one general intereſt. Nor 
is thts refined degree of Reaſon yet arriv- 
ed to its meridian,—i1ts zenith is reſerved 
until the natural diſſolution of the body, 
—when the immortal faculty ſhall be ren- 
dered perfect, and capable of enjoying its 
Maker in the realms of everlaſting bliſs 
and glory. Then hope ſhall be ſwallowed 
up in viſion, and joy in fruition. 
When neither vice ſhall aſſail us by temp- 
tation, — nor diſquietude inyade our com- 
ſorts; then Reaſon ſhall be employed in 
contemplating the wonders of grace, and 
the riches of glory. All the barriers of 
ſenſe and opinion ſhall vaniſh, reality 
alone appear—and gratitude, praiſe, and 
adoration, be the eternal tribute of our 


glorified Reaſon, 


By 
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By the aid of ontology it is unqueſti— 
onably true, that the moſt accurate diſ- 
coveries have been made with a degree 
of coherency and preciſion peculiar to that 
ſcience; on the other hand metaphyſical 
ſubtilties have too often proved the ſub- 
terkuge of error, —and the means of ge- 
neral deception. But it muſt be obſerved, 
we have in no inſtance lo compleat a view 
of what Realon can do, as in the intricate 
and impervious paths of abſtruſe meta- 
phyſical abſtraction. There we behold 
entity traced through innumerable inter- 
vening difficulties, — amidſt a confuſed 
heap of extraneous ideas, till at length 
explored, and problematically proved. 


Yet, notwithſtanding theſe extenſive 
acquiſitions and ſcience, we view on the 
other hand, the viſionary charms of an 
hypotheſis dazzling perception with a 
tranſient glimmer, and the very objects“ 
we are dafly converſant with, in their na- 
ture to us, are ambiguous and unintelligi- 
ble. Hence by conſidering our Rea- 

| Dd. ſon 


* Space and ſubſtance. 
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ſon as the criterion of rectitude, or the in- 
fallible ſtandard of truth,—we defeat its 
natural exertions,—and after the moſt lo- 
gical arrangements, this concluſion will 
prove itſelf juſt, —that Reaſon is what 
facts tellity,—experience cannot contra- 
dict, —and virtue authorizes. 


14 NO 63 
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Cuſtom, the world's great idol we adore, 
„And knowing this, we ſeek to know no more; 
What education did at firſt receive. 

Our ripen'd age confirms us to believe, 

The careful nurſe, and prieſt is all we need, 

To learn opinions and our country's creed; 
The parent's precepts early arc inſtill'd, 

And ſpoil the man, while they inſtruc the child 


Pour Rr. 


þ e is ſcarcely an abſurdity ex- 
tant, —an enormity practiſed, —or a 
folly exhibited, that cannot in ſome de— 
gree or other, plead the ſanction of Cul- 
tom. From the regions of elegance and 
ſplendour, to the confines of plebeianiſm 
itſelf, Cuſtom is the only ſtandard, and 
the general rule of conduct. In every 
{lation of life,—in every age,—rank,— 
and degree, Cuſtom 1s implicitly obeyed, 

D d 3 and 
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and univerſally honoured. Common 

ſenſe ſtands in no competition; — and 

though Cuſtom ſhould dictate a compara- 

tive madneſs, even reaſon mult yield to 

= | its demands. The air of our imagination 

has long been infected, and the contagion 

diffuſed itſelf far. We need never deſpair 

| of ſucceeding, if Cuſtom is on our fide, 

| let the thing be ever ſo ridiculous in its- 

ſelf, or deſtructive in its conſequences ; if 

|þ it has but this ſanction, nothing is to be 

N dreaded from the world, however abſurd, 
inconſiſtent, - prepoſterous, —or vain. 


We ſeldom enquire into the merit of 
any thing, but our firſt queſtion is, 2s it c 
tomary, if anſwered in the affirmative, our 
acquieſcence immediately enſues. The 
votaries of the ton would not deviate 
from a rule ſo univerſal, though their 
peace was deſtroyed, and their happineſs 
infringed on. It is co-exiſtent with life 
in one point of view, ſince it is no longer 
called living, than while we act according 
to Cuſtom. It ſeems to be the law of na- 


ture, ſince what is acquired from the 
cradle, 
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cradle, increaſes in youth, —dilplays ulel! 
in manhood,—and becomes natural with 
age. The wile philoſopher tells us, that 
the ſoul of man is ra/a tabula, like a white 
ſheet of paper, out of which it muſt be 


more than common art to eraſe the füirſt 
impreſſions. 


Every nation, people, and country, 
have their peculiar Cuſtoms, which appear 
ſtrange to us, merely becauſe they are not 
familiar, for ule makes all things common. 
As nothing can appear more abſurd, not 
to ſay worle, than the manners of ſome 
countries, which Cuſtom has given a ſanc- 
tion to, and which hiſtory furniſhes us 
with an account of, ſhall recite a few of 
them, to prove that nothing 1s counted 
ridiculous that is common. Far mſtance, 
to eſteem it a moſt pious and religious 
act, to kill their parents, when they come 
to ſuch an age, and then to cat them, — 
where chaſtity inunmarried women is held 
in no eſtimation ;—where they have no 
marriages, and children only own their 
mothers ;—where the ordinary way of ſa- 


Dd 4 lutation 
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lutation is by putting a finger down to 
the earth, and then pointing it up to 
heaven ;—aad where whenever the king 
ſpits, the greateſt ladies of his court put 
out their hands to receive 1t.—Hence we 
ſee there is nothing too ridiculous to be 
practiced, or too abſurd to be admitted,it 
precedents can be found to ellabliſh, or 
uſe to confirm it. We need not indeed 
go far for inſtances to prove this aſſer— 


tion, ſince we have proofs in abundance 
within our own obſervation. 


Every ſociety and order both of men 
and women, are governed by Cuſtom, the 
courtier would not vary from the cham- 
berlain's edict, —nor the temporizing char- 
mer loſe one plume of faſhion, if an opera 
was to conſiſt of feathered fowl; or the 
plodding cit wear a hat bigger than Cul- 
tom dictated, though his face was like the 
full moon, and his body the ſeeming re- 
ceptacle of unwearied gluttony. There 
needs no other ſanction than Cuſtom to 
make the moſt prepoſterous figures in the 
rational creation, or to pervert even na- 


ture 
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ture itſelf by the moſt unnatural follies. 
The metropolis hourly furniſhes us with 
a ſight of theſe painted idols of fancy, 
who ſoar upon the wings of Cuſtom to 
the regions of extravagance and diſſipati- 
on.—Cultom can make men delicate, and 
women hardy, —occaſion the former to 
ſaint at pleaſure,—or excite in the lat— 
ter amazonian fortitude. In ſhort, there 
is nothing too ridiculous to be avoided, or 
too ſcandalous to be rejected. Cuſtom 

removes cvery obltacle and reconciles all 
differences. 


Almoſt every man is fearful of being 
ſingular, and the dreaded ſtigma of an 94- 
dity is cautiouſly avoided. When we 
conſider that every man of ſenſe and eom- 
mon underſtanding is capable of judging 
for himſelf, it appears ſtrange that man 
ſhould be altogether biaſſed by others, 
and be the mere dupes of another man's 
invention ; for ſuch every 1mplicit fol- 
lower of Cuſtom is. So great is the at- 
tention paid to this rule of behaviour, 
that if the conduct of any one, however 
cruel or unjuſt, can be proved to have a 


precedent 
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precedent it will be juſtified, ſolely on 
that account. But on the other hand, 
if purpoles however laudable in them- 
ſelves are unprecedented, they are either 
condemned to oblivion, or cenſured in 
the execution. 


Will any man pretend to ſay that men 
act as free agents, when they are the val- 
ſals of cuſtom? Or can any one ſay, a 
man acts from principle who acts traditi- 
onally? We may reſt aſſured that the 
man who 1s the mere tool of Cuſtom in 
every branch of deportment, has cither no 
principle of his own,—or no inclination 
to ſhew it. There may be a partial nc- 
ceſſity for obeying Cuſtom in trivial cir- 
cumſtances, but an univ neceſſity, I be- 
lieve, can ſeldom be pleaded Common 
law 1s generally preferred before ſtatute 
law, and that 1s chiefly founded on 
Cuſtom. In theſe reſpetts a neceſſity may 
be urged, ſince civil and ſocial concerns 
often can be adjuſted only by ſocial pre- 
cedents, or what has paſſed for r:g/t a- 
mong men. Cuſtom undoubtedly has its 

ules 
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ules and benefits, as well as evil conſe— 
quences, the former of which primarily 
includes ſubordination to civil authority, 
—diſcipline,—regularity,—and order, By 
Cuſtom theſe benefits are ſometimes pre- 
ſerved. In various reſpetts form is abſo- 
lutely requiſite, and produces awe from 
inferiors, adding luſtre and dignity to ex- 
alted characters. 


But the moſt alarming effects reſulting 
from Cuſtom are, when form 1s ſubſtituted 
in the place of privilege, —profeſſion in 
the ſtead of poſſeſſion, - and the whole 
produttive of mere cuſtomary obedience. 
Theſe evils are peculiarly prevalent in 
matters ol religion. There are many 
who can give no other reaſon for their 
religion, than their being brought up to it, 
and whole religion is no more than Cuſtom. 
Theſe purſue one round of duties, merely, 
to appear orderly and decent, —and could 
with equal regard be either a Proteſtant, 
—Papiſt, —Turk,—or an Infidel, if their 
parents had ſo educated them. Can ſuch 


perſons be ſaid to act rationally? For 
the 
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the generous dictates of virtue, and the 
refined powers of religion are out of the 
queſtion, chey cannot poſſibly have any 
influence on ſuch. A Mahometan from 
principle appears leſs deſpicable than a 
Proteſtant, from Cuſtom. Let every man 
think for himſelf, and not be ſwayed 
by another in a matter of ſuch impor— 
tance. Eraſmus calls Cuſtom the mono- 
ſyllable tyrant, becauſe it is formed mos, 
inLatin, though Pinder ſtiles her the queen 
and empreſs of the world. Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount ſays, © the beſt account many 
give of their faith is, that they were bred 
* in it, and the moſt are driven to their 
religion by Cuſtom and education.” 


Were we concerned to inveſtigate every 
ſubje& beforewe poſitively determine, our 
judgment would be informed, and our 
minds enlightened, but Cuſtom prejudices 
the mind in favour of its imbibed notions; 
and refuſes to liſten to the voice of truth. 
It is a difficult taſk to eradicate the pre- 
judices of education; every man is partial 
to his own opinion, and conſequently de- 
TEL barred 
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barred that information which impartial- 
ity would admit; did we rather ſtudy the 
merits than the eſtimation of things, Cul- 
tom would not ſo powerfully ſway us. 
From the general ſubveriion of nature, 
eventually conſequent on Cuſtom, it has 
been deemed another or /econd nature, to 


denote the powerful effects and influence 
of 1t. 


Cuſtom, as well as opinion 1s hable to 
mutation, — diſſolution, —and extinction, 
no man can inſure the continual adoption 
of any Cuſtom longer than purſued, an 
argument this, that proves the abſurdity 
of being guided by it. The great force 
of example 1s a truth univerſally acknow- 
ledged,—and Cuſtom is chiefly founded 
on the practice of others. Habits are 
loon acquired, but not eaſily quitted ; at 
beſt we are but mimicks, and novelty, as 
the wile man ſays, is not under the ſun. 
Such have been the effects of imitation, 
that when deformity was inveſted with 
royalty, ſome centuries paſt, the courtiers 
perverted even the ornaments and juſt 


proportion 
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proportion of nature, to the ſervile purpo- 
ſes of Cuſtom ; every courtier became arti- 
ficially, as his monarch was naturally, de- 
formed. — The Briton, whoſe characteriſ- 
tic is a manly roughneſs, —magnanimity, 
and fortitude, is, by a change of climate, 
transformed into mere effeminacy. The 
honeſt tradeſman, whoſe diale& is plain 
and ealy,—by one fingle trip to Paris, be- 
comes the liſper of affected elegance, and 
a votary to dreſs. In ſhort, we may be 
well compared to wax, capable of any 
impreſſion. Having hitherto in general, 
repreſented Cuſtom in a ridiculous point 
of view, by a brief recital of ſome of its 
effects, {hall further conſider it, as it ſtands 
connected with our nobler faculties of 
reaſoning, and from theſe premiſes en- 
deavour to prove the vanity, of implicitly 
yielding to its dictates. 


To conſider man in any other view 
than as rational, would be indeed dero- 
gatory and falſe. It never can be ſuppoſed 
then, that diſcernment was given him for 
purpoſes of abject ſervility, fince the judg- 


ment 
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ment is capable of deciding, and the will 
and affettions of approving. Choice is 
the great privilege of a reaſonable crea- 
ture, and the power of making ule of it, 
15 an additional bleſſing; to have no choice 
argues brutal ſtupidnty,—and to act con- 
trary to it, where there is no compulſion, 
evidences degeneracy extreme. If then 
we enjoy ſuch privileges, the abuſe of them 
aggravates our guilt. For when the pu- 
rity of our intentions is undoubted, —and 
the rectitude of our conduct indiſputable, 
a blind acquieſcence in the injunctions of 
Cuſtom, in oppoſition to the diftates of 
conſcience, is neglecting a ſteady perſe- 
verance,—defeating the end of diſcern- 
ment,—and violating the moſt ſacred re- 
quirements. What 1s man the better for 
knowing, if he acts contrary to knowledge? 
And thus many do in adhering to Cuttom. 
— Further, if ſuch a conduct is not the 
effect of innattention, it is the conſequence 
of peculiar weaknels, it proves the man 
to be callous to the admonitions of con- 
ſcience, - the voice of truth, —or the com- 
mon dictates of reaſon. It is ſacrificing 


every 
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every thing to the ſhrine of Cuſtom, and 
a poſitive deification of it. The conti- 
% nually being accuſtomed to any thing, 
* fays Montaigne, blinds the eye of our 
„judgment. And as the Greeks and 
Romans formerly called all barbarians 
who followed not their laws, and faſh- 
ions, fo we allo account every devia- 
tion from the rules of Cuſtom, a ſpecies 
of barbariſm, if not barbarity itſelf. De- 
voted in almoſt every act and inſtance, we 


ſeem ſuperſtitious worſhippers of this idol 
Cuſtom. 


An evil it is ſaid, is half removed when 
we diſcover the cauſe; and one grand 
lource of this folly appears to be—atting 
by opinion, and not from convittion, No 
man would be thus duped, were it not 
that he feared incurring the cenſure of 
others. Therefore until we can live a- 
bove, and regardleſs of opinion, we ſhall 
never throw off the fetters of Cuſtom. — 
Another cauſe is, truth being. weighed 'by 
the balanceof eſtimation, and not ofimerit. 
Intereſt has too often dictated error, when 

conſcience 
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conſcience has wirneſſed for truth. Does 
it not then behove every one of us to at- 


tend to the motives of our conduct, and 


conſider by what we are uſually influ- 
enced. 


The ravages which Cuſtom has made 
amongſt the diſcerning part of mankind, 
would be matter of the utmoſt aſtoniſh- 
ment, did not facts corroborate my aſ- 
lertion, that we live and act by opinion. 
Let us ever remember, that if we can al- 
ſign no better reaſon for our conduct than 
Cuſtom, it is no ſolid plea in the leaſt. 
But however biaſſed by party, in civil or 
relative concerns, to be the blind followers 
of Cuſtom, yet let us never proſtitute reli- 
gion or virtue to this temporal criterion of 
merit. And let every generous and aſ- 
piring mind conſider, that of all ſlaveries, 
that is the worſt, when the mind as well 
as the body 1s fettered. Freedom is like 
the refreſhing dew to the thirſty earth, that 
promotes vegetation and increaſe, —but 
Cuſtom is hike the fatal blaſt, that deſtroys 
the bud of hope and expettation. Finally 
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let us not yield to any thing but what car- 
ries its evidence with it, or implicitly ſub- 


mit to Cuſtom where the judgment does 
not wholly approve, 
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+ Invidiam placare paras virtute relifta ?” 
HokrACE, Sat, III. Lib. ii. v. 13. 


„% [tus ſum laudari a te laudato viro.“ 
Tei. 


H prejudice with vehemence ex- 
treme, or paſſion with unabating ar- 
dour, ever yielded its belligerent weapons 


to the more calm dictates of reaſon, the 
mind would have been open to conviction, 


in every act and inſtance. But enflaved 
by theſe tyrants of the will, —the gentle 
voice of candour is unheard, — and truth 
in the hallowed garb af intrinſic purity 
m, no admiſſion. A vaſſalage fo uni- 
Ee 3 verlal. 
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verſal, inſures ſubmiſſion, abjett to a de- 
gree; — and even judgment reſigns its 
ſceptre to the imperious mandates of Ef. 
timation and Reputation.—We are all 
naturally defirous of eſteem; few indeed 
bear even with reproof,—and fewer ſtill 
can patiently ſubmit to cenſure. Moſt 
think they haye ſome claim on the ap- 
probation of others, whether obtained or 
not. The candidates for Eſtimation are 
ſo numerous, that we find competitors in 
almoſt every undertaking ;—and the ſuc- 
ceſs is ſo greatly dilproportioned, that 
the efforts of a conſiderable majority 
prove abortive. Merit is too little regar- 
ded, and the moſt undeſerving frequently 
ſucceed. 


A name once acquired, we may ſail down 
the current of opinion with, the greateſt 
rapidity ima ginable,—claim unparallelled 
excellency in the thing eſteemed ;—and 
waft the credulous over the whole ſur- 
face of aereal fancy —8o powerful are 
the effects of Eſtimation, that even pre- 
judices have been overcome by this con- 


ſtraining 
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Rraining rule, for experience declares, the 
ſole reaſon ſrequently to be aſſigned for 
the adoption of meaſures, is their general 
acceptation. Nor is it limited to circum- 


ſtances alone, but extends itſelf to princi- 


ples univerſally deciſive. Right and 
wrong 1s too often weighed by the balance 
of Eſtimation, and admitted by its partial 
deciſions. This, like cuſtom, is a ſanction 
almoſt to any thing, and few things are 
practiced without its being previouſly con- 


{ulted. 


If ſtoical apathy can on any ground 
be commended, it is here, Or if the pro- 
ſeſſional free-thinkers of the age, can in 
any wile be ſentimentally acceded to, in 
this reſpect probably they may.—For as 
they profeſs to diſregard opinion, in its 
moſt alluring dreſs, —and to reject its au— 
thority under any pretences, they act 
much more conſiſtent with rcalon, than 
thoſe who are altogether. led by it. Many 
of our anxieties reſult hence, for by 
meaſuring our conduct by this rule, —and 
confining our bliſs to its preſcriptions, — 
| Ee 4 we 
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we become vaſſals where we ſhould be 
free, - and deny ourſelves that liberty 
which the author of univerſal nature has 
granted to us: even the natural and un- 
doubted right of thinking for ourſelves.— 
In order to prove the error of judging by 
Eſtimation, concerning the merits or de- 
merits of any thing, it will be neceſſary to 
enquire into the origin and extent of this 
rule of conduct. 


Eſtimation generally admits of two de- 
finitions, 1. a received opinion, that has 
gained common aſſent, 2. an act of the 
will, that determines either for or againſt 
any thing propoled. It has been judi- 
ciouſly obſerved, that ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, 
and reaſon, are the common mediums of 
ſcience, hence it is, that whatever meets 
not with the entire concurrence of one or 
all of theſe, cannot properly be deemed 
any thing more than an act of the will, 
without the aſſent of the judgment. 
For it is poſſible we may eſteem ſome 
things, we are not competent judges of, 
and which our ignorance only occaſions 

us 
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us to eſteem. This is an impulſe of paſ- 
ſion. But with regard to Eſtimation as 
including general aſſent to any propoſi- 
tion, which from its approved merit paſſes 
for a maxim or proverbial ſaying ; this is 
chiefly founded on prior circumſtances 
that have proved 1ts validity, and have 
been the means of rendering it generally 
accepted. To recommend any deviation 
from theſe, may be thought too great an 
acquieſcence in ſelf, without paying a 
proper deference to the opinion of others. 
As to this, although we may acknow- 
ledge all the merit of ſuch propoſitions, 
yet we undoubtedly act wrong in being 
guided by any general notions, unleſs we 
are conſcious of their propriety. For it is 
paying too great a compliment to human 
traditions to ſacrifice conſeience by impli- 
citly believing them. Let it be obſerved, 
I mean not to urge ſuch a conduct reſpec- 
ting divine revelation, — for the oracles of 
truth, as infallible, have a poſitive claim 
on our aſſent, —whereas the general opi- 
nions of men have no further, than as 
they appear evident to the underſtanding. 

To 
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To ſtrengthen my argument, let us 
conſider what received opinions are fre- 
quently the reſult of? Too ſeldom of 
mature deliberation, and cautious exami- 
nation, On the contrary, we find often 
one man imbibes an opinion—he commu- 
nicates it to a ſecond who aſſents to 1t,— 
to a third who confirms it,—to_a fourth 
who abides by it, — and thus it becomes 
general ; when probably a third of its pro- 
feſſors are unacquainted with its nature 
and tendencies. In. this manner the 
greateſt abſurdities have been tranſmitted 
from one generation to another, —and by 
dint of Eſtimation have been deemed un- 
queſttonable.—So far from conſidering a 
diſſenting from any thing generally aſſent— 
ed to, as dogmatical ; ſhould be inclined 
to ſuppoſe that perſon if he acted from 
principle, an impartial enquirer, though 
we might far differ in ſentiment. The man 
whoſe determinations are the reſult of cri- 
tical enquiry, is far more to be attended 
to, than one who aſſents to any thing be- 
cauſe it is held in common Eſtimation. 
The-former is an honour to the cauſe he 

eſpoules, 
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eſpouſes,—the latter a diſgrace to any. 
No acquieſcence in the opinion of ano- 
ther can poſſibly yield the fatisfattion, or 
be productive of the comfort that muſt 
ariſe from the con/crouſne/s of the truth of 
it. As for inſtance, if a ſataliſt were to 
adopt every argument to enforce the doc- 
trine of fatality, in order to convince men 
of the truth of it, nothing would ſo power- 
fully {way the mind as a conviction of its 
expediency, or afford equal conſolation 
as if its happy tendencies were rendered 
ſelf-evident. The man who thinks and 
acts according to the dictates of his own 
conſcience is happier, by far, than him 
who is the ſlave of received opinions. 


It is perverting che very order of things 
to ſuppoſe that one man can be a judge 
for another: for what one would eſteem 
to be pleaſure, another would conſider 
as pain ;—what one would eſteem to be 
| happineſs, another would conſider as mi- 
ſery ;—what one would eſteem an honour, 
another would conſider diſgrace, — and 
what one would eſteem to be 72ght,—ano- 

ther 
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ther would conſider as wrong. — Having 
briefly ſhewn the ſimplicity of yieiding to 
whatever is held m Eſtimation, as a total 
ſubverſion of ſenſe, —reaſon, — and conſci- 
ouſneſs, or rather, a baneful diſregard of 
them. I proceed now to conſider Eſti- 
mation as an act of the will, —A volun- 
tary Approbation when it is not connect- 
ed with, or the effect of judgment, neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſes an apprehenſion of good in 
the thing choſen, but not originating from 
a poſitive concluſion or inference from a 
prior cauſe. But Eſtimation when the 
reſult of a determination in the judgment, 
is more permanent and abiding, and is 
actuated by conviction. 


Eſtimation of chis kind, reflects ſome 
degree of honour on the perſon who thus 
eſteems as contra - diſtinguiſhed to the airy 
flights of fancy, or the momentary im- 
pulſes of paſſion. Temerity is ſtudiouſly 
avoided, — and prudence carefully ob- 
ſerved. Thus it is I mean to diſtinguiſh 
between being led by the Eſtimation of 
others, and approving from conſcience 
and 
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and the determination of the judgment. 
—'The former as the cauſe of a multipli- 
city of evils, — the groſſeſt abſurdities, — 
and the moſt accumulated grievances, — 

deſerves to be exploded as a principle of 
conduct, and to be rejected as the patron 
of folly.— The latter diſplays motives the 
moſt generous and ſublime, and is worthy 


the imitation of all,--and the obſervance 
of any. 


Reputation is generally conſidered as 
the moſt important of all temporal con- 
cerns, and an invaluable privilege, and 
a name will effect more than any juſt pre- 
tenſions to merit. For as the world 
abounds with deceivers, every one ſup— 
poſes a general recommendation to be 
immediately neceſſary. Hence it is moſt 
are ſo tenacious of their characters, deem- 
ing it eſſential to their well being in life. 
he laws of countries and ſocieties, and 
the great law of nature, have united for 
its general preſervation, and the puniſh- 
ment of every treſpaſs on theſe ſacred 
boxders,—B ut notwithſtanding ſuch are 
. the 
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the precautions uſed for its ſupport, and 
the means adopted for its defence ;—yet 
there are a ſpecies of devouring mortals, 
that are continually offering the moſt vio- 
lent inſults. A certain humourous philo- 
ſopher, Diogenes, called them © Wild 
„ Beaſts,” an appellative by no means 
inapplicable. Detrattion is in fact be- 
come ſo prevailing an evil, that there 
ſeems almoſt as much need to beware of 
it, as of any morbific contagion. Theſe 
common murderers have diffuſed their ma- 
lignant evils with impunity ;—vented their 
ſpleen without remorſe, —and ruined with- 
out reward. 


Reputation, though almoſt valuable as 
our lives, can ſeldom eſcape the venom 
of theſe poiſonous adders in ſociety. Im- 
pelled either by indolence, malice, or re- 
venge, their ſportive moments are em- 
ployed i in one continual round of curious 
enquiry into every one but them/elves.— 
But with canine voraciouſneſs inſatiable as 
deſire, their envious thoughts ſurvey the 
admired excellencies of one, or the pecu- 

liar 
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lar charms of another. and wantonly de- 
preciate them both with zeal, diabolicai 
and baſe. Not contented with a progreſ: 
lo great, the aid of falſhood is frequently 
invoked to perpetrate the horrid purpoſe 
of deſaming others. 


Intelligence of this kind is joyfully re- 
ceived, and the wrinkled haggard of three- 
{core years and ten,—or the modiſh con- 
fort of temporal mediocrity enjoying the 
flavour of the oriental herb would conſi- 
der cvery diſh as affording an additional 
delight, in being ſweetened with the ad- 
mared ſugar of detraction. An intended 
marriage—a bad huſband—an approach- 
ing ſailure a ſuppoſed pregnancy—con- 
jugal variances—ablurd appearances—a 
{range expreſſion a ſly look—or an un- 
fortunate bluſh — will afford abundant 
matter for diſcuſſion to theſe ſons and 
daughters of inſignificance.—The Repu- 
tation of almoſt every neighbour and ac- 
quaintance is tried by theſe detracting ju- 
ries, and the verdict definitively given by 
the majority. The moſt immaculate Re- 

putation 
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putation can rarely withſtand their efforts 
to traduce and vilify. A qualification in 
one reſpett is counterbalanced by a pro- 
portioned failing, and thus they leave no 


room for eſcape to any one. 


Thus Reputation, though an abſolute 
condition of eſteem, credit, -conſidence. 
or regard, and every ſocial benefit, lies 
ever at the mercy of theſe miſcreants, 
who wound others in the dark. Since 
then, notwithſtanding all our care to pre- 
ſerve our Reputation to the utmoſt, it 1s 
thus liable to the envenomed arrows of 
detraction, and ſince a great deal of our 
miſery in this life ariſes from our fears 
and apprehenſions on this head, it may 
not be amiſs to enquire into the nature of 
Eſtimation in general, and from what 
fhall be diſcovered from thence, to recom- 
mend a conduct that ſhall confute the 
malignity of our enemies, and be the 
means of diſpelling our apprehenſions, 
and of producing more peace and ſatisfac- 
tion in our minds. Eſtimation having been 
previouſly inveſtigated under two elaſſes, 


ny 
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my preſent enquiry will extend, ſolely, to 
the common Eſtimation of good and evil. 
We are to obſerve there are three things 
which in general excite the eſteem of 
moſt, — their own intereſt; — their own 
opinion: — and their own intentions. — 
Many things are called good, by perlons 
who ſee their own 2ntereft in conlidering 
them ſo.— They are good lo far as they 
anſwer their purpoſe. Moſt men define 
good or ill, by its correſpondeney, or 
otherwiſe, to their own intereſt. Men 
of riches, power, and influence, are e{- 
teemed often by others, merely becauſe it 
is their jntereſt to eſteem them. This 
miſtaken guide called intereſt, is the on-) 
rule of Eſtimation to many; we are ſure 
then it will differ as their reſpective inte- 
reſts vary. Again, numbers eſteem al- 
moſt every thing good, that agrees with 
their own opinion, and determine every 
thing bad, that diſagrees with it. In ſhort, 
it is the only way of judging that the 
greateſt part of people have recourſe to, 
for they have poſſibly either no capacity, 
or no inclinatton, to enquire into the 

Ft merits 
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merits of any thing, but almoſt every one 
can paſs his opinion. 


Eftimation is almoſt totally ideal, and 
more the reſult of conception than con- 
viction.— Further, many perſons efteem 
any thing excellent, as it anſwers or cor- 
reſponds with their intentions, which in 
ſact, is making it more a convenience than 
any thing elſe. Having taken a briet 
and curlory view of the grand conſtituents 
of Eſtimation, it appears that by attending 
to this, we may be perpetually wretched; 
for to pleaſe every one has been proved 
impoſſible, it is therefore folly to attempt 
it.— This doctrine, ſo far from opening a 
door to licentiouſneſs, will be rather an 
antidote againſt it. For in whatever we 
undertake, —in all that we ſay and do, if 
we act according to the dictates of our 
own conſcience, and that unerring rule 
of divine revelation, - we ſhall be no ſcan- 
dal to the proſeſſion, but our practice will 
recommend it to others. 
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By attending to the rules of Eſtimation 
we are liable to be wrong, when we ſup- 
pole ourſelves right, and to be condem- 
ned in our own conlcience when others 
approve, But how great the ſatisfaction 
of that man, who while a cenſorious world 
may brand him with infamy and ſhame: 
has the happy teſtimony of a good con- 
leience, — and acquitted by that monitor 
whom no one can bribe. 


To pals through lite with honour, is na- 
tural to be deſired, —but if this is all we 
are ſeeking, our reward is of men, and a 
poor reward it is. Eſtimation and Re- 
putation are too often rendered ſubſervient 
to a dangerous conformity to the world, 
for in the deſire of ſecuring theſe, we are 
apt to yield to the voice of temptation. 
But what will it avail us to be approved 
of men, and hereafter rejected by an Om- 
niſcient Being? — This conſideration, 
were it to have its due weight and influ- 
ence on our minds, would teach us, that 
even temporal felicity, is by no means in- 
ſeparably connected with gaining the eſ- 
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teem of others. —For Eſtimation, when 
obtained, is merely the /uppoſitton of ano- 
ther, who cannot poſhbly diſcern the la- 
tent intentions of the heart. We are 
allo to remember that the man who ſtudies 
only to pleaſe, is likely alſo to be ſtudying 
to decetve;—but the man who d/regards 
Eſtimation, cannot poſſibly he under that 
cenſure. — —<— -Benefhcence, or a deſire of 
communicating good to others, is to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a view of being el- 
teemed by others. The former is a mo- 
tive generous and noble, the latter too 


frequently baſe and ſordid. 


To render the chequered ſcenes of lite, 
leſs poignant and ſevere, —a general dil- 
regard of opinion,—an unconcernedneſ- 
to ſecure Eſtimation and Reputation, 
would in a great degree tend, - nor would 
any probable means more generally feli. 
citate our lives, than an abſolute confor. 
mity to nothing, — but the poſitive com- 
mands of heaven,—and the common dic- 


tates of conſcience, 14 N 63 
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„ Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page, preſcrib'd their preſent ſtate; 
From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know, 
Or who could ſuffer being here below 2” 


ha * 
- 


* 
- 


PoPEr, 


HAT there is a cauſe which fup- 
ports, upholds, and governs all 
things, —that ſuperintends the minuteſt 
concerns of life, and regulates all things 
by an irreſiſtible and ſovereign decree, — 
that pervades the whole moral and natu- 
ral ſyſtem, that is circumſcribed by no 
limitation, and independent on every con- 
tingent, or extraneous cauſe ; —invariable, 
mluperable,—and infinite: is evident even 
to common obſervation. Subject to no 
poſſible controul, — ſole arbiter of the uni- 


i verle, 
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verſe, —antecedent to all things, —ſubſe- 
quent to none ;—the cauſe of all cauſes, 
—and origin itſelf, is generally compriſed 
in the term — Providence. — Had vivid 
fancy fled to its remoteſt borders in queſt 
of language, or vain conception in pur- 
{uit of words; none could have been found 
more vague and ſimple than what 1s called 
Chance. It neither includes the common 
courle of nature, or any *ſecondary caule, 
but amounts ſimply to this: that /ome- 
(ing is produced by nothing. That any 
rational creature could adopt ſuch abſo- 
lute incoherency ſeems almoſt incredible, 
did not daily experience prove it. To deny 
a Providence 1s to deny the being of a 
God, or to reduce him to the level of a2 
ſinite creature. 


The Epicureans, or followers of 
Epicurus, an Athenian philoſopher, will 
either admit of no Providence at all, or at 
leaſt only in ſuch particular things as beſt 
ſuit their fancy. The Stoics, or followers 

* Philoſophically ſpeaking, a /econd cau/e is abſurd, 


but cuſtom has rendered the phraſe allowable. 


of 
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ol Zeno, another Athenian philoſopher. 
have inſtead of Providence. deviſed an 
ablolute neceſſity of all things to be in the 
very nature of the things themſelves, unto 
winch they lay, not only all things, but 
even God himſelf is ſubject, which necel- 
[ity they call Deſtiny.—The Peripatetics. 
or followers of Ariſtotle, own that God 
lees and underſtands all things, but does 
not govern, order, and rule them, and that 


the event depends wholly on the will of 


man; that is, they will have the Provi— 
dence of God to be a preſcience or forc- 
knowledge of things to come, but not a 
power or will, guiding and governing, 
and dilpoling thole things.” The ſen- 
timent of the Epicureans is little elſe than 
making a convenience of Providence, 
which is too apparently ridiculous to need 
any refutation. — The Stoics, in the other 
extreme, undeily the Deity, for a depen- 
dent God is a contradiction in terms. — 
Thales, the firſt of the twelve heathen 
ſages, defines the term aſcriptive to Deity, 
as that which hath neither beginning nor 
ys conſequently, abſolutely and eſ- 
ſentially 
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ſentially independent. The Stoical notion 
therefore ſtands ſelf-condemned. Arif- 
totle's ſyſtem is indeed more generally 
approved, but unhappily for its profel- 
ſors, it is ſcarcely conſiſtent with itlelf.— 
The ſame power that created, can up- 
hold, and the ſame power that upholds, 
can govern. 


Now, if God ſees and knows all things, 
and yet does not order and rule them, it 
argues inattention or inability, either of 
which 1s horrid to ſuppoſe. For inſtance, 
if the event of things in any reſpe& de- 
pends on man's will, why does he not will 
or make, for here they are ſynonimous, 
himſelf happy, ſince that is what all men 
are willing to be; though they may err 
in the true means of attaining it? If the 
event of things depends on man's will, un- 
certainty muſt be the reſult, becauſe the 
will of man is ever ſubjeQ to change. — 
Joſeph's brethren willed the ruin of their 
brother—the event proved his and therr 
deliverance from a dreadful famine. 
Pharaoh willed the utter extirpation of the 
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children of Iſrael—the event was their 
becoming a great and mighty nation. 
The Perſian monarch willed, or indeed, 
decreed the death of Daniel—the event 
was his miraculous preſervation. Herem 
it appears that our will, ſo far from dil- 
poling events, is often fruſtrated and ren- 
dered abortive, To ſuppoſe that man“ 
will can in any reſpett determine the 
event of things, is to ſuppoſe it infinite; 
lince nothing leſs than Infinitude itſelf can 
accompliſh that end. Another conle- 
quence follows from this chimerical no- 
tion, namely, that in order to guide and 
govern all things man muſt neceſlarily be 
omnipotent,—We frequently will and de- 
termine things in our own mind, which 
the event proves we are not capable of 
executing ; it ſo, what becomes of Aril- 
totles and his Followers notion of an in- 
herent power of guiding, governing, and 
diſpoſing thoſe things ?— This notion, in 
effect, renders the Deity no more than a 


mere ſpectator, that leaves the event of 


things to his creatures, and is himſelf at 
an uncertainty about them ; for though 
they 
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thev acknowledge a preſcience in the 
Deity, yet events as depending on a mu- 
table will, are uncertain, which renders it 
{till more contradictory, that God ſhould 
know all things, and yet leave the event 
to his creatures whoſe wills vary as often 
as the winds. To know all things, and 
yet be uncertain about them, are ſuch op- 
poſites as no man can reconcile, but what 
are evidently contained in this notion, 
and as ſuch, juſtify me in conſidering them 
altogether irrational. Fate, ſays Apul- 
eius, according to Plato, is that, where- 
* by the purpoſes and deſigns of God are 
_« accompliſhed.” According to the lite- 
ral import of fate, we may infer an even- 
tual neceſlity in things decreed that muſt 
invariably come to paſs, which utterly 
deſtroys the human will as governing 
events, ſince a neceſſity in the thing itſelf 
excludes in man, either a power of pro- 
moting or impeding.— Thus Seneca ſays, 
ſpeaking of God © Will you call him 
Fate? You will call him rightly: for 
all things are ſuſpended on him. Him- 
** ſelf is cauſa cauſarum, the cauſe of all 
1 cauſes 
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«© cauſes beſide.” Cicero fays, “ All 
* things come to pals according to the 
* ſovereignty of the eternal law.” Homer 
begins his Thad with aſſerting © The coun- 
ſel or decree of Jupiter was fulfilled.” 
Triſmegiſtus ſays, All things are brought 
about by Nature and by Fate, neither is 
* any place void of Providence.” St. 
Auſtin ſays, “ But for thole philolophers 
* (alluding to the Stoics) who by the 
word Fate, mean that regular chain and 
© ſeries of cauſes to which all things that 
* come to pals owe their immediate ex- 
* iſtence : we will not earneſtly contend 
** with theſe perſons about a mere term: 
„and we the rather acquieſce in their 
* manner of expreſſion, becauſe they 
« carefully aſcribe this firſt ſucceſſion of 
* things, this mutual concatenation of 
* cauſes and effects ta the will of the 
* ſupreme God.” 


That there is a Providence, is no leſs evi- 
dent in itſelf, than it is generally acknow- 
ledged even by heathens themſelves, to the 
diſgrace of thoſe profeſſors of chriſtianity, 

who 
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who virtually deny it. A poſitive denial 
is what few indeed have effrontery enough 
to arrive at, ſince their own exiſtence would 
confute them, but a mere partial acknow- 
ledgment 1s too common among us, by 
admitting a Providence in temporal, and 
denying it in eternal concerns.—As we 
are to ſuppoſe Providence the act or will, 
rather than the immediate being of God, 
that being previoully ſuppoſed, the argu- 
ment will be further ſtrengthened by con- 
hdering the attributes of God, and the 
works of God. 1. he is omnipotent, 
and worketh all things after the counſel 
of his own will, nor can any created being 
fruſtrate his deſigns, or overthrow his 
purpole ; all things are ſubject to his ſo- 
vereign controul, both in heaven above 
and in earth beneath; he is before all 
things, and to all things, and above all 
things, an almighty Being.—9. he is om- 
niſcient, and fore-knew, from eternity, 
what ſhould be done in time, nor can any 
event come to paſs without his knowledge; 
he ſearcheth the hearts, and trieth the 
reins, and fathoms the inmoſt receſſes of 


the 
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the mind. He knoweth all our infirmities 
and our neceſſities before we aſk. He is 
acquainted with all our deſires and intenti- 
ons, the motives of every action of ourlives, 
and even our thoughts before they enter 
our minds, nor is any thing hid from his 
eyes. g. He is omnipreſent, and filleth 
all ſpace, nor can he be bounded by any. 
Impreſſed with a ſenſe of this, David thus 
expreſſed himſelf, © Whither hall Igo fron: 
* thy Spirit? Or, whither all I fly from 
* thy preſence ? If I aſcend up into heaven 
* thou art there: VI mate my bed in hell, 
« behold thou art there: If I take the wings 
« of the morning and dwell in the ut- 
* termoſt parts of the ſea, even there ſhall 


„ thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
& [hail hold me. 


As many of our wants exceed every 
human effort, an omnipotent Providence 
is ſuited to our ſeveral neceſſities. As 
various afflictions are known only by the 
perſons afflicted, an omniſcient Providence 
is alſo ſuited to our exigence in this re- 


ſpect. And as all men are in this mortal 


life, 
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life, ſubject to frequent viciſſitudes and 
changes, not only partially, but univer- 
lally, an omnipreſent Providence is alſo 
peculiarly adapted to our diverſified cir- 
cumſtances and ſituations. God is alſo 
immutable in his purpoles and decrees, 
but there is no unchangeable cauſe, but 
the will of God, conſequently all things, 
paſt, preſent, and to come, depend on his 
ſovereign will and pleaſure, or upon his Pro- 
vidence. Were there any change in God, 
our hope would be uncertain, whereas, 
ſince there is none, it is altogether ſure. 
Biſhop Beveridge ſays, As God created 
all things by the power of his word, ſo 
he preſerves and governs all things by 
the power of the ſame word.”—There 
1s further happineſs ariſing from the con- 
ſideration of God's unchangeableneſs and 
fovereignty when we obſerve that theſe 
are connected with infinite juſtice. The 
will of man is often unjuſt, cruel, and ſe- 
vere, and did events depend on his will, 
the effects would be no leſs oppreſſive. 


God 
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God deals with his creatures in a way 
perfectly conſiſtent with his juſtice, in 
every diſpenſation of Providence. Inh- 
nite mercy is allo connected with the will 
of God. Had Deity dealt with man as 
he deſerved, there had been no mercy, 
but though juſtice ſhines conſpicuous, his 
beneficence is no way echpled. Mercy 
appears 1 innumerable inſtances in the 
courſe of Providence, in preſervation from 
dangers——lupport in difficulties; and 
every comfort of life. Theſe all flow from 
the immutable decree and will of God, 
inſeparably connected with juſtice and 
mercy. Infinite wiſdom is alſo indiſſolu— 
ply united with abſolute lovereignty. All 
things that are done are according to the 
permiſſive decree of Infinite Wiſdom. 
God oiten permits, not creates, evil for 
wife ends, and over-rules it for good. — 
The ambition of Veſpaſian and Titus, 
* fays Mr. Charnocke, was only to reduce 
** Judea to the Roman province after the 
revolt of it: but God orders hereby the 
execution of his righteous will in the pu- 
* niſhment of the Jews for their rejecting 

( 2 „ Chriſt 
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« Chriſt and the accompliſhment of 
„ Chriſt's prediction, Luke xix. 43. For 
© the days ſhall come, that thy enemies 
* ſhall caſt a trench about thee. '—Herein 
was a diſplay of infinite wiſdom connected 
with the immutable will and decree of 
God. God is allo the diſpoſer of the 
means tending to everv appointed end. 
Man's will inſtrumentally, is the means, 
when God's will 1s the appointment, the 
former is a changeable cauſe, but de- 
pends on an unchangeable one.——The 
works of God are alſo peculiarly mani- 
ſeltative of divine Providence. —1. in crea- 
tion. From the conluled chaos to the ſa- 
cred paradile, infinite power and domi- 
nion reign, the canopy of heaven above, 
the verdured plain beneath, and the nu- 
merous train of reptiles, birds, fiſhes, and 
fourſooted beaſt that by inſtinct, which no 
reaſon can define, are ſubordinate to man, 
incontrovertibly teſtify an over-ruling 
Providence. But far ſurpaſſing thought 
is that myſtery of wiſdom, condeſcenſion 
and grace 1n the creation of man after the 
divine image and likeneſs. 


As 
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As all things ſhall ultimately tend to 
God's glory, ſo did he conſtitute man eſ- 
ſentially and univerſally dependent on 
himſelfl—in 1ſt. His reaſon.— There is 
nothing of which vain man boaſts more 
than his rational faculties, and yet nothing 
more precarious in its duration or exer- 
tions. Reaſon, though determinative in 
itſelf, is ſubject to a mutable will, which 
was even apparent in 1ts primeval ſtate. 
But ſince man's apoſtacy, reaſon is further 
controuled by depraved paſſions, ſo that 
were 1t not for Providence, or a govern- 
ing power, it would prove our ruin. 
Man's reaſon will direct him often to this 
or the other, when God's Providence pre- 
vents 1t, and thereby reſcues him from 
evil. 2. Human knowledge is allo ſub- 
ordinate to Providence, inaſmuch as ideas 
in general are either imbibed or infuſed, 
which are the ſource of knowledge. The 
lame power that creates the faculty, 
ordains the means, even 1deas, of per- 
ceiving or knowing, without which it 
would be unattainable. This 1s evident 
by two perſons that ſhall hear one thing, 
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one as often as the other, when one ſhall 
be well acquainted with the nature of it, 
and the other ſhall know little or nothing 
of the matter, and yet enjoy an equal out- 
ward opportunity of knowing.—Hence 
our knowledge is abſolutely dependent on 
Providence. All the reaſon and know- 
ledge which man poſſeſſes is derived, not 
inherent, and as God is the ſource and 
origin of it, his Providence diſpoſes and 
governs it. Divine Providence is not 
only exemplihed in man intellectually, 
but corporeally allo.—lt we conſider our 
own exiſtence, the manner in which we 
ex1lt, and the numberleſs events we are 
hourly liable to, the many dangers to 
which we are expoled, whether known or 
unknown by us, both in going out and 
coming in, and in every affair and cir- 
cumſtance of life, it will ſerve to con- 
vince us of a ſuperintending Providence. 
The frame of man 1s the moſt curious 
contexture, and extenſive as the diſcove- 
ries of anatomy may have been, the 
ſtructure of the ſtomach is ſtill unknown. 
If ſo, how neceſſarily dependent on Pro- 
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vidence for its government and the due 
exerciſe of its reſpective functions. We 
are never ſure of life either as to the 
thing itſelf, or what external ſecondary 
cauſes may bring it to an iſſue. The very 


Air we breath might prove the means of 


our diſſolution, and things generally con- 
ducive to health be ſubſervient to other 
purpoſes. Our dependence is ſo evident 
in this reſpect, as indeed in all others, that 
we can ſcarcely {uppole any one capable 
of denying it in his judgment, whatever 
he may do in his practice. The predic- 
tion of things to come, and the accom- 
pliſhment of the ſame, is likewiſe decla- 
rative of Providence. The utter deſtruc- 
tion of the Jewiſh nation was foretold 
many years before it came to pals, even 
when they were exalted above all the na- 
tions of the earth, and probability ſeemed 
to militate againſt it; but this was lite- 
rally and exactly lulfilled, conſequently, 
the reſult of divine Providence. The va- 
riety of gifts and talents among men ar- 
gues a ſupreme diſpoſal of all things.— 
An Alexander, a Pompey, and a Ceſar, 
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were diſtinguiſhed for their heroiſm and 
intrepidity. A Cicero and a Demoſthenes, 
for their eloquence. Diſtinct talents in- 
diſcriminately conferred, imply a diſpol- 
ing power, which 1s no other than Pro- 
vidence, 


The order and preſervation of com 
monwealths, 1s another argument to prove 
the preſent purpole. During the con- 
[piracy of Catiline, the Roman empire 
was on the eve of ruin and a total over- 
throw, but by the interpoſition of P rovi- 
dence, was preſerved from thoſe 1mpend- 
ing dangers. Every nation and country 
in the world have been in ſome reſpett or 
other frequently ſupported in the mol! 
imminent danger, nor is it leſs fo indi— 
vidually, than it is nationally. We are 
too apt to aſcribe that to our courage or 
prudence, which 1s alone due unto Provi- 
dence ; hence we lee God frequently re- 
duces a nation, and individuals, ſo low as 
to ſurpaſs every human effort, in order 
thereby to diſplay his power and great- 
neſs, and ſecure the glory which is juſtly 


due 
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due to his Providence. God, 1s the God 
of battles © the race is not to the {wilt, 
nor the battle to the ſtrong.” Courage 
and diſcipline are only means connetted 
with the end, which P rovidence alone de- 
termines. God's decree is in all things, 
irrevocable and 1rreverhible.——Biſhop 
Uſher ſays, He that demies that God by 
* his Providence, governs, orders, and 
over-rules all events, deſtroys the foun- 
dation of the chriſtian religion, oppoles 
the church, contradicts the holy Scrip— 
tures, and leſlens the almighty power 
„of God.“ Mr. Charnocke ſays, © "Tis 
* God's right to govern the world, and 
diſpole of his creatures, 'tis his glory 
„ in heaven to do what he will.” The 
ſame judicious writer obſerves, © Tis the 
% wileſt ſpeech in the Medley of Foole- 
** ries, the Turkiſh Koran. We muſt 
„ walk by the rule of reaſon which God 
* hath placed in us for our guide, yet if 
% Providence brings to paſs any other 
event contrary to our rational expecta- 
tions, becauſe it is a clear evidence of 
„ his will, we muſt acquieſce. So that 
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this important and ſelf-evident truth of 
divine Providence, is not only acceded 
to, by proleſſed chriſtians, but by the 
mahometans alſo, Having adopted a va- 
riety of arguments to prove that which 
indeed proves itſelf, ſhall proceed briefly 
to ſum up all that is included in the term, 
and conclude with ſome moral inferences 
irom the whole. 


By Providence we are to underſtand 
three things, 1. God himſelf, his eternal, 
almighty, and immutable nature. 2. His 
eternal, molt free, molt wile, molt jull, 
and unchangeable counſel whereby he 
works all good things whatever, that arc 
in the creature, and for wile and good 
ends permits allo evil things, and g. His 
almighty power and omnipotence, where. 
by he upholds and governs both heaven 
and earth with all the creatures that are 
therein, ſo that all things which the earth 
produces as well as rain and drought, 
meat and drink, health and ſickneſs, 
riches and poverty, are all by his divine 
will and appointment, nor 1s any thing 

in 
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in any reſpect, the reſult or effect of — 
Chance. Theſe three things, though dil- 
tinct in a ſenſe, are unnedly and inſepa— 
rably included in divine Providence 
Since the being of a Providence is evi— 
dent from our very exiſtence, the com- 
mon courle of nature, as well as from 
reaſon and revelation, it may be enquir- 
ed, why is it ſo frequently denied? 
The cauſe is obvious. — Man's will 1s man's 
natural guide, he therefore wilhes f to 
guide all things: and whatever counter- 
acts thoſe deſigns, tends to excite in him 
murmuring and rebellion againſt a fact 
which daily experience teltiſies. Could 
we have our wills in all things, the truth 
might be chearfully admitted; but as our 
wills are ſubject in every ſenſe, to the di— 
vine will, men have recourle to expedi— 
ents, if poſſible, to annihilate its diſpoſing 
power. In vain does man {Irive againſt 
Omnipotence, tor whatever mortals may 
ſuppoſe or rather wiſh to imagine, all 
things both in heaven and earth, are under 
the guidance of divine Providence. 
There are two ways in which the diſpen- 

ſation 
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ſations of Providence appear, either me- 
diately, or immediately. A ſecondary 
caule, and the uſe and inſtrumentality of 
natural means, 1s included in its mediate 
diſpenſations, but a miraculous and extra- 
ordinary interpoſition is more immediate, 
though we find means, ſometimes, made 
ule of even in thoſe, as in the inſtance of 
Moſes bringing water out of the rock, — 
God effected it, but Moles was the inſtru— 
ment in doing it, We are to diſtinguiſh 
between a means in doing or performing 
any thing, and the means of doing it. 
Though as nothing is impoſſible unto God, 
he can work without the uſe of any means. 
—The knowledge and belief of a Prove 
dence is neceſſary for the following rea- 
ſons,—to excite our gratitude in proſpe— 
rity, to render us patient in adverſity, 
and—to confirm our confidence in God. 
In the enjoyment of every ſocial comfort, 
in the midſt of affluence and cale, we are 
too apt to forget the hand that feeds 
us, and the power that ſupports us, we 
are imputing the benefits enjoyed either 
to our prudence or aſſiduity; but a due 
ſenſe of Providence excites 1n us the moſt 

unfeigned 
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unfeigned gratitude for the mercies we 
receive, and leads us to aſcribe all the 
praiſe where alone it is due, acknowledg- 
ing our entire dependence, and living as 
dependent creatures. To view the enli— 
vening beams of mercy through the dark 
cloud of afiiiction, is more than the eye 
of ſenſe can attain to, but when the di- 
cerning eye of faith perceives an all-diſ- 
poſing Providence, it promotes patience 
and reſignation in the mind. Content- 
ment, the banquet of the ſoul, is reple- 
miſhed with its diffuſive conſolations.— 
The judicious Mr. Charnocke obſerves, 
„What was God's end in creating, is his 
end in governing, which was the com- 
munication and diftuſion of his goodnels.” 
— Where are the votaries of Chance and 
Fortune, when adverlity appears? Can 
ſuch refuges as thoſe yield any gleam of 
hope? Nothing can equally rclieve the 
diſtreſſed mind as to affliction itſelf, fimi- 
lar to the conſideration of Providence. 
Herein we know whatever befals us 1s or- 
dained, that nothing can exceed thoſe li- 
mits, and that the Supreme Diſpoſer is 
infinitely juſt and good. This animating 

thought, 
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thought, beſides ſupporting under accu- 
mulated diltrefles, confirms our conh- 
dence in God.—All men place their de- 
pendence in ſomething, though but one 
can ever yield us any comfort and aſſiſ- 
tance. But the man io relies on divine 
Providence only, is fortified againſt every 
danger, and armed againſt every attack. 
Not all the combined powers can deſtroy 
his hope, or utterly invade his comforts. 
In every action of his life, in every occur- 
rence of the day, in every circumſtance 
that attends him, in every diſappoint- 
ment he meets with, or every bleſſing he 
enjoys, whether exalted or debaſed, en- 
riched or impoveriſhed, living or dying, 
he views a Providence. So lar then is the 
belief of this truth from exciting either 
melancholy or deſpair, that it is the only 
true means of obtaining ſolid conſolation 
and joy, through the various ſcenes of 
life.—From the dawn of infancy to en- 


| feebled age, in all we have or are, tis 


Providence alone that reigns ;—and Pro- 
vidence that rules, 
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+ By nature's law, what may be, may be now; 

++ There's no prerogative in human hours. 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can riſe, 
Than man's preſumption on to-morrow 's dawn“ 
Where 1s to-morrow ? In another world.” 


Nicur THOUGHTS. 


NNOBLED by faculties that are ca- 
pacious—views that are aſpiring— 
ſentiments that are elevated—ſublime, we 
conſider the preſent circumſcribed ſphere 
of action too limited for our enjoyments. 
We are conſtantly purſuing ſome ſhadow, 
and as frequently forgetting the ſubſtance, 
—we 
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—we are conſtantly worlhipping ſome 
idol, and almoſt invariably enſlaved by 
ſome prepoſſeſſion,—we are animated 
dejected—conhdent— deſponding— pur- 
ſuing — avoiding— admiring — deſpiſing 
—alternately bliſsful and wretched—uni- 
verſally chooſing and rejetting—a ſcene 
of contrarieties in which we are ever 
buly—but ſeldom profitably employed.— 
Veering round every pole of civil—polt- 
tical—literary—and ſocial procedure, we 
are conſtantly enquiring for that, which 
we have not yet poſſeſſed, and which it 
poſſeſſed, we have forgot the value of. — 
Hence we complain that the ſpace 1s too 
ſhort to contain ſuch multifarious bene- 
fits, that pleaſure ſwiftly eludes the eye 
of obſervation, and ſcarcely leaves a vel- 
tige to our view. But reflection teaches 
us that the prelibation of pleaſure 1s 
abridged not by the contratted {pace to 
enjoy it in, but by impediments ariſing 
from ourſelves, and we are ſo perfectly 
heterogeneous that we complain of the 
want of that, which we never eſtimate fuf- 
ficiently, even Time.—The excellence of 

this 
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this pearl is ſeldom diſcovered until loſt, 
and we maſſacre the preſent moment, as 
though the preſent were a never ending 
period. Proſtituted by ſome, —and Ja- 
viſned in unmeaning inſignificance by 
others, the bauble of puerile diverſion, 
and a burden of which many wiſh to be 
exonerated, is that important talent called 
Time.—Invention has done its utmoſ}, 
and genius ſtrained every nerve, to deviſe 
expedients whereby the thoughtleſs mul- 
titude might occupy, what they are too 
degenerate to enjoy.—In the career of 
youth, the paſſions are addreſſed, —and 
raptured imagination employs its innu— 
merable agents to ſpur the ſteed of un- 
bridled fancy. At the ſtern æra of maturer 
years another bait preſents itſelf, and lucre 
promiſes its choiceſt gifts in return for an 
irrecoverable reality. — The barter ſeems 
advantageous to the view, and we eagerly 
embrace this privilege, as if it were an un- 
fading portion. The veteran, in the wars 
of life, to whom the ſyren pleaſure has 
long ſince betrayed its deluſive voice, is 
aſtoniſhing to behold !—ſportive in the 


H h midſt 
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midſt of age,—trifling under viſual decay. 
Heecdlels of the preſent—-regardlels of the 
future, the ſame trifles gratify old age, in 
their degree, as delighted youth, and we re- 
turn to childhood, when experience ought 
to make us wile. What idea muſt we 
naturally form of this intermediate ſpace 
called Time, if we were to judge of it by 
the conduct of men ?—A period that had 
no reference to the paſt, nor any concern 
with thc future,—a talent for which we 
were in no wile accountable, —and a 
matter of the moſt trivial import; a ba- 
gatelle merely recreative, and as inſigni— 
hcant in its nature, as in its effects. With 
equal propriety we might be led to ima— 
gine, from the conduct of many, that 
they had inſured, at leaſt, a certain term 
of exiſtence, if not immortality, and that 
they had bribed the impartial meſſenger 
of nations to wait tkezr appointed time. 
—We could never juſtly ſuppoſe on the 
other hand, from a view of the unthink- 
ing multitude,—that they were either aſ- 
ſailed by adverſe incidents—liable to in- 
numerable evils—in conſtant jeopardy — 
or dependant,—mortal. 


While 
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While man is graſping after earthly 


joys, Time ſtill purſues its courſe, and 
every fleeting hour emphatically declares 
Eternity at hand.—A ſtate untried, —un- 
known, here exquiſite bliſs or woe ex- 
treme is never at an end. Deluſive fancy 
here no longer ſports, —the hypocrite un- 
maſks,—vice is expoſed in all its hideous 
forms, while virtue ever ſhines. Buoyed 
by ſome flattering hopes, —or chained to 
infatuation's gates, —the aged and the 
young are promiſing themſelves length of 
days; and dancing round the precipice of 
death, forgetting what is near. The flen- 
der thread of life that marks the boun- 
daries of Time is thought inflexible as the 
oak, and though, as Dr. Young elegantly 
expreſſes it, we are * but penſioners on 
the bounties of an hour, yet acting as 
if this world were our ſole abode! 
Nature itſelf proclaims the tranſient years, 
and age is the monument of Time, the 
filent manſions of the dead ſtill louder 
ſpeak, their language is prepare. 


H h 2 Can 
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Can youth indulge the ſolemn thought, 
or honours yield to duſt? Can monarchs 
liſten to the dread alarm, or princes once 
obey 2 Can beauty reign its charms for 


_ putrelatiton's garb, or wiſdom yield to 


death? Can cloquence to mortality ſub- 
mit, or learning to the worm ?—lIrrefil- 
uble the decree—reſilt in vain when once 
the lummons comes. Here human titles 
are but empty ſounds, diſtinctions here 
will ceale ;—eternal bliſs or endleſs woe 
will claim their ſeveral ſons. If any one 
thing may demand our peculiarattention as 
realonable creatures, it is the conſideration 
ot Time and Eternity. We are convinced of 
the uncertainty of life, the ſhortnels of 
Time,—and m our judgments acknow- 
ledge, what in our prattice we daily deny, 
and in the temper and diſpoſitions of our 
mind diſregard. The general idea we have 
of Time, according to Mr. Locke, is by 


- conſidering any part of infinite duration 


as ſet out by periodical meaſures; which 
we obtain through thole common me- 
diums of knowledge, ſenſation, and reflec- 
tion. But as the being of Time is ſelt— 

evident. 
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evident, any inveſtigation of that, would 
be altogether unneceſſary, and it will 
tend more for our general edification to 
enquire into the defign of Time lo far as 
it reſpets mankind. It is well worthy 
our obſervation that Time is an interme- 
diate ſpace, a diurnal revolution, and a 
prelude to an infinite expanſion, bound- 
leſs and never ending. Munificence on 
the one part provules for its benevolent 
deſigns, and equity on the other for its 
impartial deciſions, both are exemplified 
in Time, as a ſlate of probation. 


Munificence appears in the preparative 
even this life, and equity in the reſult 
and conſequence. Infinite Benignity hav- 
ing endued man with a faculty of diſcern- 
ment, deals with him as one poſlleſled of 
that, in placing him in a flate of trial. — 
Time is a talent put into our hands, for the® 
ule or abule of which we are accountable, 
and yet how often is it walled in the moſt 
trifling vanities ! and the moſt abject pur- 
ſuits! We uſe it more as a toy than as a 
jewel, —and rate it low, by our wanton 
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abuſe of mit. We may further ſuppoſe 
Time to be a period allotted wherein the 
Sovereign of the Univerſe will be glorified 
in the execution and fulfilment of his 
purpoſes. But relpecting man, 1t 18 that 
period when the means of future bþlifs 
{hall be conveyed unto him, and the car- 
neſt of a future inheritance. Ihe deſign 
of Time may be turther elucidated bv 
conſidering that it is replete with the moll 
diverſified circumſtances, comprizing what 
to the depraved underſtanding may fecm 
a heterogeneous compound, uniting in 
one ſyſtem, a contrariety of events, —and 
diffuſing particles contraſted in their ef- 
fects throughout every atom of exiſtence, 
— Thus variegated, it is ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of probation.— The deſign of 
Time may be alſo underſtood as that ſpace 
when events ſhall be revealed, and appear 
in their natural colours. In ſhort, we are 
to ſuppoſe more of it effectively, than 
ſome philoſophers do in their ſpeculations 
concerning ſpace, aſcribing it to mere 
nihality, fince it demands the obeiſance of 
all created beings, the exertion of reaſon 


ſo 
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My 


ſo far as that can be exerted. —and the 
. ſervices of men to the honour of that 
Being who formed and upholds them. 
Were we to judge of the deſign of Time 
by the general conduct of men, we mull 
imagine it to be an idle void wherein our 
ſeveral appetites and inclinations were to 
be gratified ; or a ſlate in which folly was 
to be idolized in every form it might al- 
ſume. But as man is the actor, not the 
ſpectator in life, it highly becomes us to 
be concerned for the improvement of 
Time.—The mind ol man, from its nature 
and properties, 1s capable of more exten- 
ive acquiſitions than the body, and as 
they are more exalted, conſequently bet- 
ter worthy the attention of a reaſonable 
creature, whence we may deduce this ſelſ- 
evident propoſition, that the mind is firſt 
to be conſidered in the improvement of 
Time. — The moſt refined notions we can 
imbibe, muſt include the moſt exalted ob- 
jet, and the ſublimeſt purſuit. From 
theſe premiſes we may infer, that im— 
provement as a poſitive term muſt relate 
to both. An enquiry naturally follows, 
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what may he conſidered the moſt exalted 
object, and the moſt ſublime purſuit ?— 
Could thought expand itſelf bevond tem- 
poral concerns, and ſoar above the clay 
of ſenſual deſire, it muſt impartially de- 
clare the moſt exalted object to be that 
divine Being who filleth all ſpace, whoſe 
power is infinite—whoſe benevolence is 
unlimited and whoſe wiſdom is infallible. 
— The moſt ſublime purſuit, therefore, is 
a defire of an intereſt in his favour, and 
to be the ſubject of his peculiar regard. 
God being our chief objett, and virtue 
our grand purſuit, we may be ſaid to im- 
prove Time in the belt ſenſe of the 
words. 


Having premiſed what ſhould be our 
chief object in the improvement of Time, 
it will be neceſſary to obſerve that for this 
purpoſe, information is immediately re- 
quiſite, for zeal without knowledge, is 
mere enthuſiaſm. This information is to 
be found in revelation only, which directs 
us to the union of unſullied equity and 
unequalled mercy, where both are exem- 


plified 
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plified each completely ſatisfied, and the 
undeſerving rendered eſſentially bleſſed. 
Morality then pervades our practice from 
the moſt laudable motives, and Time is 
improved in every ſenſe for our preſent 
comfort and our future welfare. Nor 1s 
this ſublime purluit in any wile deſtructive 
of the more lecular improvements of 
Time, in diligence and induſtry, fince 
thoſe effects will neceſſarily follow. The 
fatal error in many is, that in improving 
Time to their worldly advantage, they 
are forgetful of concerns, more 1mpor- 
tant.— This diſtinction is neceſſary to be 
made in the improvement of Time; that 
God is the primary object, others are 
ſecondary. If ſuch is the value of Time, 
what can be ſaid reſpecting thoſe who are 
wholly unconcerned about it, and are 
ſeeking to iu, the hours, as they impi— 
ouſly expreſs it, as if they had taken a 
long leaſe of their lives? Let ſuch re— 
member, man is but a tenant at will, not 
at his own will ;—and is momentarily lia- 
ble to be turned out of his earthly dwel- 
ling.—Thoſe who are properly concerned 
for 
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for the improvement of Time, are mov- 
ed by the conſideration of Eternity, a 
thought that over-balances almoſt every 
other, nor can any compariſon be made 
with it. Infinite duration 1s ſcarcely to 
be conceived, and Mr. Locke is of opt- 
nion, we have no poſitive idea of it, nor 
can any thing numerical inform us, ſince 
Eternity is utterly inceſſant.— When we 
annex either happinels or miſery to this 
dread conſideration, what weight and im- 
portance does it add ?—Miltaken man in 
the career of vice ruſhing into unknown 
dangers, ſporting on the verge of Eternity 


where thy doom 1s irrevocable and thy 
ſtate unalterable ! 


Neither the allurements of reward or the 
threats of puniſhment, can of themſelves 
awaken the beſotted mind to a due ſenle 
of the value of Time and the infinite 1m- 
portance of Eternity :—but when that 
ſacred breath, which breathed exiſtence 
into an inanimate chaos, renovates the 
mind, the improvement of Time appears 
in its proper light, and the view is di— 

rected 
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reed unto Etermty.—As all our under- 
takings in this hfe,—all our views, our 
comforts, and expectations founded on 
ſublunary bliſs, can be at longeſt but of 
ſhort duration, Hand as every hour haſtens 
the end of our being born—to dre—it ap- 
peared ſuitable in a diflertation on Ethics, 
to conclude with this ſolemn ſubject, —a 
ſubject that from its importance, demands 
our attention, and from its certainty, our 
belief. Ihe annihilation of the foul 1s a 
thought ſo abject, that none who eſteem 
themſelves rational can ſurely adopt it, 
for if reaſon is mortal we are worle than 
the beaſt, for they have a ſagacity called 
inſtinct, which regulates their conduct, 
but man 1s ſaid to contemplate celeſtial 
objects, and yet would his reaſon be mor- 
tal, ſo that this abſurd notion needs no 
other refutation than its own language. 
—Formed then for immortality, we ſhould 
conſider Time as only our road or paſlage, 
and Eternity the end of our journey. The 
former is encompalled with many dithcul- 
ties, the latter to the virtuous, diveſted of 
any. The former 1s altogether uncertain, 
the latter unchangeable. 

Since 
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Since life is thus truly precarious, and we 
haſtening to a ſtate where our doom will 
be unalterably fixed, is it not of the laſt 
importance for us ſeriouſly to enquire, 
where are we going? The wings of Time 
are accelerating that appointed period, 
which will land us on the ſhore either of 
eternal happinels or eternal milery.—The 
true value of Time can only be known 
by the view of what it leads to, nor the 
importance of Eternity, but by the conſi— 
deration of what vice expoles to.— War 
may have ſlain its thouſands, but delu- 
ſion has deſtroyed its millions, —vain ex- 
pectations, and flattering hopes, have lul- 
led men into a fatal fecurity.—All things 
in life point unto one ſingle end, and death 
is in every enjoyment. Immerled in the 
mighty gulph of ſecular concerns, —and 
wading through the depths of care, when 
Time draws his midnight veil andthreatens 
that the ſcene ſhall change, is not the lan- 
guage of our heart like that of Felix, 
* Go until a more convenient ſeaſon ©'— 
In the employment of Time man acts 
ſeldom as a rational being, in providing 


only 
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only for the body and neglecting the 
mind.—Hence, in ſome meaſure origi— 
nates this general unconcernednels about 
Futurity, for though abjett ſervility is 
drcadſul in the very idea, to an aſpiring 
mind, yet we are moſtly {laves to ſome 
corrupt paſſion or other, and in general, 
cloſely attached to the preſent. 


The molt refined pleaſure of an intel- 
ligent being, mult be abſtracted from ſenſe 
and ſenſible objects. —The defgn—the im- 
provement—and the 1wmportance of Time, 
are more fully evidenced by their inlepa- 
rable connexion with Eternity. Con- 
templation is now the only emiſſary of 
the mind, - and this is ſo impeded by ſub- 
lunary objects without, —and ſenſitive im- 
pediments within, that ſeldom, yea, very 
ſeldom can jt explore the regions of in- 
conceivable, — unutterable, — unfathom- 
able, - boundleſs, —and never ending ex- 
iſtence. Diveſted of every ſenſual ob- 
ſtruction, reaſon will expand itſelf in that 
ſtate where it reigns immortal, fruition 
will ſupplant hope, and viſion our con- 


. tracted 
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tracted ideas. Were we acting as the 
candidates for Eternity, we ſhould be lels 
anxious to ſecure the glittering baubles of 
Time, and were we rationalilts in the 
moſt refined point of view, we ſhould be 
more defirous for that ſtate where the 
veil of ignorance would be taken from 
our mental eyes and perſpicuity alone 
prevail. If permanency on the one part, 
—or infinity on the other, —if felicity on 
the one part,—or infelicity on the other, 
—unitedly declare the true value of Time, 
and the importance of Futurity,—it is 
evident beyond all poſſible deſcription, 
however faſcinated we may be, by the 
pleaſing objects of ſenſe, that the final 
happineſs of man conſiſts in being fitted 
for a glorious Eternity. 
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Nunquam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dixit. 


Ju v. 4. 32. 


8 5 HE credulity of former ages when 


mere exorciſms were implicitly be- 
lieved, and ſuperſtition had enſlaved the 
minds of men, gave rile in ſome degree 
to the oppoſite extreme that now prevails, 
which is, — not to admit any thing as true 
unleſs demonſtrable, — or to aſſent to that 
which cannot be univerlally comprehend- 
ed.—Agreeable to this, our ideas of a pro- 
pokition, are made the only ſtandard of its 
truth or falſhood. Hence the medium of 
information does not arile from the thing 
itlelf, but from our conceptions of it, 
conſequently liable to change as often as 
we vary in our opinion. Few Deiſts it is 
to be ſuppoled, are aware that ts is a 
natural conſequence of their own reaſon- 
T1 ing. 
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ing. If a man denies the proper exiſtence 
of every thing he cannot account for, the 
being of any thing muſt depend on its 
demonſtrative nature, and therefore by 
the ſame rule, he can no longer exiſt as 
an animal, than while he is capable of 
evincing the mode of it. To aſcribe the 
erecting an edifice to the materials that 
compoſed it, would no doubt, ſeem the 
height of folly; ſo likewiſe to judge by 
reaſon of the works of him who formed 
that intellective faculty, is no leſs abſurd, 
though more common, —than for any 
one to ſuppole that vοο˖ built the houſe, 
and not the builder. The right of private 
judgment is the natural privilege of every 
man,—and ſuch who act from conviction, 
prove themſelves juſtly rational. But the 
principal miſtake ariſes from blending 
mere apprehenſions with ſolid deductions, 
—and exhibiting only the former as a 
pretence for the latter. If we ſay a pro- 
poſition or narration 1s not agreeable to 
reaſon, we muſt be a judge of the propo- 
ſition or narration itſelf, in order to deter- 
mine that, —Should we call it irrational, 


becauſe 
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becauſe we cannot underſtand it, our 
comprehenſion muſt be reaſon itſelf.—If 
we believe the poſſibility of an event, only 
becaule ſuch events have happened before, 
the ſcale of incidents muſt be circumlcrib- 
ed within the rules of precedent. Hence, 
whatever 1s prepoſterous or unnatural, 
though we beheld it, we are not to be- 
lieve, yet ſays a Deiſt, what is ſeen may 
be credited, but even in this caſe his eyes 
may deceive him.—An undoubted proot 
of the rationality of any thing 1s its agree- 
ment with itlelf,—but of this particular, 
no one can judge unleſs he is acquainted 
with the nature of the matter alluded to. 
As our knowledge is converlant only with 
thole ideas whence it derives exiſtence, to 
ſuppole that we can judge of g&fences of 
which we have no clear idea, is in fact to 
aim at more than reaſon itſelf can effect. 
It would greatly accelerate our diſco- 
veries, and check the enormities of error, 
if on the one hand we duly conſidered 
the extent of our ideas, which 1s confined 
to the objects around us,—and on the 
other hand were content to receive what 
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we could not abſolutely refute, or ma— 
thematically demonſtrate.— Facts in hil. 
tory, no doubt, frequently undergo falſe 
aſperſions from ſuch who were never in 
thole parts of the world where they are 
viſual, —and this is evidently concluding 
only from what they are converſant with. 
If our acquiſitions in ſcience are thus 
contracted, nothing can more fully prove 
the fallacy of denying the truth of that, 
whereof we have no clear conception, 
and determining the reality of any thing 
only by our knowledge of it. Admitting 
that nothing is to be received as true, 
which either exceeds or diſagrees with 
our own ideas, it may be naturally aſked, 
hat becomes of the paſt ? and where 
is the preſent ? 


After this exordium it will be re- 
quiſite to proceed briefly to a more ſpe- 
cific enquiry into the general princi- 
ples of Deiſm. The firſt principle 
that we may arrange under the idea of 
ſcepticiſm, is to rejett every ſeeming in- 
novation.— The Scriptures are therefore 


objected 
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abjetted to, by the Deiſts, on the ſcore of 


antiquity,—andto ſupport their opinion in 
this matter they refer us to Zoroaſter and 
Sanchomatho, concerning whole original 
hiſtorians are greatly divided. — Theſe 
characters are oppoled to that of Moles 
as more ancient, thereby endeavouring to 
prove that the Moſaic account of the 
creation is a mere tranſcript of the diſco- 
very of others. 


The Chaldeans and Perfians had each 
a Zoroaſter, and we are told the Bactrian 
and Perſian Zoroaſters have been con- 
tounded with the Chaldean, and adds an 
ingenious writer on this ſubject © there 
*'never has appeared a name about 
* which there 1s ſpread ſuch ſeemingly 
« inexplicable conftuſion.”—- After vari- 
ous reſearches it has been found, that the 
deſcription of the great Zoroaller per- 
fectly agrees with that of Moſes, and 
ſerves only to prove the real antiquity of 
the latter, under the mangled detail of the 
former. From the great reſemblance that 
ſubſiſts between the two characters of Zo- 

roaſter and Moſes in the /malleſt circum- 


1i 3 ſtances, 
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Nances, we find the unbelieving world 
have only been oppoſing Moſes to him- 
ſelf, and defeating their own purpoſe, by 
their reference to oriental hiſtory. —What 
is yet more ſurprizing, we learn that the 
dottrine of the firſt Zoroaſter agreed with 
that of Moles. —The grand object of ſuch 
who boalted their Zoroaſter and Sancho- 
niatho, was, to produce earlier writers 
than Moſes, —and a diflerent account of 
the creation, — but when their efforts 
prove vain and ineffectual, it will greatly 
diminiſh the force of their reaſoning, and 
the credibility of their own aſſertions. 


By ſuch who have accurately inveſti— 
gated the matter we are told, that the 
eaſtern account, whether or not of the 
Phenicians originally relating to this pre- 
tended Sanchoniatho, 1s evidently bor- 
rowed from the writings of Moles, to 
*which it is oppoſed by Deiſts who aim to 
invalidate the authority of the Scriptures. 
Hence, notwithſtanding the invidious 
attempts of men, we find the original 
do&rine concerning God and the crea- 

tion, 
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tion, came from Moles. — The ancients in 
general agree that there is a God,—that 
he created the univerfe,—nor do they 
abſolutely aſſert the eternity of matter,— 
The munificient Former of the world 
could alone tell how he formed it, and it 
has been ſhrewdly obſerved, “ Even if 
Adam had written the hiſtory, he could 
© not have told what paſſed in thoſe days 
e in which he was not.” The aſſaults of 
infidelity are too weak in one inſtance,.— 
and too precarious in another, to deſtroy 
a ſuperſtructure raiſed on facts well au- 
thenticated, whether they appeal to a 
Zoroaſter of dubious original, —toP heni- 
cian records in queſt of Sanchoniatho.— 
or to Thales—Anaximander,—and Pyth- 
agoras in oppoſition to Moles. The d1l- 
agreement of thoſe hiſtorians with each 
other, who ſeverally claim under various 
forms one favourite champion is a proof 
that they were ignorant of the matter,— 
and a Deiſt whoſe profeſſed creed is only 
to admit the beſt evidence in defence of 
truth, m adhering to ſuch fabulous narra- 
tions, contradicts himſelf, —and 1s con- 

114 demned 
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demned by his own reaſoning.—Is it not 
equally probable abſtracted from every 
reference to the Moſaic hiſtory, that 
Moles was the moſt ancient, as 1t 1s that 
Zoroaſter was? Can the impartial Deiſt 
inform us whether it was the Chaldean or 
Perſian Zoroaſter that came down from 
the fiery mountain, fince that 1s reported 
of both? Or will the Infidel convince us 
which of the Zoroaſters it was that de- 
ſtroyed his enemies by magic, ſince both 
are ſaid to have effected it? —If then the 
antiquity of either is Het ical, as it ap- 
pears to be, the greater antiquity of Moles 
is equally credible, and worthy our ra- 
tional belief. —A legion of traditions are 
recorded by the enemies to revelation in 
order to ſupport their claim to greater 
antiquity than the books of Moſes, —and 
among other references they have re- 
courle to the Egyptians whole doctrines 
concerning the Creator and the creation 
correſpond with that of Moſes.—As it is 
but reaſonable from all circumſtances to 
conclude, that the Egyptians took their 
account of what agrees ſo well with the 

writings 
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writings of Moſes from the books them- 
ſelves, we find the Deiſts have no juſt 
claim to that antiquity which they oppoſe 
to the ſacred pages. — The ancient and 
modern Deiſts have differed greatly in 
their opinion, the former approaching 
far nearer truth than the latter, —ſince 
Lord Herbert who 1s the reputed patron 
of the ancient ſyſtem, denied revelation 
from the ſuppoled ſufſictency of natural 
religion, but acknowledged a particular 
P rovidence—the immortality of the ſoul, 
—and future rewards and puniſhment. — 
Natural religion has, in many inſtances, 
proved itſelf unequal to the arduous taſk 
of moral government, ſince by it is im- 
plied ſimply, the ſpontaneous effuſions 
of the mind, —for no other can be natural. 


This if it has led ſome men in the paths 
of virtue, has directed many others into 
the ways of vice, and when conjetture, 
which muſt be the caſe here, is the only 
medium of information, a miſerable un- 
certainty prevails at beſt. What is natu- 
ral religion ?—lIs it ſomething that exiſts 

antecedent 
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antecedent to all things, or ſubſequent to 
ſome prior cauſe? As it relates to crea- 
tures, it muſt be the effect of ſome ſupe- 
rior agent.—Such a principle acting in 
intelligent animals has no other ſtimulus 
but a view of preſent apparent good,— 
nevertheleſs we find by the light of nature, 
men have been unable to diſcriminate be- 
tween their intereſt or injury. What has 
the light of nature done for the untutored 
Arabs,—whoſe gain is plunder, and whoſe 
bliſs is blood? Whatever diſcoveries the 
more enlightened Perſians have made, has 
no doubt been by their ſuppoſed Zoroaſter 
or rather Moles. —As even natural reli— 
gion is derived, —there is nothing unna- 
tural in the idea of a revelation—eſpect. 
ally as by a candid review of thoſe who 
are under no other luminary than nature, 
we muſt own there is great neceſſity for 
further information, and how they are to 
acquire that unleſs it be revealed, may be 
difficult to determine. What knew An- 
aximander —Anaximenes—E picurus and 
Zeno, of the Deity, but by the light of 
nature?—1f as the original Deiſts admit, 


there 
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there is a particular Providence, —it is 
but reaſonable and equitable on their own 
principles, that there ſhould be ſome re- 
velation,—for af we are individually de- 
pendent on the Deity, it is but reaſonable 
to ſuppole he will declare to us his will, 
—and it is but equitable in a juſt and holy 
Being to ſignify what he requires of his 
accountable creatures.—Lord Herbert's 
objection to chriſtianity is, becauſe it is 
not diffuſed univerſally.—On the ſame 
principles a man might queſtion whether 
there were ſuch relations as good and 
evil, ſince the true knowledge of them is 
only partial, —or deny his own exiſtence 
becauſe all the world were :.ot acquainted 
with the manner and circumſtances of 1t. 


Truth though demonſtrably evident, 
when it counteracts the policy of men, 
and inculcates ſelf-denial is frequently 
its own adverlary,—for that which ren- 
ders it intrinſically excellent is the occa- 
ſion of its being rejected by the world in 
general, who are eaſy and content in the 
flavery of vice ;—and therefore although 


chriſtianity 
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chriſtianity unfetters the captive, and 
brings him into the perfect liberty of the 
goſpel, the unbelieving hug themſelves in 
the chains of deluſion. —Hence Lord 
Herbert's objection ſo far from being any 
argument againſt chriſtianity, 1s a very 
powerful and inſurmountable one in de- 
fence of it.— The intended brevity of 
theſe Reflections forbid an enlargement 
here, and having in ſome degree evinced 
the error of the ancient ſyſtem of Deiſm, 
ſhall proceed curſorily to review the mo- 
dern. To deny a particular Providence 
is the grand characteriſtic of the modern 
Deiſts.— They ſuppoſe, like the Epicu- 
reans, that the Deity never concerns him- 
ſelf with the affairs of men, —that when 
he formed all things he gave them laws 
but does not now attend to them. 


Of this ſentiment was Lord Boling- 
broke,—but there are another deſcription 
of men who acknowledge a God and his 
Providence, but reprobate eternal prin- 
ciples of morality, and conſider man as 
accountable only to human laws. 


At 
the 
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the head of this claſs of Deiſts is Hobbes, 
whoſe ſentiments in many reſpects Lord 
Bolingbroke is ſaid to have adopted.—Tt 
is well worth our obſervation, that the 
Deiſts in denying a particular Providence 
contend not merely with a ſer of propoſi- 
tions, but with /ads, which every man's 
experience, and no doubt Lord Boling- 
broke's among others, muſt in ſome de- 
gree convince him of. But ſuppoſing the 
truth of it would admit of any doubt, 
they mult unavoidably undeiſy Deity, for 
to aſſert that his paternal care is not ex- 
tended over a his works is to inſinuate 
cruelty, or incapacity, either of which de- 
ſtroys their own proper notions of God. 
In this inſtance likewiſe they contradict 
khemſelves, for a Being infinitely good 
can never view evil with mdifference, nor 
a Being infinnely powerful be utterly 
unable to prevent 1t. 


While a man meets with any thing in 
his life that is improbable, or can diſcern 
any traces of preſervation, he may very 
rationally conclude there 1s a particular 


Providence. 
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P rovidence.—The heathen world could 
diſcover this truth by the light of reaſon, 
and the want of knowing this is a plain 
proof, ſinee there are men ſo ignorant, of 
the neceffity of a revelation. Can any 
thing be more ridiculous than to imagine 
the Deity gave laws to his creatures, an 
obedience of which he never regarded ? 
Does not this att of divine legiſlation at 
leaſt, prove ſome attention to the intereſts 
of mankind ?—But the further we inveſ- 
tigate, the more we ſee how they defeat 
their own arguments,--Hobbes likewiſe has 
diſplayed ſome ingenuity in his mode of 
| reaſoning, by endeavouring to reconcile 
two oppoſite principles in aſſerting the 
Providence of God, and that man is in 
no wile accountable for the breach of the 
divine law,—acknowledging at the ſame 
time the claim which the laws of civil ſo- 
ciety have on every individual, and there- 
by attributing greater authority to the 
| creature, than to the Creajgr. | 


Willing to extend his degenerate no- 
tions to the very ſummit of impiety,—he 
denies 
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denies every moral obligation, and admits 
of free licence to do evil.--The Deiſts again 
are ſelf- refuted by diſclaiming revelation 
on occount of various religions, ſince 
they themſelves dilagreed in many parti— 
culars, as has been here recited. —The 
firſt object of Deiſm is to prove, that the 
ſcripture account of the creation is tradi- 
tional,—that as it is to be diſcovered by 
reaſon, there was no neceſſity for a reve- 
lation of it, and Lord Bolingbroke, though 
he derives his information, ſolely, from the 
account Moles has given, 1s elaborate in 
proving by realon what only ſerves to 
corroborate the truth of revelation. The 
antiquity of Moſes has been already 
evinced, therefore neither his original 
nor the validity of his aſſertions can be 
diſputed on that account, 1t therefore ap- 
pears to be the ſecond principal intent of 
Deiſm to invalidate or queſtion the truth 
of {cripture narration, and this for two 
reaſons, Its improbability,—and unpre- 
cedented nature, 


It 
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It Lord Bohngbroke could admit that 
* high probability is often to be received 
* as certainty,” it renders their own de- 
monſtrations, if they can be called ſuch, 
at beſt only hypothetical. —That the world 
ſhould be peopled by one family after the 
general deluge, is charged with every 
mark of abſurdity by infidels, but if from 
Adam could ſpring an innumerable poſ- 
terity, why, with equal rationality might 
not the former account be true? It paſt 
events never could exiſt that were impro- 
bable, future improbable occurrences by 
parity of reaſoning, could never take 
place. It is determining the poſſibility of 
any thing, by its correſpondence and 
agreement with our ideas of it, and not 
by the power that regulates—governs— 
and orders all things.—So that what we 
ſuppoſe true, muſt be fo, and what we 
imagine otherwiſe, muſt be falſe.—The 
moſt ſingular tranſactions that ſwell the 
page of hiſtory, have at one period of 
time ſeemed unlikely to come to paſs, and 
yet have been exactly accompliſhed. — 
Rome when in its meridian glory,—the 


admiration 
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admiration and terror of the univerſe— 
that gave laws to the world, —and dic- 
tated to inferior nations, ſeemed far re- 
mote from vaſlalage and deſtruction, and 
yet its priſtine ſplendour ultimately iſſued 
in ruin and diſgrace —When the Jewiſh 
Sanhedrin were convened,—and Jeruſa- 
lem had every trace of dignity and gran- 
deur, how improbable did it ſeem that 
this great city ſhould become deſolate, — 
uninhabited, —the refuge only of the wild 
beaſt of the forreſt, — and yet this is 
now a fact which Paleſtine can teſtify. 
Let not the Deiſt then uſe ſuch an argu- 
ment againſt revelation, as mult annihi— 
late if it were poſſible, even every thing 
that had a being. In relation to the paſt, 
where we cannot diſprove our aſſent is not 
unreaſonable,—reſpetting the preſent, we 
judge from what we ſee, - and with regard 
to the future, from what we have known, 
—now know, and what it is probable 
may be. If our deciſions are utterly in- 
competent in what relates to ourſelves, 
and concerning objects with which we are 
converſant, it is the height of preſump- 

K k tion 
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tion to aſſume a knowledge of what is 
antecedent to, and extraneous from the 
uſual mediums of ſcience. The unpre- 
cedented nature of ſacts recorded in Scrip- 
ture hiſtory 1s alledged as a proof of their 
entire falſhood. That the ſea ſhould be 
divided and a numerous hoſt pals over on 
dry land, — that water ſhould ſpring from 
a rock, —that the Iſraelites ſhould be fed 
with manna in the wilderneſs, —that their 
garments ſhould not decay during ſuch a 
length of time,—and the miraculous ap- 
pearances for their preſervation through- 
out, are facts that are unparallelled.— 
But in profane hiltory how many aſto- 
niſhing feats do we read of concerning 
Alexander—Pompey—and Ceſar that are 
generally credited, though many of them 
may have little of probability, and no 
precedent in their ſupport. —To ſuppoſe 
that nothing can exiſt, but what has ex- 
iſted before, is circumſcribing the power 
of Deity, and rendering Infinity, finite. 
— The ſuppoſed diſagreement of Scrip- 
ture narration with profane authors, 1s 


no proof of its falſhood, becauſe at leaſt, 
the 
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the authority of inſpired writers is equa//y 
credible with that of common hiftorians. 


If ever any perverſion of words was 
glaring and palpable, it is moſt unquel- 
tionably ſo in Lord Bolingbroke's affected 
criticiſm of the epithets applied to Deity, 
of /eerng, &c.—the arm of the Lord, and 
ſuch hke, which phraſes were evidently 
adopted merely to reduce thoſe things to 
our comprehenhon, which would other- 
wile be incomprehenfible, and tropes or 
hgures of rhetoric that rather prove the 
dignity of the Scripture language. A 
modern Deiſt doubts whether the books 
commonly aſcribed to Moſes were written 
by him, and the very concluſive reaſon 
he gives is, —becauſe they might not be 
written by him.— To what refuges are 
ſuch reaſoners driven !—lt has been per- 
tinently remarked by an ingenious writer, 
that “until the Deiſt can ſhew the inter- 
* poſition of the divine Providence to be 
«© jimpoſſible, there is nothing incredible 
* in the Bible hiſtory.” —Unleſs we can 
form ideas of Deity as aſſert his power to 
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be limited, his wiſdom fallible,—his pre- 
ſcience partial,—or his nature imperſect, 
—and reconcile theſe to right reaſon, we 
can never rationallv ſuppole any thing 
where Providence 1s concerned, and that 
is concerned in all things, either impoſ- 
ſible or incredible. The miracles record- 
ed in ſacred hiſtory are not matters of 
courle, or according to nature, but pre- 
ternatural,—extraordinary,—unuſual, — 
To deny the pollibility of ſuch things is 
not only queſtioning the veracity of the 
narrator, but the power of the performer. 
To ſay that a thing cannot be, becauſe 
it 18 out of our power to accompliſh it, 
is either making man omnipotent, or 
Deity dependent,—it is in fact uſurping 
an ability which on many occaſions we 
are conſtrained to allow in our fellow 
mortals, and are often convinced of our 
own comparative inferiority to them. 


If a ſimple relation of facts is chal- 
lenged as improbable and abſurd, the 
more refined and preternatural exertion 
of propheſy will, no doubt, be denied. — 

The 
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The word [n/þtration has given ſome of- 
fence to the deiſtical world, but if their 
champion Lord Bolingbroke could ſay 
that, Ideas ſeem often to be better de- 
* termined in birds and beaſts, than in 
men,“ it is realonable to ſuppole two 
things from his own aflertion,—that we 
are incompetent to judge what is inſpira- 
tion, —and,—that a preternatural diſco— 
very to our ſenſes is requiſite. —If our 
ideas are not ſufficiently determined as to 
the nature of inſpiration, we cannot 
charge thoſe with impoſture who are ſaid 
to be inſpired, from our 1gnorance,—and 
as our general knowledge is ſo confeſſed- 
ly indeterminate, ſome preternatural in- 
formation became nece//ary, becauſe we 
poſſeſſed none naturally. — Preſcience, 
which conſtitutes propheſy, is allowed on 
all hands, a power with which no one 1s 
inveſted, merely by virtue of his animal 
exiſtence. Common experience would 
contradi& ſuch an abſurd ſuppoſition.— 
If then no man enjoys it naturally, it 
muſt be ſupernatural, and that it has ex- 
iſted in ſome, is evident, not only from 
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what they ſay, but what we fee. The 


accompliſhment of thole predittions 
proves beyond all controverly, the cer- 
lainty of their preſcience, and that ſuch 
men propheſied is ſufficiently demon- 
Ilrable from profane hiſtory. 


A Deiit can only ſuppoſe they did not 
predict what ſhould happen, but cannot 
refute what others teſtify.—So that his ar- 
gument is again founded on an hypotheſes, 
—and he 1s chargeable with that error, 
which he indiſcriminately 1mputes to the 
chriſtian world, —believing what he can- 
not demonſtrate.—For unleſs it can be 
demonſtrated falſe, it is capable of equal 
demonſtration that it is true.—lIf inſpira- 
tion as to its nature and tendencies is un- 
intelligible, it were folly in the extreme, 
to call any ching ſpurious that flows from 
It, or impoſſible, that it dictates.—If in- 
telligible, the Deiſt 1s obliged to contraſt 
ais ideas of inſpiration to ours, — and 
thereby detect the error. Creation, for 
inſtance, is unintelligible as to the mode 
of it, —we know there muſt have been a 


creation, 
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creation, becauſe we exiſt progreſſively, 
we cannot therefore deny it, becauſe we 
do not underſtand it, ſeeing it is ſelf-evi- 
dent. — Lord Bolingbroke ſays, *The 
analytic method itſelf, our ſureſt road 
* to ſcience, does not conduct us further 
than extreme probability, as it has been 
obſerved, and this probability mult 
* ſtand us in lieu of certainty.”—Admit- 
ting this, there is no argument that can 
poſhbly be adopted, which will deſtroy 
the point we contend for. —From his own 
conceſſions, an inſpiration was probable, 
becauſe our 1gnorance, rendered it neceſ- 
fary. — The ſame noble writer further 
acknowledges, that © an extraordinary 
action of God on the human mind, 
% which the word inſpiration is now uſed 
to denote, is not more inconceivable 
than the ordinary action of mind on 
body, and of body on mind,” he there- 
fore allows the poſſibility of it.—Lord 
Bolingbroke again confeſſes his ignorance 
to the following effect, The ſupreme 
Being is the firſt, and ſtrictly, the ſole 
efficient cauſe. But as we know no- 
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** thing of his manner of being, fo we 
„ know nothing of his manner of caul- 
„ing.“ Thus the doctrine of inſpiration 
is in effect, allowed by the grand advocate 
for modern Deiſm, and that once ac- 
knowledged, the divine authority of the 
Scriptures is proved to a demonſtration, 


If the ſupreme Being is the firſt and 
{ole efficient cauſe, he muſt unqueſtion- 
ably be ſo, of what relates to himſelf, 
and if we are ignorant of his manner of 
cauſing, it were requiſite that it ſhould be 
revealed. Were we certain of his man- 
ner of cauſing, inſpiration might be queſ- 
toned, but if we are unacquainted with 
it, it is folly and preſumption to deny the 
poſſibility of it. From the perverted and 
falſe notions of inſpiration which ſome 
enthuſiaſts may adopt, the Deiſt reaſons 
on the abſurdity of it, forgetting that the 
abuſe of a thing is no argument againſt 
the thing itſelf, or any proof of its natu- 
ral tendency. To decide in caſes where 
we are confeſſedly ignorant, is contradict- 
ing our qwn, acknowledgments, and a 

| man 
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man might as well deny that an iſland 
were ſurrounded by the ſea becauſe he 
never /aw it, as to diſbelieve all he can- 
not diſcover by the aid of his natural fa- 
cultics.—Had reaſon been equal to the 
taſk of revelation, inſpiration would have 
been utterly unneceſſary, but to render 
inſpired truths unqueſtionable, they are 
confirmed by facts, and an appeal to the 
ſenſes, whereas the heathen oracles could 
boalt no ſuch teſtimony, nor the magi— 
clans lo plainly manifeſt the accompliſh- 
ment of what they affectedly predicted. 
Af the extent of human knowledge is 
as circumſcribed as even Deiſts repreſent 
it, and its reality equally precarious, there 
were no other poſhble medium of com- 
munication, but by a preternatural diſco- 
very,—and under ſuch a train of difficul- 
ties to contend with, the mind mult be 
particularly prepared to receive ſuch 
truths as are above its natural compre- 
henſion, and furniſhed with ſuitable qua- 
lifications to deliver them to others. 
Though Heſiod and Plato intruded their 


Genii and Dzmons on our view, yet ab- 
ſurd 
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ſurd as they were, it does not follow from 
thence, that the inſpiration we contend 
for, is to be aſcribed to any ſuch original. 
—Every argument deduced from the 
practice of the heathens in this particular, 
rather ſerves as a conſutation of Deiſm, 
than as any reaſonable plea in its behalf, 
becauſe the introducing ſuch Genii evi- 
dently ſhews, that they ſuppoſed ſome 
extraneous aſſiſtance neceſſary, If there 
are men who make ſuch improvements 
and diſcoveries in ſcience, as were utterly 
unknown before, and demonſtrate what 
had been previouſly rejected as abſurd, if 
a Newton could eſtabliſh his ſyſtem in op- 
poſition to the Ptolemaic and Copernican, 
is it either improbable, or irrational to 
ſuppoſe, that there were men, who by in- 
ſpiration, or a ſuperior degree of know- 
ledge, could be the inſtruments of reveal- 
ing the moſt important truths ?—But we 
may ſafely draw this inference from the 
conceſſion of infidels, that inſhiration is 
neceſſary, - may have been,—though as 
they cannot conceive how, they deny it. 


The 
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The diction and phraſeology of the 


SCriptures is next arraigned at the bar of 
Deiſm.—The ule of allegory is impiouſly 
branded with the epithet deluſive, and 
what conllitutes us elegance and ſimpli— 
city they conhider as the means ol chica- 
nery and decent, calculated to miſlead the 
judgment, and blind the underſtanding. 
—Artful myſteries enveloped in ambi- 
guity, is the unnatural, and unjuſt deli- 
neation of Scripture which they exhibit 
tothe view. Ihe theologian they cruelly 
inſinuate hereby defends his craſt, and the 
metaphyſician conceals himſelf, they ima- 
gine, under impervious ſubtilties. But 
with what ſeverity will the charge be re— 
torted on the infidel, who employs ſophiſ- 
try and ontology in his ſupport—ſcien- 
tific, —{cholaſtic,—and ſtudied phraſes as 
a veil to his dark deſtgns.—Hobbes's ab- 
{truſe diſquiſitions, and Spinoza's hetero- 
geneous conjectures form one part of the 
deluſive ſyſtem alluded to. If then am- 
biguity could be urged as an objection 
againſt divine revelation, the Deilts err 
in condemning what they univerſally 
practice. 
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practice. Though the Bramins may have 
a book of Scripture called the Shaſter,— 
the Perſians their Zundavaſtaw, and Ma- 
hometans their Koran, yet a variety in 
this reſpect, is no more a proof that what 
we eſteem the inſpired writings are falſe, 
than the various ways of effecting one 
thing, would fhew the impoſſibility of its 
accompliſhment.—But on the contrary if 
ours is contraſted to thoſe, the ſuperior 
excellence of the former will evince the 
fallacy of the latter. Lord Bolingbroke 
introduces three characters, the Tei 
the Atherſt, and the Divine, and by the 
moſt partial reaſoning raiſes his own 
ſtructure on the ruins of theology. On 
theſe principles the idea of a particular 
Providence is utterly rejected, and even 
the immortality of the ſoul is conſidered 
doubtful.—We are alſo told by Deiſts that 
the belief of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments is a political device calculated to 
over awe the untutored multitude, and 
ſubjugate the illiterate and undiſcernmg 
world in the yoke of implicit faith. But 
perhaps nothing can be more eaſily prov- 
ed 
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ed by reaſon, than the certainty of a fu- 
ture judgment, as perfettly conſiſtent with 
the juſtice and mercy of Deity, and the 
inadequate retributions of this life. But 
it men can deny every moral attribute of 
Deity, and every moral obligation among 
men, there can be no bounds to their in- 
fidelity, nor any limit to their impiety.— 
Virtue and vice are conſidered by ſuch as 
the moſt indeterminate ideas, and either 
condemned or approved, as they corre- 
ſpond with the nature circumſtances.— 
and ſituation of the agent, —indifferent in 
themſelves, the mere impulſe of animal 
naſhons, or intellective prejudices. 


The moſt violent general and defi- 
nitive charge againſt the ſacred Scriptures 
is, that as a ſtandard of belief it annihi- 
lates the uſe of reaſon, deſtroys freedom 
of thought, and liberty of judgment, 
proving itſelf at all times the fit inſtru— 
ment for tyranny, oppreſſion, —bigotry— 
and ſuperſtition, —But the Deiſt is ſcarcely 
aware that where there is no rule there can 
be no certainty, and even the diſcoveries 


of 
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of reaſon, 1f not determinable as to their 
truth and rectitude by ſome criterion, can 
never be aſcertained with any degree of 
accuracy and preciſion. —For inſtance 
ſuppoſe one man proſeſſes himſelf utterly 
unprejudiced, and judging wholly from 
conviction, aſſents to a certain ſet of pro- 
poſitions ; another equally unprejudiced, 
and guided by reaſon, adopts very oppo- 
ſite principles: how then can it be deter- 
mined in ſuch a cale which is rational? 
Each ſyſtem we muſt ſuppoſe conſiſtent 
with itſelf, and in order to determine be- 
1ween truth and error, the acceptation of 
the word reaſon cannot be arbitrary, and 
ſome one mult eſtabliſh a rule, the conſe- 
quence of which 1s, he ſuppoſes himſelf 
infallible.— This is literally the caſe with 
the deiſtical world, they allow of no libe- 
rality in any but themſelves, and yet are 
the moſt illiberal to others. — The man 
who aſſents to what we call divine revela- 
tion, may with equal juſtice plead its evi- 
dence to his underſtanding, as the Deiſt 
who demes it for want of that. — What 
is reaſonable will ever be determined 
more 
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more or leſs by the ideas men entertain of 
reaſon.— The cavils of Deiſm then arilc 
more from caprice, than fair deduction, 
from prejudice, than impartial inveſliga- 
tion. Unleſs it can be proved that the 
conceptions or realon of any one man is 
ſufhcient to invalidate a ſyſtem, the argu- 
ments ſaid to ariſe from the want of com- 
prehenſion, is at beſt allowing unbehevers 
what they contend for, only a parizal de- 
feet. Some comprehend a truth, —others 
cannot—the medium of underſtanding is 
analagous in each, does it therefore fo]- 
low that it is error becauſe all cannot 
comprehend it? Would not the followers 
of Solon have been chargeable with the 
utmoſt folly, had they diſbeheved the 
equity of his laws becaule they could not 
underſtand them? A revelation is a re- 
lative communication of a ſomething be- 
fore unknown, and where that is not uni- 
verſal, the ſubject of it remains locally 
myſterious.—If Search the Scriptures,” 
is a poſitive command, no one need com- 
plain of being fettered by unintelligible 
matters, where inveſtigation is enjoined 
prior 
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prior to our belief.— The Deiſts profeſs 
to diſbeheve all revelation, and object to 
the chriſtian, for want of an external 
evidence and an univerſal propagation. 
The proofs reſulting from the former 
are tranſmitted to us by hiſtory, and ſin- 
gularly veriſied in the preſent ſtate of the 
Jews, —the inferences drawn from the 
partiality of its propagation, by no means 
deſtroy its authenticity, — ſince vulgar 
errors are often more diſtinguiſhed for 
their univerſality, than for any other pro- 
perty whatever, —Certainty is of a three- 
fold nature, —moral, —phyficat,—or Ma- 
tiematical.— Moral certainty is when the 
evidence depends on a proper connection 
of circumſtances, and a ſufficient teſti- 
mony fo as to exclude all reaſonable 
doubt. Wh 
Phyſical certainty is an evidence to our 
ſenſes through the different mediums ei- 
ther of ſeeing or hearing. Mathematical 
certainty is a ſpecies of demonſtration | 
that muſt preclude all doubt, as that ten 
is leſs than twenty, or a half is lefs than 
_ 
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the whole. To the firſt degree of cer- 


tainty, revelation has an undoubted claim, 
as will appear on a candid and impartial 
view.—From the Mofaic to the chriſtian 
diſpenſation, there is an indiſſoluble con- 
nection of circumſtances. n the former, 
man is deſcribed in his prime val ſtate of 
innocence, with that brevity, which cha- 
racteriſes this inſpired hiſtorian.-—His de- 
viation from the immediate injunctions of 
his Maker, and in conſequence of that, 
a total depravation of manners, is de- 
ſeribed with that natural ſimplicity which 
is the invariable attendant of truth. The 
promulgation of the law, a ſyſtem rea- 
ſonable and juſt, is repreſented with a 
majeſty ſuitable to the divine legiſlator.— 
In this decalogue there is nothing contra- 
dictory to reaſon, or repugnant to the 
laws of civil ſociety, but when oppoſed to 
thoſe of Lycurgus, they not only claim our 
ſuperior reverence and eſteem, but our 
acknowledgment of their divine autho- 
rity.-—Monteſquieu, ſenſible how much 
human laws are regulated by the caprice 
of intereſted men, fays, © Ariſtotle wanted 

LI «to 
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* to ſatisfy ſometimes his jealouſy againſt 
Plato, and ſometimes his paſſion for 
Alexander. Plato was incenſed againſt 
* the tyranny of the people of Athens.“ 
The ſame ingenious writer adds, The 
* laws always meet the paſſions and pre- 
judices of the legiſlator.” —How con- 
traſted is that pattern of uniformity, the 
law of Moſes, to the precepts of unen- 
lightened heathens! The ſacrifices and 
ceremonies in the Levitical law evidently 
prefigured the Meſſiah, nor could the 
prophets, who ſeverally foretold the com- 
ing of the Meſſiah, be influenced by any 
ſiniſter views, ſince they hereby incurred 
the general diſpleaſure of the people, the 
loſs of their lives and property. —At a 
time when the ule of particular ceremo- 
mes was deemed eflential, when the 
Jewiſh nation diſtinguiſhed nfelf by the 
obſervance of theſe rites, the predicted 
abolition of cuſtoms that were not only 
become natural to them, but approved 
by them, muſt be an unpopular thefis,— 
a diſintereſted preſage, — and therefore 
remote from fraud or artifice. But when 


the 
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the chriſtian diſpenſation, like the ſun 
emerging from the ſable night, burſts 
forth in its meridian luſtre, do we in any 
wiſe ſee a contradiction to, or diſagree- 
ment with the former? On the contrary, 
a perfect and compleat accompliſhment. 
The Jews who had vainly ſuppoſed the 
Meſſiah would appear in pomp and regal 
ſplendour, with all the brilliant appen- 
dages of imperial dignity, deliberately re- 
jetted the admonitions, and deſpiſed the 
warning of the prophets, who had other- 
wiſe deſcribed the manner of his coming. 
— But facts confuted them, and we find 
that impious Herod ſought every means 
to ſlay the infant, whole advent was at- 
tended with ſuch preternatural appear- 
ances. — He was born in a manger, — 
of mean oſtenſible parents,—but at an 
uncommon age gave ſuch diſplays of ſu- 
pernatural wiſdom, as aſtoniſhed the wiſe 
and learned, he was a man of ſorrows, and 
acquainted with grief, —he went about 
ever doing good, — when he was reviled, 
he reviled not again,—he prayed for his 
enemies, healed the ſick and afflited, — 

L1s2 and 
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and diffuſed conſolation and peace where- 
ever he came. Whatever was predicted 
aforetime came to paſs in theſe latter 
days, and life and immortality were 
brought to light by the goſpel. From 
this perfeet agreement between the Old 
and New Teſtament, we are arrived at a 
degree of moral certainty reſpecting the 
chriſtian revelation. Perhaps phyfical 
certainty is no leſs to be diſcovered in the 
ſacred pages of inſpiration, and whatever 
ſerves to manifeſt it, muſt be conſidered as 
an additional proof of their divine autho- 
rity.—From the earlieſt ages of time to 
the preſent moment, the effects aſcribed 
to the fall of man have been uniformly 
evident. No human compoſition antece- 
dent to the Scriptures ever gave an ade- 
quate deſcription hereof, and the accounts 
we receive from them are perfectly con- 


formable to experience, and daily teſtified 
by facts. 


That a reaſonable creature capable of 
conſide ring and reflecting on what relates 


to himſelf, ſhould be the ſubject of fear, 


a prin- 
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a principle of which we have no account 
before the fall, —is an invariable teſti— 
mony, a ſenſitive evidence of the truth 
of revelation. Whatever innate fortitude 
men may be endued with, there is never- 
thelels, frequent traces of fear among the 
moſt heroic, all which are plain indica- 
tions of guilt, and future retribution. — 
Though it may be deemed mechanical 
with regard to the animal, yet it is intel- 
lectual with reſpect to the mental ſyſtem. 
In oppoſition to this, the ſtoies con- 
tended we might be exempt from fear by 
a certain diſcipline.—The regular ſuccel- 
ſion of day and night as related in the 
ſacred pages, is allo evident to our ſenſes. 
There appears no confuſion in the works 
of nature, nor any contradiction in thts 
narrative to what we ee, and if ſo, Why 
not allow truth to this authority, as well 


as to the various and divided opinions of 
men? 


The ſeveral predictions in this book 
have likewile an evidence to our ſenſes by 
their literal fulfillment, as reſpecting the 


I. 13 Jews 
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Jews who we /e are ſcattered over all the 
earth, ſugitives,.— diſperſed, —and ex- 
cluded from the government or dominion 
of nations. The deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
—its preſent deſolate ſtate, is another 
ſenſitive evidence which cannot be denied. 
—Admitting that this book were a cun- 
ningly deviſed fable, how 1s it that thoſe 
ſeveral propheſies it contains have been 
ſo invariably accompliſhed ? A man may 
have ingenuity enough to deſcribe a ſtate 
and circumſtance that might happen m 
ſuture, from a retroſpective view of the 
paft, when it is out of the power of fo 
limited a creature to effect the thing itſelf. 
— The miracles which Chriſt performed in 
cauling the dumb to ſpeak,—the deaf to 
hear,—the lame to walk, — and the dead to 
return to life, were ſuch evidences as de- 
feat every attempt of the adverſary.—It 
never can be ſuppoſed that a theſe people 
were deceived in a matter that ſo nearly 
related to them, and the advantage they 
could derive from propagating a falſe- 
hood could never be any ſufficient induce- 
ment, as will be evinced in the fequel.— 


The 
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The preternatural atteſtations that ac- 
companied the ignominious death of the 
divine Meſſiah, were evidences to the 
{enſes even of thoſe, who would have 
gladly proved him an impoſtor. When 
the graves were opened and an univerſal 
darkneſs prevailed, —when the very hea- 
vens proclaimed the Deity of the cruci- 
hed Immanuel, could all of the ſurround- 
ing multitude be impoled upon? Were 
there no philoſophers at that time who 
could account for this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, or diſprove it? But facts are 
ſtubborn. Not only the miracles which 
Chriſt performed were ſufficient evidences 
to the ſenſes, but likewiſe thoſe of his 
apoſtles.— The external evidence to our 
animal ſenſes is confirmed by an internal 
evidence to our intelle&tive diſcernment, 
and there we fee every concomitant of 
truth irreſiſtibly prevalent in a book, 
where there 1s a ſimple appeal to the 


underſtanding, without any probable ef- 
fort to deceive. 


Ll 4 Whereas 
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Whereas in human compolitions the 
narrator 1s ſeldom content with the bare 
recital of an event, but introduces his 
rhetorical excreſcences to add a luſtre to 
the dull excellencies of his ſtory.—But 
in the ſacred writings no ſuch expedients 
are adopted, —Revelation then as another 
inſurmountable proof of its veracity, 
claims a þhy/ical certain). The Deitt 
will find himſelf irremediably confuted, 
ſhould the truths of revelation likewiſe 
appear capable of mathematical certainty. 
—As a ſyſtem of Ethics in which the hap- 
pineſs of man and the honour of Deity 18 
conſulted, nothing can be more illuſtri- 
ouſly comprehenſive than the precepts of 
Scripture, -The common devices of men 
are replete with apparent benefit, and 
concealed i injury.— the policy of nations 
has been merely to protect themſelves, or 
to extend their dominion by conqueſt.— 
But Chriſt ſays, My kingdom is not of 
* this world,” it is oppoled to every 
thing which men in general call great or 
good.—Self-denial,—peace with all, men, 
love to each other, reſpect to kupe- 


rior 8. 
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riors,—chearful ſubordination and ſub- 
miſſion, —patience in affliction.—forgiv- 
ing mjuries,—returning good for evil,— 
ſtudying the welfare of all men, and the 
happinels.of each individual, conſtant, — 
—generous,—benevolent,—charitable,— 
humble and contented, are the natural 
characteriſtics of genuine votaries of 
chriſtianity. Mhatever contraſted eſtects 
are ſeen in me of its profeſſors, do not 
flow from this ſource of virtues. We 
are taught by this immaculate ſyſtem not 
only to avoid evil, but the very appear- 
ance of evil, not only to do good to 
others, but to do unto every one as we 
would be done unto. 


Contraſt the purity of this ſyſtem to 
thole of Epicurus and others, the ideas 
of Providence which the Scriptures hold 
forth, to thoſe repreſentations of the hea- 
then deities, who are ſaid to be utterly 
regardleſs of the actions of men.—We 
are taught by the light of nature, which 
the Deiſts ſo much extol, to revenge in- 
juries, —and a mere favage ferocity 1 al- 
x moſt 
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moſt deified as an unequalled virtue.— 
But the language of Inſpiration is. — 
Pray for your enemies, — bleſs them 
* which deſpitefully uſe and perſecute 
* you.” Alf benevolence exceeds the 
malignity of reſentment in intrinſic ex- 
cellence, or ſelt-denial the uncontrouled 
ambition of men,—the former 1s as de- 
monſtrably ſuperior to the latter, as in 
numbers ten exceeds five, —lo by parity 
of reaſoning we may lay, the divinity of 
the Scriptures is capable of mathematical 
certainty. 


Having proved that the Scriptures are 
capable of every degree of certainty, 
{ſhall next briefly attend to the probability 
of deception by them. The apoſtles who 
were the emiſſaries of the goſpel, were 
molt of them illnterate,—poor,—deſpiſed 
men,—ſuch who had no lucrative view to 
ſerve, nor any emolument to obtain. 
They were not leaders of a ſect, becauſe 
they diſclaimed every kind of authority 
but what they derived from their divine 
Maſter, nor can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed 

5 they 
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they meant to exalt themſelves, becauſe 
this alone rendered them deſpicable in the 
eyes of many.—They ſuffercd impriſon- 
ment,—pains and hunger,—reproach and 
infamy,—cruelty and perſecution,—and 
an ignominious death. Can any dilpaſl- 
ſionate man then ſuppoſe they were led to 
this by any intereſted views? The wortt 
that the infidel himſelf can fay, may be a 
poſſible infatuation, and that is eaſily 
proved falle, becaule they triumphed in 
the view of diſſolution. 


Had the apollolic ſyſtem proved popu- 
lar in its nature, it was far from being a 
likely means of aggrandiſement to thoſe 
who firſt propagated 1t, becauſe 1t pro- 
feſſed no connection with the civil intereſts 
of men, or to eſtabliſh an infallible au- 
thority in themſelves, which ſome per- 
verters have done who claim them for 
their pattern and original.—That illiterate 
men could deviſe a ſcheme whereby the 
moſt learned ſhould be under an intellec- 
tual vaſſalage, ſeems utterly improbable, 
and that ſuch who endured every poſſible 

hardſhip 
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hardſhip in defence of this ſyſtem could 
be impoſtors, has not the leaſt face of 
probability. Mr. Soame Jenyns's ſecond 
poſition in his unan{werable treatiſe on the 
Internal Evidence of Chriſtianity, © that 
from this book (the Bible) may be ex- 
* tratted a ſyſtem of religion entirely 
* new both with regard to the object and 
the dottrines, not only infinitely ſu- 
perior to, but unhke every thing which 
had ever before entered into the mind. 
of man, —is unqueſtionably evident.— 
The ſelf-denying doctrines, —the illuſtri— 
ous examples, the unadorned ſimplicity, 
yet native elegance of the Scripture lan- 
guage, are no inconſiderable proofs of its 
divine authority.—lt afforded various diſ- 
putations, and at length iſſued in an un- 
decided controverſy among the ancient 
philolophers, what was the chef good, but 
revelation with irreſiſtible power and ve- 
racity, determines that hitherto undeter- 
mined point, and convinces every man of 
the reality and truth of its ſolution.- 
Whatever revelation declares, conſcience 
acquieſces in, and were there no other, 

this 
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this alone would be ſufficient proof of its 
divinity. As theſe Reflections are only 
curſory, ſhall conclude with ſome general 
inferences from what has been advanced. 
A revelation was neceſſary, becauſe the 
light of nature was inſufficient to inſtru 
us. — This is proved by the laws and op1- 
nions of the ancients.—A revelation was 
eſſential to the happinels of mankind, this 
appears from the ſimilarity of thoſe diſco- 
veries of the light of nature to revelation 
which ſerve to make men happy. By 
civilization and moral obligations. If a 
revelation is neceſſary, and all men pre- 
tend to ſome whether natural or ſuperna- 
tural, it follows that the revelation which 
conduces moſt to the happineſs of men, 
is molt to be preferred. — The ſeveral ar- 
guments in favour of the chriſtian reve- 
lation are drawn from its origin,—its ef- 
fetts,—1ts teſtimonies, —its permanency, 
—its ſingularity,—its ſimplicity,—its op- 


poling the intereſt of men, —its proof of 


the future, by the fulfillment of the paſt. 
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If the Deiſt can acknowledge that its 
precepts excel every other revelation, as 
it by no means demies free enquiry but 
univerlally enjoins it, while there 1s every 
proof that fatts and experience can give 
of its authenticity, 1t 1s utterly irrational 
to diſbelieve what cannot be contraſted 
to its /uper:07,—or compared to its equal. 
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